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SIR, 

YOU  are  entitled,  by  the  ftrongeft 
claim,  to  my  moil  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments,  and  to  the  honeft  la¬ 
bours  and  fludies  of  my  life;  fince  you 
have  not  only  encouraged  me,  by  your 
generous  fervices,  but  enabled  me  by 
your  judgment  to  purfue  them  with 
fuccefs. 

The  following  Treatife  is  principally 
a  colle&ion  of  fuch  Receipts  and  Obfer- 

vations  as  I  have  found,  by  experience, 
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DEDICATION. 


to  be  moft  effectual  in  the  cure  of  dif- 
eafes  in  Horfes,  and  which  I  have  ufed 
with  the  greateft  fuccefs ;  and,  by 
means  of  this  publication,  I  have  fome 
reafon  to  hope  that  my  labours,  which 
have  hitherto  been  confined  to  my 
friends  in  this  neighbourhood,  will  be 
more  generally  extended,  and  become 
more  ferviceable  to  mankind. 

Some  apology  fhould  be  made  for 
offering  you  a  work  fo  unworthy  your 
protection ;  and  indeed,  I  fhould  not 
have  prefumed  to  requeft  your  encou¬ 
ragement  of  this  performance,  was  I  not 
well  allured  that  your  great  goodnefs 
and  condefcenfion  would  forgive  what 
might  be  impertinent  in  me  to  alk ; 
and  that  any  fubjeCt,  however  treated, 
if  well  and  honeftly  intended,  would 
not  be  overlooked,  or  defpifed  by  thofe 

who 
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DEDICATION. 


who  are  fond  of  improvements,  and  are 
known  to  encourage  every  degree  of  art 

*  i  ^  "■  '  t 

and  induftry. 

,  '  •  ■  • 

Thefe  confiderations  induced  me  to 
prefix  your  name  to  this  performance, 
which  I  moll  humbly  fubmit  to  your 
known  candour  and  judgment.  Your 
acceptance  of  this  work,  will  incline  the 
world  to  give  it  a  more  favourable  recep¬ 
tion,  than  I  could  otherwife  expedl ;  and 
induce  the  public  to  think  it  has  fome 
little  fhare  of  merit,  befides  that  of  a 
truly  honeft  intention. 

The  ufual  ftile  of  a  Dedication  would 
ill  fuit  one  who  cannot  do  juftice  to.  the 

character  fie  would  draw.  Decency, 
therefore,  as  well  as  inability,  hinders 
me  from  faying  any  thing  on  the  fubjeft 
of  your  perfonal  worth,  in  the  language 

of 
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of  my  heart,  but  duty  obliges  me  to 
make  this  publick  acknowledgment 
(which  I  do  with  the  greateft  thankful- 
nefs  and  gratitude)  of  the  many  favours 

you  have  fo  generoully  conferr’d  on, 

f  •  • -*  >  >4 

S  I  R, 
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Your  moft  obliged,  and 

' 
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Dutiful  Servant, 
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JOHN  REEVES. 
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PREFACE. 


H  E  author  of  the  following  fheets,  hav- 
ing  been  many  years  in  the  practice  of 
Farriery,  and  acquired  reputation  by  his  fuc- 
cefs  in  curing  the  various  Difeafes  of  Horfes, 
feveral  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  folicited 
him  to  publi£h  his  method  of  cure;  and  in 
order  to  engage  him  in  the  undertaking,  a 
phyfician  of  eminence  offered  to  revife  his  copy, 
and  prepare  it  for  the  prefs.  Thefe  (with  a 
confideration  of  the  benefit  mankind  might  re¬ 
ceive  from  his  labours)  were  the  motives  which 
induced  him  to  commence  author,  and  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  talk  that  people  in  his  fphere  of  life 
may  be  perhaps  thought  little  able  to  perform. 
Let  that,  however,  be  determined  by  the  work 
itfelf,  and  by  the  benefit  mankind  may  here¬ 
after  receive,  by  adhering  to  the  precepts  and 
medicines  here  recommended. 

/  ,  i . 

His  friend  the  phyfician  has  not  only  per¬ 
formed  his  promife,  but  greatly  exceeded  it,  by 
adding  fuch  a  juft  theory  of  Farriery,  as  will 
probably  throw  great  light  on  the  art,  and  lead 
men  to  a  more  rational  practice:  he  has  can¬ 
didly 


PREFACE. 


didly,  though  at  the  fame  time  very  tenderly, 
pointed  out  the  errors  of  other  writers  on  this 
fubjeCt,  and  Iras  alfo  explained  the  operations  of 
fome  of  the  medicines,  and  animadverted  on 
the  dofes  of  other?,  and  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  drugs. 


Both  our  author  and  his  friend  have  been 
intent  on  eftablifhing  fuch  a  fyftem  of  Farriery, 
as  might  in  all  refpedts  be  depended  on.  They 
have  excluded  therefore  fuch  conjectures  as  are 
the  children  of  fancy ;  all  their  precepts  and 
prefcriptions  being  founded  on  practice  and 
experience. 
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THE 

ART  of  FARRIERY,*  &c. 

•  > 


Of  the  External  Parts  of  a  HORSE,  and  their 

Names* 


H  E  fird  thing  that  offers  itfelf  to  our 
^  view,  is  the  coat ,  which  is  called  the 

JXr  T  Tcf  hair :  this  has  different  denominations 
5  *n  ^evera^  Parts  °f  c^e  body.  The 

thofe  which  grow  along  the  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
are  called  the  mane :  the  part  that  is  mod  arched, 
the  creft  *,  and  when  that  finks,  a  horfe  is  faid  to 
be  ere  IT  fallen  :  the  tuft  of  hair  which  grows  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg  behind,  above  the  heel,  is 
termed  the  feet-lock,  or  fetlock  :  the  hair  that  grows 
round  over  the  top  of  the  hoof,  is  named  the  crown , 
or  crowt ,  or  crownet :  the  hair  on  the  eyelids  is  the  brills. 
The  ufual  term  by  which  the  body  of  a  horfe  is  dif- 
tinguifhed,  is  i he  carcafe  :  thus,  a  horfe  with  a  large 
body,  is  faid  to  have  a  large  carcafe  *,  when  the  body 
is  compact  and  well  made,  he  is  laid  to  have  a  good 
carcafe ,  The  forehead  is  often  called  the  brow.  The 
two  hollows  above  the  eyes,  which  are  mod  remarka¬ 
ble  in  old  horfes,  are  termed  the  eye-pits.  The  mark 
which  frequently  runs  down  the  face,  is  the  rache : 
and  the  white  fpot  in  the  forehead,  the  far.  The  back 
part  of  the  head,  where  it  joins  to  the  neck,  is  th cpoll: 
and  the  juncture  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  orfet,  or. 
jetting  on  of  the  head.  The  lips,  with  the  tip  of  the 
nofe,  form  the  muzzle .  The  place  on  the  infide  of 

B  the 
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the  mouth  where  the  tongue  lies,  is  the  charnet.  Th.tr 
fkiby  rows  that  run  acrofs  the  upper  pare  of  the 
mouth,  and  are  very  remarkable  in  young  hories,. 
are  called  the  bars.  The  top  of  the  (boulder-blades,, 
and  higheft  part  of  the  fpine,  at  the  letting  on  of  the 
neck,  is  the  '  wither  s\  and  from  the  top  of  this  a  horie 
is  meafured  to  know  his  frze.  From  the  withers  to 
the  hind  part  of  the  back*  are  the  reins.  Next  the 
reins  are  the  loins:  tho’  fonle  call  the  whole  extent, 
from  the  withers  to  the  croup ,  the  reins.  The  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  rein?,,  above  the  hips,  to  the  tail,  is 
called  the  croup.  The  part  where  the  crupper  lies  is 
tire  channel',  and  the  tail  is  the  dock  or  runt.  The 
linking  of  the  back,  if  any,  is  named  the  Jway. 

The  hinder  pare  of  the  belly  next  the  genitals,  is 
called  the  flank  y  which  reaches  from  the  fmali  ribs  to 
the  haunches.  The  loofe  (kin  which  covers  the  yard* 
is  the  [oeath.  The  belly  reaches  from  the  bri fleet  to  the 
(heath.  The  point  from  the  withers  to  the  top  joint  of 
the  thigh,  incloli'ng  the  whole  bread  on  both  Tides,  is 
called  the  [boulder.  The  fore-legs  or  arms  begin  from 
the  (boulder;  and  the  hind  part  pointing  towards  the 
brifket,  is  the  elbow.  The  middle  joint  is  the  knee,  to 
which  the  fore  leg  or  arm  reaches.  The  extent  from 
the  knee  to  the  pattern,  is  called  the  fiiank  ,  and  the 
(Iron g  tendon  behind  the  fiiank,  which  is  inferted  into, 
the  heel,  is  termed  the  back  [new.  The  place  where 
the  fiiank  joins  the  pattern,  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  pa[ 
tern  ox  fetlock  joint.  The  pattern  reaches  from  the  low¬ 
er  part  of  this  joint  to  the  foot,  and  has  a  joint  in  the 
middle  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  the  foot,  which  d il - 
tinguifhes  it  into  two  parts,  the  gr,at  patterny  next  the 
Ilian k,  and  the  leffery  next  the  foot.  The  joining  of 
this  la  ft  with ’the  foot,  is  called  the  coffin  joint. 

The  hoof  is  by  fume  called  the  horn ,  but  moll  com¬ 
monly  the  coffin ,  becaufe  it  enclofes  the  bone  of  the 
foot.  The  tender  part  of  the  hoof  next  the  heel,  has  the 
name  of  t htfru/h  \  and  the  ball  of  the  Foot,  the  frog. 

Tho* 
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7’ ho’  fame  give  the  fame  denomination  to  both  ;  and 
the  frufh  or  frog  riles  from  the  middle  of  the  foot,  and 
reaches  to  the  heel.  T he  foal  is  that  horny  part  which 
covers  the  reft  of  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  and  adheres 
to  the  verge  of  the  hoof,  where  nails  are  driven  when 
a  horfe  is  (hod.  The  fides  meeting  on  the  heel,  are 
called  the  quarters. 

The  haunches  begin  at  the  two  bones  of  the  back 
part  of  a  horfe,  which  inclofe  the  loins,  and  defcend  to 
the  ham  op  hock ,  or  hough.  The  fiifle  is  the  knee-pan 
of  a  horfe,  feated  in  the  middle  joint  of  the  thigh;  and 
is  outwardly  that  part  which  fees  out  from  the  thigh 
towards  the  belly.  The  thigh  ox  gaf coin  begins  at  tire 
fiiOe,  and  reaches  to  the  bending  ot  the  ham  or  hock. 
Th c*bam  or  hock  is  the  bending  of  the  hind  leg,  and 
the  round  knob  behind  is  called  the  heel  of  the  hock ,  in 
which  the  great  mailer  finew  is  inferred.  The  fmall 
of  the  hind  leg  has  the  name  of  the  inftep.  The  pat¬ 
terns  and  feet  are  diftimeuifned  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  the  fore  legs,  and  need  no  other  defeription.  That 
fide  of  a  horfe  which  we  approach,  in  order  to  mount 
him,  is  called  the  near  fide ,  and  the  other  the  off- fide. 
Hence  come  the  terms  of  near  foot  and  off-foot ,  the 
near -eye  and  the  off-eye ,  and  fa  of  the  reft. 


dhe  Method  of  determining-  with  Certainty  the  Age 

of  a  Horse. 


flpHE  age  of  a  horfe  may  be  determined  in  vari- 
j[  ous  manners ;  and  this  is  a  circumftance  that 
ought  to  be  weli  confidcred,  that  you  may  not  be  de¬ 
ceived  in  the  purchafe  of  a  hoiie,  not  only  hecaufe  a 
voune  horfe  is  more  ferviceable  than  one  that  is  old, 
and  is  much  more  fit  for  any  kind  of  ufe ;  but  becaule 
it  is  necelfary  to  adapt  the  remedies  to  his  age  for 

B  2  what 
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what  is  proper  for  a  young  horfe,  is  not  always  fuita- 
ble  to  one  advanced  in  years. 

This  knowledge  is  principally  from  the  teeth.  Now 
the  firft  teeth  that  appear,  are  four ;  two  above,  and 
two  below,  which  are  called  the  foal-teeth*,  which  may 
be  readily  diftinguifhed  from  others  by  their  whitenefs. 
There  are  others  which  come  out  afterwards,  till  they 
are  twelve  in  number  *,  that  is,  fix  above,  and  fix  be¬ 
low*.  When  a  colt  is  between  two  years  and  a  half 
and  three  years  old,  he  calls  four  of  thefe  teeth,  two 
above,  and  two  below.  Thefe  are  called  nippers  or 
gatherers,  and  are  much  fbonger  and  larger  than  the 
foakteeth.  With  thefe  he  nips  off  the  grafs,  and 
pulls  the  hay  from  the  rack.  When  thefe  are  com- 
pleat,'  a  horfe  is  three  years  old  ;  fome  fay  three  years 
and  a  half. 

When  he  is  about  four,;  he  cads  again  two  above,., 
and  two  below ;  one  on  each  fide  the  nippers,  or  mid¬ 
dle  teeth.  So  that  now  he  has  no  foal-teeth  remain¬ 
ing,  but  the  corner  teeth  *,  and  hence  you  may  judge 
he  is  about  four  years  old.  The  tufks  appear  next 
after  thefe,  and  fometimes  before;  but  do  not  fucceed 
the  calling  of  teeth  as  the  former.  They  are  a  little 
crooked,  like  the  tuffs  of  other  animals ;  and  in 
young  horles  they  have  a  ffarp  edge  all  round  the 
top,  and  on  both  fides,.  the  infide  being  a  little  hollow. 
Thole  below  come  cut  before  thofe  in  the  upper  jaw. 

In  the  war  time,  when  dealers  want  to  fell  their 
horles,  they  endeavour  to  make  them  feem  older,  by 
pulling  out  their  foal-teeth  before  their  time ;  in  this 
cafe,  the  tuffs  will  not  appear  fo  foon  after  the  others, 
as  they  would  otherwife  have  done.  Therefore,  the 
furell  way  to  know  the  age  at  this  time,  is  from  the 
tuffs,  which  at  four  years  old  are  very  fmall.  When 
all  the  colt-teeth  are  call,,  and  the  corner  teeth  begirt 
to  lhew  themfelves,  then  the  horfe  comes  five;  or, 
rather,  in  the  fpring  before  he  is  five,  the  corner  teeth 

begin 
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begin  to  appear  juft  equal  with  the  gums,  and  are 
filled  with  fielh  in  the  middle. 

From  five,  to  five  and  a  half,  the  corner  teeth  re¬ 
main  hollow  within,  and  are  not  quite  filled  up  till 
the  horfe  is  fix,  and  then  the  tooth  becomes  almoft 
flat,  and  is  equal,  as  well  on  the  infide  as  outfide  *, 
whereas  before  this  time,  that  is,  a  little  after  five,  it 
did  not  rife  above  the  gums  more  than  the  thickneis 
of  a  crown  piece.  At  five  and  a  half  they  are  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  high,  and  when  he  is  full  fix, 
near  half  an  inch. 

When  a  horfe  is  fix  years  old,  you  need  only  exa¬ 
mine  the  corner  teeth  and  tufks.  The  part  of  the 
corner  teeth  that  had  fielh  in  at  firft,  turns  to  a  brown- 
ifh  fpot,  like  the  eye  of  a  garden  bean.  At  feven,  the 
mark  or  fpot  becomes  faint,  and  of  a  lighter  colour; 
like  wife  the  tooth  becomes  more  even.  At  eight,  it 
quite  difappears;  tho’  fometimes  there  remains  fome- 
what  of  it  two  or  three  years  more ;  which  may  de¬ 
ceive  the  unfkilful.  A  horfe  that  feeds  upon  dry 
meat  only,  will  appear  more  old  than  one  that  is  of¬ 
ten  at  grafs,  becaufe  the  teeth  are  more  worn  away 
by  the  former. 

The  longer  the  corner  teeth  are,  the  older  is  the 
horfe  ;  and,  what  is  worthy  notice,  they  are  apt  to  be 
foul  or  turn  yellow.  When  the  mark  is  gone,  if  you 
touch  the  tufk  in  the  upper  jaw  with  your  finger,  and 
find  it  worn  away  and  equal  with  the  palate,  you  may 
certainly  judge  the  horfe  is  ten  years  old  at  leafi.  The 
fame  may  be  concluded  when  the  tufks  in  the  lower 
jaw  .are  long,  round,  blunt  and  foul. 

When  the  flanks  of  a  horfe  are  much  funk,  the  feet 
broken  and  fpoiled,  the  pace  bad,  and  the  eye-pits 
very  hollow,  you  may  certainly  conclude  the  horfe  is 
very  old.  His  gums  are  likewife  worn  away,  and  leave 
the  teeth  long  and  naked,  which  are  either  yellow  or 
brown.  The  bars  of  the  mouth  are  lean,  dry  and 
fcooth,  with  little  or  no  rifing.  Black  horfes  are  apt 
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to  grow  grey  over  their  eye-brows,  and  very  often 
over  a  good  part  of  the  face.  All  horfes,  when  very 
old,  fink  more  or  lei's  in  their  backs,  their  joints  grow 
{tiff,  and  their  knees  and  hocks  bend,  infomuch  that 
they  are  apt  to  trip  and  ftumble  in  going  down  a  hill 
or  any  fmali  defcent. 

4 


Of  the  Properties  of  a  good  Horse. 


T  PI  ERE  is  no  man,  the’  never  fo  well  verfed  in 
the  knowledge  of  a  horfe,  that  is  able  to  diflin- 
gmfh  all  their  faults  at  the  ftrft  view.  Some  things 
ftand  in  need  of  examination  more  than  once,  other- 
wife  there  may  be  very  effentia!  miftakes  committed. 

The  thighs  and  legs  fhould  be  clean,  and  free  from 
every  kind  of  blemifh.  The  knees  fhould  be  ffraight, 
not  bending:  the  (bin  and  fhankthin:  the  back-finews 
ftrong,  and  well  braced.  The  finews  and  the  bone 
fhould  be  evidently  difbnef,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
make  the  legs  appear  thin  and  lathy,  not  full  and 
round.  The  pattern  joints  fhould  be  free  from  difer- 
ders  of  all  kinds,  never  large  and  round,  for  then 
they  may  juftly  be  fufpedled.  Nor  muft  there  be  any 
fwelling  near  the  coronet.  The  hocks  fhould  be  lean 
and  dry,  not  puffed  up  with  wind  •,  which  you  may 
know  by  laying  your  finger  upon  it,  for  the  fwelling 
will  readily  change  its  place. 

With  regard  to  the  hoof  the  coronet  fhould  he 
equally  thick,  the  horn  fhining  and  greufb*  When 
the  horn  is  white,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  bad  foot,  that  will 
wear  out  in  a  (hort  time.  A  thin,  weak  foot,  that  is, 
when  the  horn  is  thin,  is  liable  to  be  fpoiled  in  (hoe¬ 
ing,  and  by  travelling  hard  on  (tony  ground,  by 
droughts  in  hot  feafons,  and  by  too  much  moifture  in 
winter.  The  thinnefs  of  the  horn  will  bed  appear 
when  the  fhoe  is  taken  off;  for  the  verge  all  round 
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the  foal  will  appear  thin,  and  the  horfe  will  wince  at 
the  leaf;  touch  of  the  pincers.  But  as  this  is  gene¬ 
rally  not  permitted,  you  may  conclude  the  fame  when 
the  fhoe  nails  are  driven  high  to  take  fuimcjent  hold. 
The  heel  and  frog  likewife  often  are  very  tender  to  the 
touch,  and  fornetimes  one  point  of  the  heel  will  (land 
higher  than  the  other. 

A  firong  foot  has  the  fibres  of  the  hoof  very  didimfh, 
running  in  a  kraight  line  from  the  coronet  to  the  toe, 
like  the  grain  of  wood.  Some  fuch  feet  will  laid  very 
well,  if  care  be  taken  to  keep  them  moiit  and  pliable: 
yet  if  they  are  neglected  when  the  horfe  travels  much, 
efpecially  on  dony  grounds,  or  when  he  dands  long  in 
a  hot,  dry  liable,  they  will  be  apt  to  go  tender  and 
lame,  when  there  is  no  apparent  defeol  in  the  foot. 

This  happens  from  the  foot  being  bruiied  by  the 
haranefs  of  the  hoof. 

The  greateft  inconvenience  attending  a  hard  drong 
foot,  is  its  being  fubject  to  refts  and  fifiures,  which 
cleave  the  hoof  quite  through,  fornetimes  from  the 
coronet  down  to  the  bottom.  Thde  clefts  being  for 
the  mod;  part  in  the  quarter,  feldom  admit  of  any  other 
remedy,  than  extirpating  the  whole  piece  that  lies  next 
the  heel. 

A  narrow  heel  is  like  wife  a  defedt  f  though  feme 
horfes  feet  are  tolerably  good  when  their  heels  are  nar¬ 
row,  un leis  the  foot  is  hot.  When  the  heel  is  not 
above  two  fingers  in  breadth,  the  foot  is  bad.  Both 
the  feet  diould  be  of  an  equal  dze,  and  not  fiat  or  with¬ 
out  depth.  But  if  fuch  a  foot  happens  to  be  drong, 
the  hoof  fmoorh,  the  foal  firm,  and  the  frog  not  de¬ 
cayed,  rotten,  or  defhy,  the  horfe  will  then  endure 
the  roads  tolerably  well.  But  when  it  is  like  an  oyl- 
ter,  with  many  rings  or  wrinkles,  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  foal  is  foft,  and  the  frog  defhy  and  fpengy,  it 
is  a  very  great  fault. 

The  heel  fhould  neither  be  too  high  nor  too  low. 
A  high  heel  caufes  a  horfe  to  trip  and  Humble  oft^n, 
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and  to  go  unfteadily,  And  low-heeled  horfes,  with 
very  long,  yielding  patterns,  are  very  apt  to  have 
their  heels  worn  quite  away  on  a  journey. 

When  the  foot  is  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  reft 
of  the  body,  though  good  in  other  refpefts,  fuch  a 
horfe,  at  beft,  will  be  weak  and  heavy,  as  well  as  un¬ 
apt  for  brifk,  vigorous  actions. 

The  hind  legs  fhould  be  free  from  the  fame  defedls 
as  the  fore  legs. 

The  head  of  a  horfe  fhould  be  fmall,  at  leaf!:  not 
too  long  nor  too  large,  rather  lean  than  flefhy.  The 
ears  fhould  be  fmall,  eredl,  thin,  fprightly,  and  point¬ 
ed.  His  forehead  or  brow  lhould  be  neither  too  broad 
nor  too  flat,  with  a  ftar  or  fnip.  His  nofe  fhould  rife 
a  little,  and  be  well  turned:  his  noftrils  wide,  and  then 
he  will  breathe  more  freely.  His  muzzle  fhould  be 
fmall,  and  his  mouth  fhould  neither  be  too  deep  nor 
too  (hallow.  His  jaws  fhould  be  thin  and  fufficiently 
wide,  not  approaching  too  near  together  at  the  throat, 
nor  too  high  upwards  towards  the  onfet,  that  he  may 
have  fufficient  room  to  carry  his  head  in  an  eafy,  grace¬ 
ful  pofture*  The  eyes  fhould  be  of  a  middle  fize, 
bright,  lively,  and  full  of  fire.  The  eyes  are  the  index 
of  the  mind,  and  difcover,  in  a  great  meafure,  his  in¬ 
clination,  paflions,  and  indifpofitions. 

The  tongue  fhould  be  fmall,  that  it  may  not  be 
too  much  preflfed  by  the  bit.  The  bars  fhould  be  fharp, 
ridged,  and  lean,  and  then  he  will  be  more  eafily  go¬ 
verned  by  the  bridle.  It  is  a  good  fign  when  a  horfe 
has  his  mouth  full  of  white  froth*,  for  it  Ihews  that  he 
will  not  eaflly  be  overheated. 

The  neck  fhould  be  arched  towards  the  middle,  ril¬ 
ing  by  a  beautiful  gradation  out  of  his  breaft  and  fhoul- 
ders,  diminifhing  as  it  approaches  towards  the  head; 
the  mufcles  fhould  be  diftinft,  and  not  too  full  of  flefh. 
But  this  is  no  fault  in  mares,  becaufe  their  necks  are 
Commonly  too  fine  and  (lender.  The  hair  of  the  mane 
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fhould  be  long,  thin,  and  fine-,  if  it  be  a  little  frizzled, 
fo  much  the  better. 

His  fhoulders  fhould  be  thin  from  the  withers,  and 
pretty  long  and  well  raifed,  with  a  gradual  inlarge- 
ment  from  thence  downward,  lb  as  to  render  his  bo- 
fom  or  bread  neither  too  narrow  nor  too  groi's.  A  thick 
fhouldered  horfe  is  not  only  disagreeable  to  the  rider, 
but  he  foon  tires,  and  trips  or  fiumbles  every  mi¬ 
nute  ;  efpecially  if  he  has  a  thick,  large  neck  at  the 
fame  time. 

When  the  breads  of  horfes  are  fo  narrow,  that  their 
fore  thighs  almoft  touch,  they  are  worth  little;  for  they 
have  a  weak  fore  hand,  and  by  crofting  their  legs  are 
apt  to  cut ;  likewife  in  galloping  they  are  fubjeft  to 
fall.  A  horfe  of  a  middle  fize  fhould  have  the  diftance 
of  five  or  fix  inches  between  his  fore-thighs.  And 
when  he  Hands  firaight  upon  his  limbs,  there  fhould 
be  lefs  difiance  between  his  feet  than  between  his 
thighs  near  the  fhoulders. 

The  body  or  carcafe  fhould  be  of  a  middling  fize,  in 
proportion  to  his  bulk  ;  for  when  it  is  too  fmall,  the 
horfe  is  generally  weak.  His  back  fhould  fink  a  little 
below  the  withers;  but  the  other  part  fhould  never  be 
too  low,  but  always  firaight,  unlefs  as  juft  mentioned. 
In  this  cafe,  the  fore  hand  will  rife  very  well. 

When  the  back  of  a  horfe  is  higher  behind  than  be¬ 
fore,  he  is  apt  to  be  pinched  in  his  fhoulders,  is  very 
unfightly,  and  generally  weak.  Befides,  it  renders  the 
back-parts  fo  heavy,  that  they  generally  have  an  auk- 
ward  gait,  and  move  flowly.  A  horfe  fhould  be  home- 
ribbed  ;  but  the  fhort  ribs  fhould  not  approach  too 
near  the  haunches,  for  then  he  will  not  have  room  to 
fetch  his  breath.  Thofe  that  are  open  ribbed,  are  of 
a  lax  texture,  are  loofe  in  the  flanks  like  a  greyhound, 
and  confequently  weak.  Befides,  they  are  narrow  over 
the  chine,  have  little  or  no  belly,  are  not  fit  for  a  long 
journey,  and  will  carry  no  great  weight. 
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When  a  horfe’s  back  is  very  fhort  in  proportion  to 
his  bulk,  and  yet  otherwife  well. limb’d,  he  will  hold 
out  well  enough  upon  a  journey;  but  he  is  How,  and 
never  makes  a  good  appearance.  When  he  is  tall  at 
the  fame  time,  with  very  long  legs,  he  is. worth  little. 
His  Banks  ihould  not  be  hollow,  but  fmooth  and  full; 
likewife  his  hind  parts,  or  upper  molt  haunches,  ihould 
not  be  higher  than  his  {boulders:  and  when  his  back 
is  a  litde  arched  behind  the  faddle,  it  is  a  fign  of 
ftrength,  and  ahtnefs  for  hunting  as  well  as  travelling. 

The  wind  Ihould  never  be  overlooked  in  the  choice 
of  a  horfe.  When  he  is  broken-winded,  it  muft  be 
after  he  is  feven  or  eight  years  old,  and  may  be  eafily 
known  by  his  flanks,  when  he  hands  quiet  in  the  lia¬ 
ble-,  for  he  always  pinches  them  in  with  a  very  flow 
motion,  and  then  drops  them  fuddenly.  When  he  is 
very  bad,  he  has  a  violent  cough,  and  farts  frequently, 
with  a  coniiant  working;  of  the  fundament.  His  aof- 
trils  likewife  work  as-in  a  fever ;  and  vet  he  has  no 
great  heat  or  much  abatement  in  his  appetite, 

A  thick  winded  horfe  fetches  his  breath  often,  and 
fometimes  rattles  and  wheeles.  This  may  be  always 
clifovered  by  putting  him  to  brifk  exercife.  This  de¬ 
fect  is  fometimes  accidental,  as  when  a  horfe  is  foggy 
or  foul  fed,  or  is  newly  brought  home  from  a  rank 
pafture,  or  has  had  a  cold  that  has  injured  his  lungs. 
When  it  is  natural,  it  may  be  owing  to  a  nariow  chell, 
or  when  he  is  ribbed  home  too  clofe. 

I  need  fay  nothing  of  the  glanders  in  this  place,  nor 
many  other  evident  defeats  and  difeafes,  becaufe  none 
but  ignorant  buyers  can  overlook  thefe,  when  any  fuch 
horfes  are  offered  to  fale. 

The  temper  of  a  horfe  is  a  principal  thing  to  be 
obferved,  but  is  not  very  readily  known  unlefs  to  fuch 
as  are  greatly  accustomed  to  their  tricks.  However, 
there  are  flgns  by  which  their  difpofitions  may  be  pretty 
well  diftinguifhed ;  for  a  vicious  horfe  generally  lays 
his  ears  clofe  to  his  poll,  fliews  the  whites  of  his  eyes, 
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and  looks  fallen  and  clogged.  Some  have  a  frowning 
look,  and  carry  anger  in  their  countenance,  which 
may  readily  be  difcovered  by  thofe  who  have  had  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  of  obferving  them.  They  feem 
to  (land  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  holding  up  their 
heads  very  high,  and  advancing  one  of  their  hind  legs 
forward,  which  they  reft  on  their  toe;  as  it  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  kick  the  perfon  that  comes  near  them. 
When  a  horfe  is  very  vicious,  he  pays  no  regard  to 
the  groom  that  feeds  him,  nor  puts  on  a  more  plea- 
fan  t  countenance. 

However,  fome  horfes  that  are  ticklftb,  will  lay 
back  their  ears,  but  they  have  a  pleafant  look  with 
their  eyes,  and  catch  hold  of  the  crib.  Some  do  the 
fame  from  a  playful  difpofition. 

A  horfe  that  is  fearful,  and  apt  to  dart,  often  en¬ 
dangers  the  rider’s  neck.  It  is  a  difpofition  fcldorn 
vanquished  till  he  is  old  and  ufelefs,  or  har railed  by 
conftant  travelling,  which  renders  all  kinds  of  objects 
familiar.  But  this  will  be  no  abfolute  iecurity,  if  any 
unufual  fight  (hould  appear.  This  temper  may  rea¬ 
dily  be  difcovered  by  his  crouching,  creeping,  and 
darting. 

A  hot ,  fretful  horfe,  is  never  able  to  endure  any  fa¬ 
tigue,  for  he  is  fcon  (pent,  and  unfit  to.  perform  his 
talk.  A  long  journey  wi  1  deprive  him  of  his  fleih, 
and  make  him  appear  like  a  jade,  only  fit  for  the 
dogs.  Long  reft  may  reftore  him  fo  as  to  be  able  to 
undergo  another.  But  fuch  as  thefe  can  be  of  no  long; 
duration  ;  for  they  are  liable  to  many  accidents  and 
difeafes.  A  horie  of  this  kind  will  difeover  his  fretful 
temper  as  foon  as  he  gets  out  of  the  ftable,  and  will  not 
leave  it  off  till  he  has  loft  his  fpirits. 

The  temper  of  a  dull,  heavy,  (luggifti  horfe  is  hard 
to  be  difguifed,  whatever  tricks  may  be  made  ufe  of 
to  put  him  in  fpirits.  Some  ufe  (harp  fpurs,  others 
endeavour  to  rou-fe  nim  by  the  cracking  of  the  whip, 
and  others  again  place  fome  prickly  thing  under  his 
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tail.  But  any  of  thefe  only  put  him  into  a  hurry,  with¬ 
out  concealing  his  natural  difpofition,  as  a  good  judge 
will  readily  perceive.  However,  fuch  horfes  as  thefe 
will  laft  long,  and  may  be  very  ufeful  for  fome  fort  of 
work. 

There  are  other  horfes  which  may  be  called  crib - 
biters .  Thefe  catch  hold  of  the  edge  of  the  manger, 
fuck  in  the  air,  and  gulp  it  down  till  they  are  fome- 
cimes  ready  to  burft.  This  vice  is  readily  difeovered, 
for  he  will  do  it  openly  in  the  Hall.  Likewife  his  fore¬ 
teeth  will  appear  to  be  much  worn ;  and  if  he  has  been 
long  uied  to  it,  they  will  not  meet  in  fome  places  by 
the  breadth  of  one’s  finger.  Coach-horfes  are  much 
given  to  it,  and  can  never  be  made  to  leave  it  off. 
Crib  biters  are  of  little  value,  for  they  almoft:  always 
look  lean  and  jaded,  with  a  flaring  coat;  they  are  un¬ 
fit  for  labour,  and  fubjeft  to  the  gripes  and  other  difeafes. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  fufficient  that  every  fingle 
part  of  a  horfe,  when  taken  to  pieces,  fhould  be  well 
formed,  beautiful,  and  free  from  blemifh,  but  he  fhould 
make  a  good  appearance  when  taken  altogether,  and 
every  limb  fhould  have  a  juft  fymmetry  and  propor^ 
tion  with  regard  to  all  the  reft.  When  this  is  the  cafe,: 
little  trifling  defeats  are  of  no  moment,  efpecially 
when  a  horiVs  motions  are  eafy  and  graceful,  and  all 
his  paces  fprightly,  juft,  and  regular. 

The  colours  of  horfes  are  greatly  diverfified;  but  the 
chief  are  the  bay,  the  chefnut ,  the  brown ,  the  black,  the 
dappled  grey ,  and  the  forrel.  As  for  the  white,  it  is 
not  an  original  colour,  but  proceeds  from  the  grey, 
which  turns  foonefl  to  a  white  the  lighter  it  is ;  efpe- 
ciaily  if  it  has  little  or  no  dark  mixture  about  the 
joints. 

A  bright  hay  horfe  has  commonly  a’ reddifh  dafh; 
his  mane  and  tail  are  black,  with  a  dark  or  black  lift 
down  his  back.  He  has  a  pleafant  agreeable  fhining 
afpefl.  A  dark  bay  horfe  has  his  knees  and  patterns 
almoft  always  black.  And  fome  forts  are  black  from 
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their  knees  and  hocks  downward.  Thofe  that  have 
no  lift  down  their  backs,  are  generally  black  over  their 
teins,  which  changes  gradually  from  dark  to  light,  to¬ 
wards  their  belly  and  flanks.  Bays  in  general  are  ac¬ 
counted  a  good  colour,-  unlels  they  meet  with  any 
bad  accidents  while  they  are  very  young. 

The  hairs  of  chefnat  coloured  brrfes  are  at  the  points 
of  a  pale  brown,  the  middle  is  dark,  and  the  roots  of 
a  light  colour.  The  mixture  is  not  very  diftinfl  and 
apparent  to  the  eye  •,  and  many  have  their  manes  and 
tails  very  near  the  colour  of  their  bodies,,  with  but 
little  white  about  their  legs,  and  commonly  no  mark. 
Whereas  the  hair  of  the  forrel  is  often  compofed  of  le¬ 
ver  al  colours  intermixt,  wherein  the  fox-colour  is  ge¬ 
nerally  predominant,  with  a  good  deal  of  white  about 
their  legs  and  paftcr'ns.  Many  have  a  large  blaze,  and 
others  are  quite  bald  ail  over  the  face,  with  manes  and 
tails  of  a  Tandy  or  flaxen  colour.  There  are  different 
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degrees  of  both  thefe  colours.  Some  chefnut  horfes 
have  manes  and  tails  as  light  as  the  forrel,  while  the 
hair  of  their  bodies  is  of  a  fallow  colour,  itained  with 
a  kind  of  a  beautiful  chefnut. 

The  chefnut  horfe  is  generally  preferable  to  the  for¬ 
rel,  unlefs  the  former  happens  to  be  bald  or  party- 
coloured,  or  to-  have  white  legs.  A  forrel  horfe  that 
has  much  white  about  his  limbs  is  apt  to  be  more  faulty 
in  his  feet,  and  of  a  more  tender  conftitution,  than 
thol'e  that  are  of  a  more  uniform  colour. 

Brown  horfes  are  fome  times  very  dark,  and  feme- 
times  more  light,  and  have  al  mo  ft  always  black  manes 
and  tails.  Their  joints  are  often  of  a  rally  black* 
They  are  altnoft  all  of  a  lighter  colour  towards  their 
bellies  and  flanks  than  elfe where*,  and  Tome  are  light 
about  their  muzzles.  Thole  of  this  colour  that  are 
dappled,  are  accounted  much  handforner  than  the  reft. 

Horfes  of  a  firming,  black,  that  are  well  marked,  not 
having  too  much  white,  are  in  high  efteem  for  their 
beauty.  A  itar  or  blaze,  or  white  muzzle,  cr  one  or 

more 
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more  feet  tipt  with  white,  are  thought  to  be  rather 
better  than  thole  that  are  entirely  black;  as  being  ge¬ 
nerally  Ids  ftubborn,  and  of  a  iweeter  temper.  Black 
horfes  that  are  brownifh  on  die  flanks  and  hips,  with 
brown  muzzles,  are  called  black  browns ,  which  are 
generally  of  a  good  confutation.  When  their  muzzles 
are  of  a  lighter  colour,  they  are  fa  id  to  be  meally  mouth- 
ed.  Thole  that  have  a  white  circle  round  their  eye¬ 
lids,  have  their  fundaments  often  white,  and  have  the 
appellation  of  pigeon-eyed.  Bays  and  chefnurs  are  of¬ 
ten  more  hardy  than  large  black  horfes  of  the  Englifh 
breed. 

Of  greys,  the  dappled  are  accounted  the  bed.  The 
Giver  greys  make  a  beautiful  appearance,  and  often 
prove  good;  the  iron  greys  with  light  manes  and  tails, 
are  not  thought  to  be  fo  hardy.  All  greys  turn  white 
in  procefs  of  time ;  but  the  light  plain  greys,  and  the 
pigeon-coloured  greys,  iooner  than  others  ;  and  the 
dappled  grey  Jail.  The  nutmeg-grey ,  when  the  dap¬ 
pled  parts  incline  to  bay  or  chefnuc,  are  efteemed 
good  hardy  horfes. 

Roan  horfes  have  a  diver Gty  of  colours  mixt  toge¬ 
ther;  but  the  white  is  more  predominant  than  the  reft. 
When  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  bay  or  nutmeg,  it  ren¬ 
ders  them  of  an  afpeft  agreeable  enough.  Some  of 
thefc  roans  look  as  if  thev  were  powdered  ;  and  forne 
as  if  milk  was  thrown  on  their  buttocks.  Some  leem 
to  be  fprinkled  with  pot  la  up  black;  and  lome  as  if 
their  faces  had  been  dipt  in  a  bag  of  foot.  They  are 
generally  hardy  and  fit  for  the  road.  Some  are  ex¬ 
ceeding;  good. 

Strawberry  coloured  horfes  are  fo  me  what  like  the 
roan,  but  moftly  refemble  the  forrel.  They  are  often 
marked  with  white  on  the  face  and  legs,  but  not  with¬ 
out  a  mixture  of  the  roan.  When  the  bay  is  blended 
with  it,  he  feerns  to  be  tinctured  with  claret,  and  this 
is  looked  upon  as  a  very  high  colour,  but  is  not  com- 
man.  Some  of  this  fore  turn  out  to  be  good  horfes. 

•  '  The 
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The  dun,  the  fallow,  and  the  cream-coloured  horjes 
have  a  lift  down  their  hacks,  and  their  manes  and  tails 
are  black.  The  lift  of  the  dun  and  lead-colour  becomes 
lighter  gradually,  like  the  back  of  an  eel  5  whence 
they  are  faid  to  be  eel-backed.  Dun  horfes  are  very 
feldom  chofen,  and  yet  they  may  be  very  ufeful  for 
country  farmers.  1  he  fallow  and  the  cream-coloured 
horfes  are  in  higher  eftecm,  as  well  for  beauty  as  ufe  5 
c rpecial  1  y  if  their  muzzles  and  joints  are  black,  as  well 
as  their  manes  and  tails;  fome  have  thefe  lafb  of  afilver 
colour,  without  any  abatement  of  their  goodnefs.  The 
fallow  and  the  tawny  duns  are  often  fhaded  with  a  dar¬ 
ker  colour,  or  are  faintly  dappled,  and  when  they  are 
well  matched,  make  a  fine  appearance  as  coach- 
horfes. 

Some  horfes  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  peach- colour,, 
the  ftarling,  and  the  flea  bitten  :  but  thefe  partake  of  the 
colours  already  mentioned,  to  which  they  may  be  re¬ 
ferred.  Some  again  are  finely  j  otted  like  leopards 
or  tygers,  or  deer,  with  gay  colours,  as  yellow,  red, 
&c.  with  black  ;  on  which  account  they  are  a  great 
rarity,  and  are  chiefly  pit  into  the  hands  of  great  men 
on  that  account.  Others  are  fo  ftrangely  bedaubed 
with  a  diicgreeable  variety  of  odd  colours,  that  they 
are  gen  rally  made  drudges  of,  as  being  fit  for  no¬ 
thing  elfe, 

The  marks  of  a  horfe  are  by  fome  regarded  in  a  fu- 
perftitious  manner,  being  fuppofed  to  be  lucky  or  un¬ 
lucky,  or  at  leaft  to  denote  their  good  or  bad  quali¬ 
ties.  But  this  has  no  foundation  in  experience.  How- 

1 

ever,  when  a  horfe  is  well  marked  he  is  certainly  more 
beautiful,  and  has  more  fprightlinds  and  vivacity  in 
his  afpe£t. 

The  mod  common  mark  is  a  §lar .  And  when  the 
white  defeends  from  thence  pretty  broad  towards  the 
nofe,  it  is  called  a  blaze .  W  hen  there  is  a  fmaller  line 
proceeds  from  thence  in  the  fame  manner,  it.  is  faid  to 
be  a  jr.i'p ;  and  when  the  greatdt  part  of  the  horfe’s 

.  -  face 
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face  is  covered  with  white,  he  is  faia  to  be  bald.  A 
liar  is  never  beautiful  unlefs  it  be  of  a  moderate  fize* 
nor  is  that  face  becoming  which  is  ail  over  white  de- 
fcending  to  the  bottom  of  the  cheeks.  A  fnip  fhould 
always  be  ftrait,  for  when  it  is  awry,  it  is  difagreeable. 
When  ftars  or  blazes  are  fringed  with  black  hairs,  as 
in  fome  of  the  browns,  they  look  pretty  enough ;  but 
then  their  faces  foon  grow  grey,  which  gives  them  an 
old  look.  But  it  is  otherwife  with  the  greys  and  forrels, 
who  generally  have  their  ftars  and  blazes  fringed  with 
their  own  colour. 

The  marks  on  the  feet  and  legs  of  horfes  generally 
correlpond  with  thofe  on  the  face.  Bald  horfes  have 
generally  much  white  on  their  legs,  and  they  are  often 
all  white.  Horfes  wkh  large  blazes  are  commonly 
marked  in  the  fame  manner.  Thefe  are  not  unbecom¬ 
ing  s  but  a  horfe  with  little  or  no  mark  on  his  face, 
looks  difagreeably  with  white  legs,  efpecially  when  the 
white  riles  higher  than  the  fetlock.  A  bald-faced 
horfe,  or  one  that  has  a  blaze,  with  his  feet  intirely  of 
another  colour,  is  thought  to  be  badly  marked.  And 
fo  is  a  horfe  that  has  both  his  near  feet  white,  as  well 
as  thofe  that  have  both  the  off-feet  white,  while  the  reft 
are  not  marked  at  all  Some  diflike  a  horfe  when  the 
near- foot  before  is  white,  and  the  off-foot  behind,  and 
the  contrary.  According  to  the  common  opinion, 
thofe  are  heft  marked  who  have  the  near- foot,  or  both 
feet  behind  white*,  or  when  the  near-foot,  or  both  feet 
before  are  white:  efpecially  when  the  face  has  a  radi¬ 
ated  ftar,  or  a  fmall  blaze  on  his  face. 

When  the  white  parts  about  the  feet  are  inden  ed 
with  black,  or  any  other  colour  towards  the  coronet, 
or  when  the  coronet  is  fpotted  like  ermine,  the  feet  are 
looked  upon  to  be  gootl.  When  all  the  four  legs  are 
white,  efpecially  if  it  rifes  above  the  knee,  or  hocks, 
and  when  the  patterns  and  hoofs  are  white  like  wife,  it 
gives  the  horfe  an  ugly  appearance,  inclining  too  much 

to 
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to  the  pye-bald  For  which  reafon  few  gentlemen  will 
choofe  to  ride  them. 


f  Some  horfes  that  have  fhort  hair,  and  are  finely 
coated,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  ungelt,  have  a  mark 
like  a  feather.  Sometimes  it  is  round,  and  fometimes 
long  and  narrow,  like  a  feather,  or  an  ear  of  barley. 
The  round  is  oken  on  the  forehead;  fometimes  on  the 
/boulders  and  brifket,  looking  like  embroidery.  When 
this  mark  is  on  the  neck,  it  is  placed  immediately  un¬ 
der  the  mane,  and  runs  downwards  towards  the  wi¬ 
thers.  When  it  is  on  both  fides  the  neck,  fo  much  the 
better.  Sometimes  they  are  on  the  thigh,  running 
down  towards  the  dock,  and  fometimes  down  the  fore¬ 
arm,  or  in  other  places.  Feathers  in  general  are  almoft 
always  the  fign  of  the  goodnefs  of  a  horfe,  and  fome¬ 
times  making  an  exceeding  beautiful  appearance. 


Of  the  ANATOMY  of  a  HORSE. 


H  E  body  of  a  horfe,  as  well  as  that  of  all  other 


X  animals,  is  divided  into  folids  and  fluids,  which 
adt  upon  each  other.  From  this  adtion,  when  it  is 
reciprocal,  and  performed  in  a  natural  and  due  man¬ 
ner,  the  feveral  functions  are  produced,  without  which, 
an  animal  cannot  perform  the  various  operations  for 
which  nature  has  appointed  him. 


Of  the  Solids, 


F  HE  folid  parts  confifl  of  a  mafs  of  various 
X  pipes  and  vefTels,  which  ferve  to  contain  the 
feveral  fluids  and  liquors,  which  ferve  for  feveral 
purpofes,  according  to  their  diflindt  natures.  All 
thefe  vefTels  have  a  general  tendency  to  contrac- 
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tion, 
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tion,  which  brings  their  Tides  nearer  together,  and  di- 
minifhes  their  diameter.  This  quality  of  the  veffels 
is  called  elaflicity,  which  when  of  a  proper  flrength, 
that  is,  neither  too  high  nor  too  weak,  has  a  great 
influence  in  preferving  health,  and  keeping  off  cliff 
eafes. 

However,  all  the  veffels  are  not  of  the  fame  con¬ 
fidence  ;  for  Tome  are  hard,  as  the  bones  and  car¬ 
tilages,  Thefe  ferve  to  fuflain  the  other  parts,  and 
give  a  firmnefs  and  attitude  to  the  body.  The  foft 
parts  are  mufcles ,  Jkin ,  bowels ,  &c.  The  folid  parts 
are  divided  into  the  fmilar  and  fimple ,  and  the  com¬ 
pound  or  organic. 

The  Jtmilar  parts  are  the  fibres ,  the  membranes ,  the 
bones ,  the  ligament r,  the  mufcles ,  the  tendons ,  the  a- 
poneurofes ,  the  glands ,  the  blood-vefjels ,  the  nerves , 
and  the  common  teguments. 

The  fibres  are  long  {lender  threads  of  different 
kinds.  Some  are  foft,  flexible,  and  a  little  elaflic 
or  fpringy.  Thefe  are  hollow  like  pipes,  or  fpunge- 
ous,  and  full  of  little  cells,  fuch  as  the  nervous  and 
flefhy  fibres ;  others  are  more  folid  and  flexible, 
with  a  ftrong  elaflicity  or  fpring,  fuch  as  the  mem¬ 
branous  or  cartilaginous  ;  another  fort  are  hard  and 
inflexible,  as  the  fibres  of  the  bones. 

A  membrane  is  a  flexible  web  of  fibres,  eroding 
each  other  in  the  fame  plane.  Their  finenefs  depends 
on  that  of  the  fibres,  and  their  thicknefs  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  feveral  planes.  When  thefe  cover  the 
veffels,  they  are  called  tunics  or  coats.  Their  ufe  is 
to  line  the  principal  parts  of  the  body,  to  conftitute 
veins  and  arteries,  as  well  as  to  cover  the  bones. 

The  bones  are  the  hardefl:  parts  of  an  animal  bo¬ 
dy.  The  fubftance  of  the  bone  is  a  texture  of  folid 
fibres,  differently  difpofed  according  to  the  conform¬ 
ation  of  each  bone.  They  are  compofed  of  three 
fubftances  \  the  one  is  compact ,  as  the  externa)  part  of 
the  bone  j  the  other  is  cellular ,  as  the  extremities  of 

the 
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the  long  bones  5  the  third  is  reticular ,  and  is  formed 
of  (lender  threads,  which  proceed  from  and  crofs  the 
fpungeous  fubftances.  In  the  flat  bones,  as  the  fkull, 
there  is  no  reticular  fubftance. 

The  oily  fubftance  in  the  cells  of  thefe  bones  is  call¬ 
ed  marrow ,  as  well  as  that  in  the  cavities  of  the  long 
bones. 

The  cartilages  or  griftles  are  white,  fmooth,  po- 
lifhed,  fupple,  elaftic  fubftances,  without  cavities  and 
marrow.  They  are  harder  than  the  other  parts,  but 
not  fo  hard  as  bones.  They  cover  the  extremities  of 
the  bones  at  the  joints,  ferving  to  unite  them  more 
clofely,  and  to  abate  the  fridion,  All  the  cartilages 
of  the  joints  are  covered  with  a  membrane  called  peri - 
chon  drum. 

The  ligaments  are  white,  fibrous,  clofe  compared 
fubftances,  which  are  more  fupple  and  more  pliant 
than  the  griftles  •,  are  hard  to  break,  and  cannot  be 
extended  or  ftretched  without  great  difficulty.1  They 
ferve  to  tie  the  bones  together,  as  well  as  to  bound  and 
preferve  certain  parts. 

The  mufcles  are  maftes  or  bundles  of  reddhh  fi¬ 
bres,  and  are  covered  with  their  own  proper  mem¬ 
brane.  The  extremity  of  the  mufcles  are  generally 
terminated  with  white,  (lender,  compad  fibres,  which 
form  a  round  body  called  a  tendon.  When  they  are 
dilated  into  a  thin,  fiat,  and  broad  kind  of  membrane, 
it  is  called  aponeurofis .  The  red,  foft  parts  of  the 
rnufcle  are  commonly  called  fleflo.  Their  addon  con- 
lifts  in  contrading  the  fibres. 

T he  glands  are  little  bodies  formed  by  the  texture 
of  fibres  of  every  kind,  and  are  covered  with  a  mem¬ 
brane.  Thofe  that  feparate  any  fluid  from  the  blood, 
as  the  kidneys,  are  called  conglomerate  *,  thofe  that  ferve 
to  perfed  the  lymph  are.  termed  conglobate:  thus  the 
glands  of  the  groin,  armpits,  &e.  are  conglobate  glands. 

With  regard  to  the  blood-vejjels ,  the  arteries ,  and 
the  veins.  The  arteries  are  elaftic  tubes  which  pro- 
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ceed  from  the  heart,  from  whence  they  receive  the 
blood,  and  convey  it  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body.  The 
veins  are  only  a  continuation  of  the  lafl  divifion  of  the 
arteries,  and  return  the  fuperfluous  blood  to  the  heart. 
The  arteries  have  two  motions,  the  one  of  dilatation, 
called  the  diaftole  -,  the  other  of  contraction,  termed  the 
Jyftcle.  Thefe  oppofite  motions  form  the  puife.  The 
veins  have  no  fenfible  motion-,  but  they  contain  valves 
at  certain  diflances,  which  hinder  the  blood  from  re* 
turning  back. 

The  lymphatic  vefftls  are  divided  into  arteries  and 
veins :  The  lymphatic  arteries  are  fmall  tranfparent 
vcfiftls,  which  convey  an  aqueous  fluid,  called  lym¬ 
pha ,  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body.  The  lymphatic 
ve  ns  are  only  a  continuation  of  the  arteries  of  the  fame 
name,  which  carry  part  of  the  lympha  back  to  the 
blood. 

The  laufeai  veffels  are  a  kind  of  lymphatic  veins, 
becaule  though  they  receive  the  chyle  from  the  in- 
teftines,  yet  they  are  full  of  lympha  when  that  fluid  is 
ablent. 

The  nerves  are  white  cylindrical  cords  white  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  brain  and  fpinal  marrow.  They  have  a 
covering  from  a  membrane  of  the  brain,  called  the 
dura  water ,  and  are  diftributed  into  all  parts  of  the 
body,  and  convey  a  fluid  called  the  animal  fpirits , 
which  are  the  principle  of  motion  and  perception. 

The  adipofe  membrane  is  placed  on  the  internal 
furface  of  the  fkin,  and  is  a  texture  of  very  fine  mem¬ 
braneous  leaves,  in  which  are  an  infinite  number  of 
cells  filled  with  fat,  which  communicate  with  each 
other. 

On  theoutfide  of  the  hide  or  fkin  is  the  hair,  which 
ferves  for  cloathing,  defence,  and  ornament.  It  lies 
thicker  and  fmoother  on  the  young  horfes  than  the 
old. 

The  fcarf-skin  is  the  uppermoft  cover  of  the  hide, 
all  over  the  body,  through  which  the  hair  grows. 

This 
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This  is  the  part  that  rifes  in  bladders  after  bliftering 
or  burning.  It  ferves  to  defend  the  nervous  papilla 
from  the  immediate  adion  of  external  bodies;  whole 
impreflion  would  be  too  painful  without  it. 

The  Jkin  or  hide^  I  mean  that  part  of  it  properly 
called  the  fkin,  is  compofed  of  membranous  and  ner¬ 
vous  fibres,  ahd  is  full  of  veiTels.  On  its  external  fur- 
face  are  fmall  glands,  whofe  excretory  duds  open  on 
the  external  furface,  and  ferve  to  carry  off  the  fvveat. 
On  the  outward  part  are  the  pyramidal  papilla ;  thei'e 
are  fmall  eminences  which  are  extremely  lenfible,  ef- 
pecially  in  any  part  where  the  fcarf  fkin  is  off. 


Of  the  Fluids. 


BY  fluids  we  are  to  underftand  that  humour  con¬ 
tained  in  the  folids  which  compofe  the  human 
body  ;  the  principal  of  which  is  the  bicod.  All  the 
other  fluids  proceed  from  hence,  except  the  chyle , 
from  whence  the  blood  itfelf  is  formed;  and  therefore 
we  fhall  fpeak  of  that  flrft. 

The  chyle  is  a  milky  fluid,  extraded  from  the  ali¬ 
ments  by  means  of  digeftion.  It  is  made  fooner  or 
later,  according  as  the  horie’s  ftomach  is  ftronger  or 
weaker.  It  con  fills  of  feveral  fluids ,  of  the  liquor 
that  is  exprefled  from  the  falival  glands  to  dilute  the 
food  in  chewing  ;  of  the  liquor  proceeding  from  the 
glands  of  the  ccfophagus  or  gullet  ;  of  the  liquor  of  the 
ftomach;  of  the  pancreatic  juice;  of  the  gall,  and  the 
fluids  that  proceed  from  the  fmall  inteftines, 

The  blood  is  a  fluid  that  no  animal  can  be  without, 
becaufe  it  fupports  life  and  the  ftrength  of  the  body  : 
for  when  the  vefiels  are  emptied  of  it,  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  mind  and  body  ceafe.  When  the  blood 
is  let  out  into  a  veflel,  as  foon  as  it  is  cold  it  coagu- 
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lates  and  feparates  into  two  parts,  whereof  one  is  red 
and  like  a  curd,  and  the  other  is  fluid  and  ferous. 

Some  of  the  fluids  which  are  feparated  from  the 
mafs  of  blood,  are  mixed  with  it  again  ;  fuch  as  the 
fat,  the  fynovia ,  the  animal  fpirits,  '  &c.  Some  are 
carried  entirely  off,  as  the  urine,  the  matter  of  infenfi- 
bls  perfpiration,  and  fweat .  Another  fort  again  are 
between  both  the  former,  part  of  which  is  thrown 
out,  and  part  returns  into  the  blood  again  ;  fuch  as 
the  faliva,  the  pancreatic  juice,  the  bile ,  dec. 


Of  the  Bones,  Cartilages,  and  Ligaments. 

THE  banes  of  a  horfe’s  head  are  feventeen  in 
number ;  which  are  as  follow:  The  bone  of  the 
forehead :  this  in  colts  is  divided  by  a  future  or  feam 
down  the  middle,  which  wears  out  in  time.  The  two 
parietal  or  jide-benes  :  thefe  are  divided  by  a  future 
which  reaches  along  the  middle  of  the  head,  from  the 
forehead  to  the  noli  bone  feared  on  the  hind  part  of  the 
head.  All  the  bones  of  the  head,  except  the  tempo? 
ral  bones,  are  joined  together  by  futures  indented  into 
each  other,  as  in  moft  animals.  The  temporal  bones 
are  united  together  by  apportion,  and  to  circumam¬ 
bient  bones  by  a  kind  of  gummy  cement.  They  are 
thick  and  very  hard  in  the  middle  and  lower  part,  but 
are  thinner  above,  efpeciaiiy  round  their  upper  edges. 
The  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  are  the  wedge-like  bone, 
the  jugal  bone,  and  the  Jievedike  bene.  The  other 
eight  belong  to  the  ear,  four  on  each  fide,  and  fortn 
the  organs  of  hearing. 

The  wedge-like  bone  is  joined  before  to  the  frontal 
bone,  and  behind  to  the  lower  part  of  the  occipital  or 
noli  bone,  making  the  bottom  or  bafis  of  the  fkull. 
The  fi  eve  dike  bone  divides  the  noftrils,  and  gives  a 
paffage  to  the  feveral .nerves  or  veflels  which  are  lub- 
:  "  ■  :  r  )  ferviept 
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fervient  to  the  fenfes  of  feeing,  hearing,  and  fmelling. 
There  are  feverai  cavities  in  this  bone  filled  up  with 
fpungy  flefh. 

The  upper  jaw-hone  is  joined  to  thefe,  and  has  a 
little  procefs,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  orbit  of  the 
eye.  The  cheek  bone  is  part  of  this,  and  has  a  hol¬ 
low  below  the  eye  on  each  fide,  which  is  divided  by 
four  boney  portions  that  open  into  the  nofe.  There  is 
likewife  a  little  hole  on  each  fide,  through  which  a 
pipe  paffes,  to  carry  off  the  fuperfluous  moifture 
from  the  glands  at  the  inner  corners  of  the  eyes. 
When  thefe  are  ftopt,  it  occafions  the  diflemper  cal¬ 
led  the  haw.  On  the  lower  part  are  the  fockets  of 
the  teeth,  which  with  the  tufks  are  twenty,  viz.  fix 
fore-teeth,  and  twelve  grinders  or  double-teeth,  that 
is,  fix  on  each  fide. 

The  lower  jaw  is  moveable,  and  is  articulated  in¬ 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  is  round 
and  fmooth  on  the  lower  edge,  and  hollow  within, 
containing  cells  filled  with  marrow;  the  middle  or 
fiat  part  is  more  folid.  The  fockets  of  the  teeth  are 
the  fame  in  number  as  in  the  upper  jaw. 

Several  blood-veffels  pafs  through  the  Teams  of  the 
fkull,  and  through  holes  and  perforations  in  feverai 
parts  of  the  fkuli :  thefe  carry  the  blood  to  and  from 
the  brain  and  its  membranes.  There  are  likewife  le- 
veral  paflages  for  the  nerves,  all  which  are  belt  leen 
in  the  fkull  of  a  horfe. 

There  are  feverai  impreffions  and  furrows  on  the 
infide  of  the  bones  of  the  fkull,  and  which  are  made 
by  the  arteries  of  the  dura  mater ,  a  membrane  that 
enwraps  the  brain.  When  the  bones  of  the  fkull  are 
quite  grown,  no  common  faw  will  touch  them;  by 
which  means  a  horfe’s  head  is  well  defended  a  gain  it 
external  injuries,  unlefs  it  be  towards  the  noie9  tor 
that  part  confifts  of  more  fpungy  bones  and  cartilages, 
which  are  extremely  fen  able  and  tender. 

C  4.  Tho 
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The  bone  of  the  tongue  is  like  a. Greek  and  ferves 
for  the  infertion  of  the  feveral  mufcles  of  the  head  or 
palate  and  wind  p’pe* 

The  vertebra  or  bones  of  the  back  are  thus  num¬ 
bered  :  The  neck  has  (even,  the  back  feventeen,  the 
loins  feven,  the  croup  fix,  and  the  tail  eighteen.  The 
fpines  of  the  bones  of  the  neck  are  round  andfmooth, 
with  a  hollownefs  between  them  on  each  fide.  The 
uppermoft  has  a  procefs  which  is  received  into  the  fe- 
cond,  and  on  which  the  head  turns  as  on  a  hinge. 
The  feventeen  joints  of  the  back  have  very  high  fpines, 
efpecially  on  the  withers,  which  rife  arch- wife  and  are 
united  by  a  ftrong  ligament.  The  fpines  are  fhorter 
along  the  withers,  till  they  approach  the  loins,  where 
they  rife  higher.  But  behind  they  are  more  level  as 
they  approach  towards  the  rump.  All  thefe  have  large 
holes,  through  which  the  marrow  of  the  back  paffes 
from  the  brain  to  the  rump.  The  bones  of  the  tail 
are  not  perforated,  being  without  marrow.  They  are 
fpungy,  and  joined  together  by  loft  griftles.  They 
are  largeft  at  the  rump,  and  leffen  gradually  till  they 
end  in  a  point. 

The  collar-bones  are  one  on  each  fide,  fhaped  like 
an  f  They  are  united  at  one  end  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  bread:  bone  by  little  heads  which  enter  Into  the 
cavities,  and  to  the  uppermoft  rack-bone  of  the  back. 
They  ferve  to  ftipport  the  blade-bones,  and  to  keep 
them  from  Hiding  forward. 

The  ribs  are  diftinguifhcd  into  the  true  and  falfe, 
and  are  34  in  number.  The 'true  are  neareft  the  fhoul- 
der*,  and  are  nine  in  number  on  each  fide,  which  are 
joined  to  the  rack-bones  of  the  back.  The  baftard 
or  falfe  ribs  are  eight  on  each  fide:  they  are  not  fo 
hard  and  ftrong  as  the  true  ribs,  and  grow  fhorter  as 
they  approach  towards  the  flanks  ;  they  are  all  thick 
towards  the  back,  but  thin  and  flat  on  the  other  end. 
When  the  ribs  are  large  in  cornpafs,  a  horfe’s  belly 
looks  more  round ;  but  when  thev  are  fhort,  a  horfe’s 

bellv 
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belly  has  not  that  afped  which  gives  a  general  fatis- 
fadion,  nor  does  the  animal  breathe  fo  freely.  They 
are  very  fmooth  on  the  infide,  being  covered  with  a 
membrane  extremely  fine. 

The  breaft-bone  is  fhaped  fomewhat  like  the  bottom 
of  a  fhip  and  has  cartilaginous  dents  where  it  receives 
the  lower  end  of  the  true  ribs.  That  part  next  the 
pit  of  the  flomach  is  called  the  j word  like  cartilage , 
becaufe  its  point  refembles  a  fword. 

The  blade  bone  of  the  fhoulders  runs  from  below  the 
withers  to  the  point  of  the  fhoulder  bone*  which  lafb 
turns  backwards  toward  the  elbows,  making  an  acute 
angle  with  the  former.  The  blade-bone  is  joined  to 
the  ribs  by  mufcles  which  have  very  flrong  tendons. 
In  the  lower  end  there  is  a  fhallow  cavity,  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  head  of  the  fhoulder  bone.  It  is  furrounded 
with  a  tough  cartilaginous  fubflance,  and  is  covered 
with  a  broad  flrong  ligament,  which  not  only  prevents 
the  fhoulder  bone  from  flipping  out,  but  renders  the 
motion  of  the  fhoulder  eafy,  and  fit  to  play  in  all  the 
neceflary  diredions. 

Th t  fhoulder  bone  is  fhort,  and  reaches  to  the  elbow, 
where  it  joins  to  the  bone  of  the  fore  leg  by  very  flrong 
ligaments.  It  has  two  proceffis  at  the  lower  end,  be¬ 
tween  which  a  high  procefs  of  the  leg  bone  enters, 
which  makes  the  elbow  joint ;  and  the  high  flender 
procefs  of  the  leg  bone  makes  the  elbow.  This  riles 
higher  than  the  joint,  and  hinders  the  leg  from  turn¬ 
ing  backward. 

The  leg-bone  is  joined  to  the  fhank-bone,  which 
are  received  into  each  other.  This  joint  makes  the 
knee,  and  has  two  ranks  of  little  bones  within  the 
bending  of  the  knee,  three  in  the  firfl,  and  four  in  the 
fecond,  which  ferve  to  render  the  motion  fafe  and 
ealy.  They  are  united  together  by  ligaments,  which 
are  partly  tenciious,  and  part  y  cartilaginous. 

The  Jhank  bone  reaches  from  the  knee  to  the  great 
pajlerny  and  is  compofed  of  three  bones,  one  of  which 
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is  large,  and  the  others  fmall.  Thefe  laft  are  thick 
and  round  upwards,  and  fmall  downwards.  The 
great  pallern  has  three  fmall  procefles,  which  are  re¬ 
ceived  into  three  cavities  of  the  fhank-bone.  The  great 
paffern  has  Hkewife  two  cavities,  which  receive  the 
procefs  of  the  fhank-bone.  On  the  back  part  of  the 
great  paftern,  two  triangular  bones  are  fixt,  which 
form  th zfetlocky  and  ferve  to  fuftain  the  joint  in  its 
regular" motions,  preventing  the  falfe. 

The  little  paftern ,  or  coronary  hone ,  is  fo  clofely 
united  with  the  great  paftern ,  that  they  feem  to  be  one 
before  examination.  1  he  lower  end  of  the  little  pa¬ 
ftern  is  articulated  with  the  coffin  or  foot- bone,  be¬ 
tween  which  behind  is  placed  the  nut- hone ,  fo  called 
by  Monfieur  la  Foffe ,  and  which  is  omitted  by  Gihfon . 
The  little  pattern  is  reduced  into  the  great  by  two 
beads,  and  into  the  coffin-bone  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  coffin-bone  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  lies  within  the 
hoof,  as  in  a  coffin.  It  is  round  on  the  upper  part, 
where  it  receives  the  little  paftern  or  coronary-bone,  ■ 
but  grows  broader  and  thinner  toward  the  bottom. 

It  is  of  a  porous  fubftance,  and  may  be  eafiiy  pierced 
by  nails  or  other  fharp  things  that  are  trod  upon. 

The  namelefs  hones  are  feared  on  the  hind  part  of 
a  horfe,  and  are  divided  into  the  haunch ,  the  hip ,  and 
the  jhare -hones  The  fiat  fides  of  the  hip-bone  form 
the  hip,  with  the  mufcles  that  are  placed  in  the  hol¬ 
low  of  them.  Tire  haunch-bones,  which  fome  call 
the  os  pubis ,  make  a  fmall  arch  at  the  extremity  of  the 
lower  belly,  through  which  the  yard  pafies,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  is  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The 
Jhare-honeSy  termed  in  Latin  the  ifchtum^  have  a  round 
cavity  on  each  fide  which  receive  the  head  of  the  thigh¬ 
bone.  The  back  or  upper  part  of  thefe  bones  are  join¬ 
ed  to  the  os  facrum  by  cartilages  or  griftlcs  which  in 
time  turn  almoft  into  bones.  The  bone  called  the  os 
facrum  lies  under  the  crupper,  next  the  rump;  which, 
with  the  namelefs  bones,  form  the  pelvis  or  bafon.  It 
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is  joined  to  the  lowed  rack-bone  of  the  loins,  and  to 
the  uppermoft  bone  of  the  rump. 

The  thigh-bone  has  a  round  longifh  head,  called  by 
fome  the  whirl-bone,  which  enters  the  cup  of  the  hip¬ 
bone,  and  on  which  it  turns  backward  and  forward. 
The  lower  end  of  the  thigh-bone  has  two  procefles, 
like  a  pully,  between  which  there  is  a  large  fpace 
which  receives  the  protuberance  of  the  leg- bone.  Be¬ 
tween  the  thigh-bone  and  the  leg-bone  there  is  a  hol¬ 
low  that  receives  the  ftifle-bone,  which  anfwers  to  the 
knee-pan  of  a  man.  It  is  prominent  on  the  outfide, 
and  rough  where  the  mufcles  of  the  thigh  are  inferred, 
and  curved  and  fmooth  on  the  infide.  It  is  kept  in 
its  place  by  a  ftrong  ligament  which  rifes  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  leg- bone,  and  is  inferted  into  its  lower 
end:  as  alfo  by  the  tendons  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
thigh,  which  are  inferted  into  its  upper  end  :  together 
with  a  ftrong  ligamentous  fubftance  which  is  expanded 
all  over  it.  It  is  very  ftrong  and  folid,  like  a  piece  of 
flint,  and  has  no  cavity. 

The  fmail  hones  of  the  hock  are  placed  in  tvyo  ranks, 
like  thofe  of  the  knee  :  the  firft  confifts  of  three,  and 
the  fecond  of  four,  which  are  articulated  into  the  in- 
ftep.  They  are  fmooth,  to  facilitate  the  motion  of 
the  joint,  and  ferve  to  keep  a  horfe’s  legs  from  doub¬ 
ling  under  him.  The  inftep  confifts  of  three  bones 
clofely  united,  which  appear  as  one.  The  paflern  and 
coffin-bone  differ  in  nothing  from  thofe  of  the  fore¬ 
feet. 

The  hoofs  are  made  up  of  hulks,  which  cover  the 
pyradimil  papilla  of  the  fkin,  which  lie  clofe  upon 
one  another.  They  are  without  fenfe,  that  the  horfe 
may  the  better  encounter  the  roughnefs  of  the  road. 
When  they  are  paired  or  cut,  they  always  grow  again. 
They  are  faftened  to  the  coffin-bone  by  a  ligament 
which  furrounds  it  below  the  coronet,  like  a  piece  of 
tape.  Underneath  the  hoofs  are  many  twigs  of  ten¬ 
dons,  nerves,  and  mufcles,  which  run  to  the  bottom 
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of  the  foot,  making  the  fubftance  which  lies  beneath 


the  foal  and  the  coffin-bone. 

All  the  long  bones  are  hollow  in  the  middle,  being 
filled  with  marrow,  and  porous  at  the  extremities ; 
over  which  they  have  an  epiphyfis  or  griftly  cap,  to 
render  the  motion  of  the  horfe  free  and  eafy  \  there  are 
Jikewife  glands  in  the  joints,  which  feparate  an  oily 
matter,  which  always  keeps  them  flippery,  and  pre^ 


vent  their  wearing. 


Of  the  Muscles. 


HE  mufcles  have  been  defined  before,  and  are 


well  known  to  be  the  inftruments  of  motion. 


They  have  long  been  the  fubjedf  of  an  elaborate  en¬ 
quiry  in  a  human  body,  «nd  for  that  reafon  have  ob¬ 
tained  particular  names.  But  as  thefe  are  wanting  in 
a  horfe,  we  can  only  at  prefent  defcribe  them  by  their 
ufes,  And  this,  if  duly  attended  to,  will  anfwer  all 
the  p.urpofes  of  thofe,  who  out  of  curiofity  examine 
into  the  nature  of  a  horfe,  or  who  have  undertaken  the 
more  arduous  talk  of  curing  their  difeafes,  efpecially 
in  cafes  wherein  the  mufcles  are  principally  affedfed. 

I  (hall  begin  with  the  mufcles  of  the  eyelids  and  eyes. 
The  eyelids  have  one  pair  of  mulcles,  v/hich  ferve  to 
open  them,  and  two  to  ffiut  them.  That  which  is 
employed  in  opening  them,  is  peculiar  to  the  eyelid  ; 
whereas  the  other  two,  whofe  ufe  is  to  bring  them  to¬ 
gether,  or  ffiut  the  eye,  is  inferted  into  both.  They 
all  have  their  rife  from  the  edge  of  the  hole  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  orbit  through  which  there  is  a  paffage  for 
the  optic  nerve.  The  mufcles  in  the  forehead  have 
force  fhare  in  thefe  adlions,  which  may  be  perceived 
when  the  horfe  is  brought  out  of  a  dark  place  into  the 
light. 
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The  eye  has  feven  pair  of  mufcles,  to  perform  the 
variety  of  motions  which  that  organ  requires.  They 
have  fix  of  thefe  in  common  with  men,  and  have  their 
rife  from  the  fame  part  as  the  former,  as  alfo  the  ie- 
venth,  which  is  peculiar  to  animals  that  feed  with 
their  heads  downwards,  and  ferve  to  fufpend  the  eye, 
keeping  it  from  projedting  too  far  outwards.  It  is 
fhort  and  flefhy,  and  is  inferted  into  the  hinder  part  of 
the  cornea . 

The  nofe  has  four  pair  of  mufcles,  which  rife  from 
the  upper  jaw,  and  from  under  the  eyes.  They  are 
all  inferted  into  the  griilles  of  the  noftrils,  and  part  of 
the  upper  lip.  They  ferve  to  widen  and  contract  the 
noftrils :  which  adtion  is  mod  apparent  when  horfes 
are  much  heated  with  exercife,  when  they  are  broken- 
winded,  and  when  they  have  a  fever.  When  the 
working  of  the  noftrils  is  violent,  the  upper-lip  is 
drawn  upwards  at  the  fame  time. 

The  lips  have  five  pair  of  mufcles  that  are  proper, 
and  two  common  to  the  mouth  and  cheeks;  one  pair 
of  thefe  ferve  to  draw  the  fuperior  lip  directly:  Befides, 
there  is  a  remarkable  mufcle  which  belongs  to  the 
lips,  and  afiifts  in  all  the  motions  of  the  jaw,  and  has 
a  very  ftrong  adtion  ;  for  which  reafon,  it  arifes  partly 
from  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  partly  from  the  fhoul- 
der-bone,  breaft-bone,  and  collar-bone,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  chin,  lips,  and  lower  part  of  the  nofe.  The 
remainder,  which  diredt  the  motion  of  the  lips;  arifd 
from  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  and  are  inferted  into 
the  fphindter  muftle,  which  furrounds  the  extremity 
of  the  lips 

The  mufcles  belonging  to  the  lower  jaw  are  the 
temporal  mufcles,  which  compofe  the  tiefhy  part  of 
the  temp’es,  which  ferve  to  fhut  the  mouth,  and  the 
above-mentioned  ftrong  mufcle  which  is  inferted  into 
the  chin  and  upper  lip,  which  helps  to  pull  down  the 
jaw,  and  open  the  mouth.  The  mafteter  mulcles  are 
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ufed  in  chewing ;  and  there  is  one  pair  that  pull  the 
jaw  forwards,  and  another  backwards. 

The  tongue  con  fills  of  mufcular  fibres,  which  lie  in 
different  directions,  and  have  different  motions.  The 
tongue  has  feven  pair  of  mufcles,  fome  of  which  arife 
from  the  lower  jaw,  and  fome  from  the  os  hyoides . 
One  pair  arifes  from  the  temporal  bones,  and  pulls  the 
tongue  backwards,  being  inferted  in  the  fide  of  the 
tongue,  and  another  proceeds  from  the  lower  jaw  near 
the  furthermofl:  grinders,  and  is  inferted  into  the  bridle 
of  the  tongue.  W  hen  thefe  ad  together,  the  horfe  is 
enabled  to  fwallow  the  aliment  after  it  is  chewed. 

The  head  of  the  wind-pipe  has  fix  pair  of  mufcles, 
which  help  to  open  and  Ihut  its  valves  when  the  air 
paffes  and  repaffes  in  breathing.  It  has  likewife  ano¬ 
ther  pair  which  draws  both  fides  of  the  ewer  like  gri- 
file  together,  to  prevent  any  hurtful  matter  from  en¬ 
tering  therein.  The  epiglottis ,  which  ferves  chiefly  to 
open  and  fhut  the  wind  pipe,  has  very  fmall  mufcles. 
\V  hen  thefe  mufcles  are  affeded  by  colds,  or  are  in¬ 
flamed,  they  render  fwallowing  difficult. 

The  head  of  the  gullet  ox  pharynx  has  mufcles  which 
ferve  to  contrad  or  open  the  upper  orifice  of  the  gul¬ 
let  \  and  there  is  likewife  a  kind  of  fphinder  mufcle 
which  ferves  to  contract  it  after  feeding. 

The  ears  of  a  horfe  are  very  moveable,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  turned  different  ways  according  to  the  different 
di red: ions  of  founds,  efpeqially  when  they  are  hot  or 
fearful.  The  outward  ear  has  four  mufcles  *  one  of 
which  lifts  it  up  and  points  it  forward  *,  a  fecond  pulls 
it  backward  *,  a  third  points  it  downwards  the  fourth 
aflifts  the  fecond,  and  pulls  the  ear  backward,  and 
downward  towards  the  horfe’s  neck,  A  quick  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  ear  is  a  fign  of  ftrong  mufcles,  and  a  good 
fpirit.  The  inward  ear  has  two  mulcles  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  organ  of  hearing. 

The  head  aqd  neck  are  moved  forward,  backward, 
(ideways,  and  fomewhat  circular.  To  perform  which 
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motions,  there  are  eight  pair  of  mufcles  proper  to  the 
head,  and  four  pair  common  to  the  head  and  neck. 
Some  of  the  proper  mufcles  arife  from  the  breaft- 
bone,  collar-bone,  and  the  vertebra  or  rack-bones  of 
the  neck,  and  are  inferted  into  the  occipital  or  noil- 
bone,  or  into  the  precedes  of  the  temporal  bones. 
Thofe  that  belong  both  to  the  head  and  neck,  arife 
from  the  bread- bone,  the  fpines  of  the  vertebrae  of  the 
cheft,  and  the  rack-bones  of  the  back,  and  are  inferted 
higher  or  lower  into  the  tranfverfe  procelles  of  the 
bones  of  the  neck.  Thefe  with  the  mufcuJar  expao- 
fions  between  the  precedes  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
flefh  lying  on  thofe  parts.  The  expand ons  are  the 
inter jpinal  mufcles  which  afiift  in  the  motions  of  the 
vertebrae. 

The  back  and  loins  have  four  pair  of  mufcles,  com¬ 
mon  to  both.  The  find  pair  are  very  long,  for  they 
extend  from  the  haunch-bones  and  the  os  Jacrum  to  the 
temporal  bones  on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  and  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fpines  as  they  pafs  along.  They  are 
a  great  fecurity  to  the  back,  and  afiift  the  other  three 
pair  in  all  their  mot  ons.  When  all  thefe  mulcles  abb 
together,  the  whole  back  is  contracted  ;  but  when 
they  a<ft  on  one  fide  only,  they  bend  the  body  on  that 
fide. 

The  lower  belly  has  five  pair  of  mufcles,  which  feve- 
raliy  rife  from  the  haunch-bone,  (hare-bone,  ribs, 
bread,  and  other  adjacent  parts.  They  are  moftly 
inferted  into  the  white  line  which  runs  along  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  belly.  One  pair  pa  fie  s  obliquely  down¬ 
wards,  another  obliquely  upwards,  another  has  a 
(Iraight  direction  from  the  bread:  to  the  (hare-bone. 
A  fourth  pair  a  (lifts  the  ftraight  mufcles  in  pulling 
down  the  bread  :  and  the  filth  are  the  tranfverfe  pair 
which  run  from  the  loins  and  iowermoft  ribs,  on  each 
fide,  to  the  white  line.  The  ufe  of  thefe  mufcles  is  to 
comprefs  the  belly,  and  difeharge  the  excrements-, 
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I  ike  wife  they  affifl  the  midriff,  together  with  the  rnuf* 
cles  of  the  bread  and  ribs,  in  refpiration. 

The  hreaft  has  four  pair  of  mufcles  to  expand  and 
dilate  the  ched,  and  two  pair  to  contradt  and  cpm- 
prefs  it  Thefe  cotnpofe  the  flefh  which  belongs  to 
the  briflcet,  and  all  the  bread  from  the  collar-bone 
down  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach ;  together  with  that 
which  covers  mod  of  the  fore  mod  ribs.  Some  of 
thefe  proceed  forwards  from  under  the  fhoulder-blades 
and  rack-bones  of  the  neck  and  ched,  and  fome  arife 
backwards  from  the  rack-bones  of  the  loins  and  os  fa- 
crum.  Thefe  are  modly  inferred  into  the  ribs,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  will  bed  promote  an  eafy  and  perfedl  re¬ 
fpiration.  The  inter cojial  mufcles  are  that  portion  of 
flefh  that  lies  between  the  ribs,  whereof  part  are  faid 
to  be  internal,  and  part  external.  Thefe  help  to  drait- 
en  and  dilate  the  bread  alternately  in  breathing. 

The  diaphragm  or  fkirt  is  a  mufcular  fubdance 
which  feparates  the  ched  from  the  lower  belly.  It 
arifes  on  the  left  fide  from  a  procels  of  the  rack-bones 
of  the  loins,  and  on  the  left  from  the  uppermod  of 
the  bins,  and  the  lowermod  of  the  bread.  It  is  in¬ 
ferred  into  the  bread  bone,  and  the  five  lower  ribs. 
The  middle  is  flat  and  tendinous,  till  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  flefhy  fibres.  Thefe  fibres  proceed  from 
hence  as  from  a  center,  and  are  fent  all  round  like  the 
rays  of  a  circle.  When  this  mufcle  a£ts,  it  pulls  the 
ribs  downward,  and  affids  the  mufcles  of  the  lower 
belly  in  the  expulfion  of  the  excrement  •,  but  is  more 
particularly  ufeful  in  afiiding  refpiration.  This  muf¬ 
cular  fubdance  is  greatly  relaxed  and  extended  in  bro¬ 
ken  winded  horfes. 

The  heart  is  a  noble  part,  whole  fhape  and  appear¬ 
ance  is  well  known  to  all.  It  is  compofed  of  fibres 
that  run  in  a  fpiral  diredlion  ;  as  alfo  of  tranfverfe, 
longitudinal,  and  draight  fibres  *,  by  which  means  it 
a£ts  as  a  mufcle,  and  is  the  principal  organ  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood.  It  has  two  cavities  near  each 
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other,  whereof  one  is  called  the  right  ventricle,  and 
the  other  the  left.  The  pulmonic  artery ,  which  difiri- 
butes  the  blood  to  the  lungs,  proceeds  from  the  right 
ventricle,  which  is  the  l^rgeft  and  thinneft.  The  great 
artery  which  carries  the  blood  to  all  the  parts  of  the 
body,  arifes  from  the  left  ventricle.  Upon  the  upper 
part  of  each  ventricle  there  is  another  cavity  called 
the  auricle.  The  vena  cava ,  or  great  vein  which 
brings  the  blood  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  is  joined 
to  the  light  auricle;  and  the  pulmonary  vein  which 
brings  the  blood  back  from  the  lungs,  is  joined  to  the 
left  auricle.  The  auricles,  like  the  ventricles,  are  fet 
one  againfl:  another.  In  the  inward  part  of  the  ven¬ 
tricles  there  are  feveral  valves.  Thofe  which  are 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  ventricle  fuffer  the  blood 
to  pafs  from  the  heart,  and  hinder  it  from  returning 
the  fame  road,  Thofe  which  are  placed  at  the  entrance 
cf  the  auricles,  permit  the  blood  to  enter  into  the 
ventricles,  and  prevent  it  from  returning  back  the 
fame  way. 

The  whole  inteftinal  canal  reaches  from  the  top  of 
the  gullet  to  the  anus,  including  the  ftomach.  One 
of  their  coats  confifts  of  mufcular  fibres,  which  by 
their  power  of  contraction  afiifi:  digeftion,  and  promote 
the  paflage  of  concocted  aliments,  part  of  which  being 
turned  into  chyle,  enters  the  villous  coat  of  the  intef- 
tines :  they  like  wile  forward  the  exit  of  the  grofs  ex- 
crementitious  mafs  that  is  left  behind. 

The  anus  or  fundament  has  a  fphindter  mufcle  feated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  return  or  flraight  gut.  It  con- 
fills  of  circular  fibres,  and  furrounds  the  anus  like  a 
ring.  Its  ufe  is  to  clofe  the  fundament,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  falling  out  of  the  gut.  There  is  a  mufcle 
called  the  levator,  which  afiifis  the  expulfion  of  the 
excrements:  it  rifes  from  the  ligaments  of  the  hip¬ 
bones  and  os  facrum,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fphin&er. 

There  is  alio  a  fphin&er  mufcle  which  furrounds 
;he  neck  of  the  bladder,  to  prevent  the  urine  from 
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coming  away  involuntarily.  The  mufcles  belonging 
to  a  horle’s  yard  are  the  eredtor^  the  dilator ,  and  the 
cremafter. 

The  fcapuld  or  (boulder-blades  have  four  pair  of 
mufcles.  The  firft  are  the  cucullares ,  which  are  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  withers,  and  when  they  are  very 
flefhy,  they  render  a  horfe  thick-flhouldered.  They 
are  Header  at  their  rife,  and  grow  broader  as  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  their  infeftion  into  the  fpine  or  ridge  of  the 
fhoulder-blades,  the  collar,  and  the  fhoukier-bones. 
The  fecond  are  the  levators ,  which  cover  the  collar¬ 
bones.  They  arife  from  the  firft  tranfverfe  procefs  of 
the  neck,  and  are  inferred  in  the  fore  part  of  the  fhoul- 
der,  drawing  them  upwards  and  forwards.  The  third 
pair  are  feated  under  the  pedloral  mufcles,  arifing  from 
the  four  foremoft  ribs,  and  terminating  in  the  anchor 
procefs  of  the  blade-bone.  Thefe  draw  the  fhoulder- 
blades  forward.  The  fourth  arifes  from  the  lowermoft 
fpines  of  the  neck  and  the  uppermoft  of  the  breaft, 
and  are  inferted  into  the  bottom  of  the  fhoulder-blades 
by  very  ftrong  tendons.  When  they  aeft,  they  draw 
the  fhoulder-blades  a  little  upwards  and  backwards. 
Hurts  or  (trains  of  thefe  mufcles  produce  lamenefs  of 
the  fhouJders. 

The  (boulder,  properly  fo  called*  reaches  from  the 
point  of  the  blade-bone  to  the  elbow,  and  has  nine 
mufcles :  the  firft  of  which  arifes  from  the  collar  bone, 
and  running  along  part  of  the  blade-bone,  goes  to  be 
inferted  about  the  middle  of  the  fhoulder-bone,  ferv- 
ing  to  raife  the  fhoulder  upwards.  The  fecond  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  ridge  or  fpine  of  the  fhoulder-blade, 
and  is  inferted  by  a  ftrong,  broad  tendon  into  the  neck 
of  the  fhoulder-bone.  I  here  are  two  which  ferve  to 
deprefs  the  (boulders  or  pull  them  down  :  the  firft, 
called  latiffimus  dorji ,  arifes  from  the  os  facrum  near  the 
rump,  from  the  haunch  bones,  and  the  rack-bones  of 
the  back,  and  fpreads  over  a  great  part  of  the  back  ; 
its  fellow  doing  the  fame  on  the  other  fide,  and  is  in- 
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ferted  into  the  fhoulder-bone.  The  other  depreflbr 
rifes  from  the  lower  fide  of  the  fhoulder-blade,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  upper* and  inner  fide  of  the  fhoulder- 
bone.  The  pedloral  mufcles  arife  from  the  inner  part 
of  the  fhoulder-blade,  near  its  edge,  and  are  inferted  a 
little  below  the  round  head  of  the  fhoulder-bone. 
They  ferve  to  bring  the  ihoulder  forward.  The  firll 
of  the  remaining  three  has  its  rife  under  the  ridge  of 
the  blade-bone,  and  terminates  in  one  of  the  ligaments 
of  the  fhoulder-bone.  The  fecond  is  feated  between 
the  fhoulder-blade  and  the  ribs,  and  terminates  in  ano¬ 
ther  ligament  of  the  fhoulder-bone.  7'he  laft  proceeds 
from  the  lower  angle  of  the  fhoulder-blade,  and  ter¬ 
minates  in  the  neck  of  the  fhoulder-bone.  Hurts, 
fprains,  and  relaxations  of  the  bones  have  produced  a 
fwelling  and  a  lamenefs,  which  have  caufed  many  to 
think  the  fhoulder  has  been  out  of  joint.  But  this  is 
very  feldom  the  cafe,  and  whenever  it  does  happen, 
it  will  fcarce  admit  of  a  remedy. 

The  fore  leg  has  feveral  mufcles  to  perform  its  mo¬ 
tions.  The  firft  proceeds  from  the  anchor  like  procefs 
of  the  fhoulder-blade  and  the  upper  edg^,  and  termi¬ 
nates  on  the  infide  of  the  knee,  a  little  above  the  joint. 
The  fecond  arifes  from  the  middle  of  the  fhoulder- 
bone,  and  is  inferted  near  the  fame  place.  Thefe  ferve 
to  raife  up  the  leg.  Another  mufcle  arifes  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  blade  bone,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
outhde  a  little  above  the  knee.  Another  arifes  from 
the  fhoulder-bone,  and  terminates  in  the  fame  place. 
Thefe,  with  two  other  final!  mufcles,  compoie  the 
fiefhy  part  of  the  arm. 

There  are  two  mufcles  which  bend  the  knee,  and 
two  others  that  extend  it.  The  flexores  or  benders  of 
the  knee  proceed  from  the  inner  knobs  or  procelles  of 
the  fhoulder-bone,  and  running  down  on  the  infide 
lower  than  the  knee,  are  inferted  into  the  hinder  pare 
of  the  top  of  the  {hank.  The  extenfores  or  extenders 
of  the  knee  proceed  from  the  outer  procefs  or  knob  of 
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the  ttioulder-bone,  the  tendons  of  which  pattjng  over 
the  knee,  are  inferred  into  the  fore  part  of  the  head  of 
the  thank.  Thefe,  together  with  the  ligaments  to> 
-which  they  are  joined,  compofe  the  tough  fubftance 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  knee. 

There  are  two  flex-ores  or  benders,  and  two>  ex tenfo* 
res  or  extenders,  that  belong  to  the  fore  patterns  and 
coffin-joints.  The  firft  of  the  flexores *  of  the  pattern 
reaches  from  the  fhoulders  to  the  hinder  part  of  the 
pattern-joint,  where  it  is  inferred  r  its  tendon  forms  the- 
back  finew  of  the  fore-leg.  The  other  arifes  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  (hank-bone,.  and  is  inferred  into  the 
coffin-bone.  The  firft  extender  of  the  patterns  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  outer  procefs  or  knob  of  the  (boulder- 
bone,  and  is  inferred'  into  the  fore  and  outer  part  of 
the  patterns  and  the  coffin-bone.  The  other  rifes  flefhy 
from  the  inner  procefs  or  knob  of  the  (boulder-bone; 
but  quickly  changes  into  a  fmall  tendon,,  and  defends 
to  the  bottom  of  the  foie,  where  k  terminates  in  a* 
lieffiy  expansion,  which  is  very  fenfible^ 

Near  the  fore  part  of  the  inftep,  and  behind  in  the* 
bending  of  the  pattern,,  there  is  a  ligament  like  a  ring 
to  fecure  the  tendons  of  the  mufcies  that  pafs-to  the 
bones  of  the  pattern  and  coffin  and  ferves  to  ftrength- 
en  them,  as  well  as  to  keep  them  in  their  place. 

That  part  of  a  horfe  is  called  the  thigh,  which  reach¬ 
es  from  the  huckle  or  whirl  bone  to  the  ftifle-bone 
or  knee-pan,.  Three  mufcies  pull  the  thigh  forwards* 
or  ra-ife  the  ftifie  towards  the  belly.  The  firtt  rifes 
from  the  tranfverfe  procefies  of  the  lowermott  verte¬ 
brae  of  the  cheft,  beneath  the  withers,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  uppermoft  of  the  loins,,  and  ending  in  a 
ftrong,  round  tendon,  is  inferted  into- the  letter  head  of 
the  thigh-bone.  The  fecond  rifes  from  the  fhare- 
bone,  and  turning  likewife  into  a  ftrong  round  tendon,, 
is  inferted  into  the  letter  head  of  the  thigh  bone,  near  the 
ftifle.  The  third,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  mufcies  of 
the  thigh,  except  two  that  turn  the  thigh  obliquely,  arife 
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from  the  hip-bones,  rump,  and  os  facrum ;  part  from 
-their  outfldes,  part  from  the  .infides,  part  more  dif- 
tant,  and  part  nearer,  and  go  to  be  inferted  above  the 
ftifle,  or  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  thigh-bone. 

Thefe  compofe  the  flefhy  part  of  the  hip,  and  pafs 
Over  the  hip-joint,  to  which  they  are  a  great  fecurity. 
One  of  the  pairs  that  turn  the  thigh  obliquely,  have 
■their  rife  from  the  outer  circumference  of  the  ifchium , 
and  the  outer  proceeds  from  the  inner  circumference. 
They  are  both  inferted  near  the  great  rotator  of  the 
thigh,  to  prevent  the  irregular  motions  of  the  other 
mulcles. 

The  leg  has  five  pair  of  mufcies  that  ferve  to  extend 
•it.  The  firft  arifes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  os  ileum , 
and  is  broad  and  thin,  making  a  kind  of  membranous 
expanfion,  which  covers  the  great-eft  part  of  the  other 
mufcies  of  the  thigh,  and  fpreading  over  the  ftifle,  is 
inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia  or  leg^bone. 
The  fecond  riles  near  the  firft,  and  is  alfo  inferted  into 
the  leg-bone  forwards,  a  little  below  the  ftifle.  Thefe 
two  have  a  fort  of  oblique  courfe,  but  the  third  runs 
llraight  along  the  fore  part  or  edge  of  the  thigh,  as  far 
as  the  ftifle,  whet.e  it  changes  into  a  broad  ftrong  ten¬ 
don,  which  adheres  clofc  to  the  bone  as  it  paftes  over 
it,  and  is  inferted  into  .'the  upper  head  of  the  leg- 
bane.  The  other  two  are  fo  large,  as  chiefly  to  make 
up  the  flefhy  part  of  the  thigh.  The  firft  proceeds 
from  the  great  trochanter  and  the  neck  of  the  thigh¬ 
bone,  and  the  fecond  from  the  Idler  trochanter.  The 
tendons  of  both  the  mufcies  pafs  over  the  ftifle,  and 
uniting  with  the  former,  are  inferted  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg-bone,  the  one  towards  the  outfide,  and 
the  other  towards  the  infide.  The  tendons  of  thefe 
mufcies,  but  more  efpecially  thole  of  the  laft  three, 
compofe  the  ftrong  cap  or  cover  that  lies  over  the 
knee-pan,  in  order  to  prevent  a  dillocation. 

The  fiexores  or  benders  of  the  leg  are  four.  It  has 
likewife  a  mufcle  that  moves  it  obliquely.  The  two 
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firft  rife  from  the  procefs  or  knob  of  the  coxendix  or 
rump-bone,  and  are  inferted  backwards  below  the 
bending  of  the  leg,  behind  the  ftifie,  one  on  each  fide  : 
they  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  flefti  on  the  hind  part  of 
the  thigh.  The  third  arifes  near  the  firft  and  feconb  ; 
and  the  fourth  from  the  middle  of  the  fhare-bone,  and 
paiTing  downward  between  the  other  two,  are  inferred 
into  the  back  part  of  the  leg-bone,  near  the  middle. 
When  it  acts,  it  brings  up  the  hock  toward  the  hip. 
The  two  fir  it  ading  fingly,  draw  the  leg  either  to  one 
fide  or  the  other;  but  when  they  all  aft  together,  they 
draw  the  leg  diredly  backwards.  The  fifth  mufcle 
which  moves  the  leg  obliquely,  has  a  broad  and  ner¬ 
vous  origin  at  the  outward  head  of  the  thigh-bone, 
and  palling  obliquely  down  the  thigh,  terminates  in 
the  hinder  part  of  the  upper  prominence  of  .the  leg- 
bone. 

Of  the  mufcles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  or  in- 
ftep,  two  ferve  to  lift  them  up.  The  firft  has  a  fkfhy 
origin  from  the  upper  appendage  of  the  leg-bone,  a 
little  below  the  ftifie  :  it  adheres  clofe  to  the  bone  as  it 
defcends,  and  palling  beyond  the  cartilaginous  or  grift- 
ly  part  of  the  hock,  is  divided  into  two  fmall  ten¬ 
dons,  which  are  inferted  into  the  fore  part  of  the  inftep 
bone.  This,  when  it  ads,  raifes  the  inftep  and  foot 
upwards,  and  bends  the  hock  at  the  fame  time.  The 
fecond  proceeds  from  the  upper  appendage  of  the  leg 
a  little  below  the  flifle,  'and  terminates  on  the  out  fide" 
of  the  inftep  bone,  aflifting  the  other  in  the  above- 
faid  adion,  and  at  the  fame  time  inclining  it  feme- 

what  outwards, 
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The  extenfores  or  extenders  of  the  foot  are  three. 
The  firft  riles  with  two  heads  from  the  inner  and  out¬ 
er  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  with  the  two  following 
anfwer  to  the  mufcles  which  compofe  the  calf  of  the 
leg  in  men,  namely,  the  gafirocnemius ,  the  pi  ant  arts  ^ 
and  folaris.  The  tendons  of  thefe  three  mufcles  unit¬ 
ing  together,  form  the  great  tendon  or  mafter-finew. 
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which  is  inferred  into  the  back  part  of  the  ham,  or  the 
heel  of  the  hock.  It  is  called  the  tendo  Achilles  in  men. 
Thefe  mufcles  ferve  to  ftretch  out  the  leg.  The  plan- 
taris  or  mufcle  of  the  foie  leaves  the  other  two  at  the 
heel  of  the  hock,  and  paffing  along  finewy  on  the  hind 
part  of  the  inftep  bone  and  paftern,  runs  under  the  an¬ 
nular  ligament  at  the  bend  of  the  heel,  by  which  it  is 
kept  in  its  place  •,  then  turning  flefliy,  it  ipreads  itfelf 
at  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
palmar  is  in  the  fore  foot. 

There  are  two  mufcles  that  move  the  leg*  and  foot 

O 

fideways  :  the  firft  fifes  from  the  upper  end  of  the  leg- 
bone  below  the  Hi  fie,  and  is  inferted  into  the  coffin- 
bone  :  it  lerves  to  turn  the  foot  inwards.  The  other 
proceeds  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  fame  bone,  and 
paffing  along  the  outfide  of  the  hock,  is  alfo  inferted 
into  the  coffin-bone ;  and  when  it  a£ts,  it  turns  the 
foot  obliquely  outwards. 

The  flexores  or  benders  of  the  paftern  and  coffin- 
joint  are  two  :  the  firft  arifes  from  the  hinder  part  of 
the  leg-bone,  and  paffing  down  to  the  inftep  and  paf- 
terns,  is  inferted  into  the  coffin-bone.  The  fecond 
arifes  a  little  below  the  hock,  and  is  likewife  inferted 
into  the  coffin-bone.  The  extenfores  are  alfo  two:  the 
firft  rifes  from  the  ffiank,  a  little  below  the  ftifle,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  coffin-bone.  The  fecond  proceeds 
from  the  annular  ligaments,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
paftern  joint,  and  is  likewife  inferted  into  the  coffin- 
bone.  Thefe  ferve  to  extend  the  foot,  and  place  it 
firmly  on  the  ground. 


Of  the  Integuments  of  a  Horse. 


THE  hair  needs  no  defcription,  only  it  is  ob- 
fervable  that  it  is  thicker  and  fmoother  in  young 
hories  than  in  the  old.  It  is  a  great  ornament,  efpe- 
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daily  in  fhofe  that  have  long  manes  and  tails.  When 
the  fkin  has  been  wounded,  burnt,  or  fcalded,  fo  as 
to  deftroy  its  texture,  as  loon  as  it  is  cured,  a  fmooth 
cicatrix  will  fucceed,  and  the  fpot  will  be  left  quite 
bare ;  or  if  the  hair  comes  again,  it  is  always  white 
and  weak  in  companion  of  the  former.  Hence  the 
jockeys  have  learnt  to  make  artificial  liars  in  the  fore¬ 
heads  of  horfes,  when  they  have  none  naturally. 

Next  under  the  hair  lies  the  fear} -fkin ,  which  it 
pafies  through.  It  covers  all  the  true  fkin,  and,  as 
was  obferved  before,  is  that  which  rifes  in  a  bliller, 
when  any  part  has  been  burnt  or  fcalded  ;  as  alfo  in 
the  farcy  or  other  difeafes  of  the  fkin.  The  matter  of 
perfpiration,  fo  necelfary  to  health,  palfes  through  its 
pores;  and  when  they  are  ftopt  by  a  fudden  change  of 
air  from  hot  to  cold,  many  forts  of  difeafes  may  en- 
fue ;  but  particularly  fevers. 

The  fkin  or  hide  lies  under  the  fcarf-fki n,  and 
confills  of  a  furprifing  texture  of  tendinous  and  ner¬ 
vous  fibres,  mixt  with  a  great  number  of  vefiels.  This 
texture  will  ftretch  every  way,  as  is  obfervable  in  mares 
with  foal,  and  afterwards  return  again  to  its  natural 
dimenfions.  Above  this  the  papillae  are  placed,  which 
fome  make  a  diftindl  tegument,  and  call  it  the  papil¬ 
lary  body.  It  is  compofed  of  feveral  eminences  of  a 
diltindl  figure,  principally  formed  by  the  extremities 
of  the  nerves,  which  are  diftributed  in  the  fkin.  They 
may  be  readily  difeovered  when  the  fcarf  fkin  is  taken 
off:  they  are  the  organs  of  touching •,  and  if  they  were 
not  covered  by  the  fcarf  fkin,  which  is  infenfible,  every 
objefl  of  touch  would  excite  pain.  Under  the  fkin 
the  miliary  glands  are  feated,  which  are  exceeding  nu¬ 
merous,  and  are  looked  upon  as  the  fecretors  of  fweat. 

Horfes,  and  many  other  animals,  have  a  flelhy  pan- 
nicle  which  lies  under  the  fkin,  by  means  of  which 
they  can  move  the  fkin  to  fhake  off  any  thing  that  lies 
loofe  on  the  hair.  It  may  readily  be  perceived  on  both 
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Tides  of  the  neck,  the  Tides  of  the  belly,  over  the  ribs 
and  flanks,  where  the  fkin  is  loofe  and  moveable. 

The  fat  lying  under  the  fkin  is  another  tegument, 
which  principally  con  fids  of  a  collection  of  membra¬ 
nous  cells  kept  together  by  a  common  membrane  called 
the  adipofe  membrane.  Theie  cells  are  filled  with  an 
unctuous  liquor,  which  returns  into  the  blood  by  duds 
called  adipofe  veflels,  and  ferve  to  abate  its  acrimony. 
It  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  to  render  the  mufcles  of  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  body  foft  and  fupple,  and  confe- 
quently  to  endble  them  to  perform  their  frequent  and 
neceflary  motions  without  too  much  fridion.  It  is 
thickefl  on  the  lower  belly  and  hips,  and  between  the 
interfaces  of  the  large  mufcles.  It  is  fometimes  pretty 
thick  on  the  neck  and  cheeks  ;  but  is  thin  about 
the  limbs,  and  in  all  dry  boney  parts. 


Of  the  Contents  of  the  Abdomen  or  Lower  Belly. 


WHEN  the  abdomen  is  opened,  the  firft  thing 
that  offers  itfclf  to  view  is  the  peritoneum, 
which  is  a  kind  of  bag  made  of  a  thin  membrane  of 
pretty  clofe  texture,  and  yet  capable  of  a  confiderable 
extenfion,  and  of  returning  to  its  former  flate.  This 
bag  contains  the  greatefl  part  of  the  vifcera  of  the 
lower  belly,  but  in  a  particular  manner.  In  feveral 
parts  of  the  convexity  there  are  feveral  depreffions, 
which  form  a  kind  of  cells,  which  contain  the  vifcera 
within  the  peritoneum,  namely,  the  guts,  the  flomach, 
the  liver,  the  fpleen,  &c. 

The  ligaments  which  ferve  to  fuflain  moft  of  thefe 
vifcera,  are  nothing  elfe  but  a  particular  kind  of  doub¬ 
ling  of  the  peritoneum ,  accompanied  with  a  portion  of 
the  cellular  and  membraneous  web,  filled  with  fat, 
which  covers  its  external  furface;  fuch  as  the  ligaments 
of  the  liver,  the  fpleen,  the  uterus,  and  mefentery  it- 
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felf,  which  is  the  common  ligament  of  the  guts,  and  is 
formed  by  a  doubling  of  th e  peritoneum,  accompanied 
with  its  cellular  web.  This  lies  on  the  furface  of  the 
peritoneum  throughout  its  whole  extent ;  and  is  of  a 
particular  texture,  confiding  of  feveral  membranous 
cells,  by  means  of  which  the  peritoneum ,  is  united  to 
the  (ides  of  the  belly.  The  part  contained  in  this  web, 
which  may  be  ften  without  opening  the  peritoneum , 
are  the  kidneys ,  the  ureters ,  the  bladder ,  the  lower  large 
klcod-vefels ,  &c. 

The  internal  furface  of  th peritoneum  isfmooth  and 
fleck,  and  is  continually  kept  moitt  by  a  ferofity  which 
trani tides  through  the  pores  throughout  its  v/hole  ex¬ 
tent.  This  moiifure  is  neceiTary  to  render  the  motion 
of  the  intedines  more  eafy,  becaufe  otherwife  the  fric¬ 
tion  would  caufe  a  painful  fenfation. 

The  cellular  web  has  four  proceffes,  two  of  which 
accompany  the  crural  veffels,  and  the  other  two  the 
fpermatic  veffels  in  horfes.  Thefe  proceffes  have  been 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  made  by  the  peritoneum ,  but 
■this,  is  a  mi  flake. 

The  peritoneum  being  opened,  yon  may  difcover 
all  the  vifcera  of  the  lower  belly.  On  the  right  fide 
is  the  liver ,  the  gall-bladder ,  and  a  part  of  the  gut  co¬ 
lon:  on  the  left  fide,  the  fpleen ,  a  part  of  the  colon ,  the 
caul,  the  bottom  of  the  fiomach ,  and  th z  pancreas :  in 
the  upper  part  you  may  perceive  the  two  orifices  of  the 
fiomach,  th c  gut  duodenum ,  the  trunk  of  the  vena  port e, 
the  lower  vena  cava ,  and  the  great  artery. 

The  caul  lies  uppermoft  over  the  inteflines,  and  is 
a  very  fine  membrane  larded  with  fat,  fomewhat  like 
net -work  v  if  reaches  from  the  bottom  of  the  fiomach 
to  the  umbilical  region.  It  refembles  an  apron  tucked 
up.  The  fore  part  of  it  is  connected  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fiomach,  to  the  duodenum  and  the  fpleen-,  and  the 
hind  part  to  the  colon.  The  ufe  of  it  is  to  preferve 
the  fupplenefs  of  the  fibres  of  the  guts,  duodenum, 
and  colon,  to  which  it  is  connected  :  it  fends  fulphure- 
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oils  particles  to  the  liver  for  the  preparation  of  the  bile, 
and  by  its  unfluoOty  abates  the  acrimony  of  the  blood. 

The  esophagus  or  gullet,  being  a  part  of  the  intef- 
tinal  canal  which  is  extended  from  the  mouth  to  the 
tonus,  may  property  be  taken  notice  of  in  this  place. 
It  reaches  from  the  bottom  of  the  mouth  to  the  dia¬ 
phragm  •,  next  to  this  is  a  fort  of  bag  called  the  fto- 
mach  ;  and  the  remainder  hath  the  general  name  of 
inteftines  or  guts.  The  gullet  defcends  along  the  neck 
behind  the  wind-pipe;  the  upper  part,  which  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  dilated,  is  called  the  pharynx.  It  has  four  coats: 
the  firft  is  common  to  the  neighbouring  part;  the  fe- 
cond  is  flelhy,  and  is  compofed  of  longitudinal  and 
circular  fibres ;  and  the  third  confifis  of  nervous  or 
tendinous  fibres  crofting  each  other  every  way  :  the 
fourth  is  called  the  villous  coat;  it  is  very  porous,  and 
always  befmeared  by  a  clammy  liquor  proceeding  from 
the  glands  lying  behind  it. 

The  stomach  is  a  membranous  bag  feated  behind 
the  diaphragm  or  midriff.  It  is  in  fhape  like  the  bel¬ 
lows  of  a  bagpipe,  and  has  two  orifices ;  the  right  of 
which  is  joined  to  the  gullet,  and  the  left,  named  pylo- 
ris ,  to  the  guts.  It  confifis  of  the  fame  membranes 
and  coats  as  the  gullet. 

T ht  inteftines  or  guts  are  fix  in  number;  name¬ 
ly,  the  fmall  gut,  which  in  a  man  is  divided  in  the^/<?- 
deniim ,  the  jejunum ,  and  the  ilion,  and  is  commonlv 
about  twenty-fix  yards  in  length;  the  caecum  or  blind 
gut ,  the  three  colons ,  and  the  Straight  gut.  The  three 
colons  are  divided  by  two  fmall  necks,  each  about  half 
a  yard  long.  On  the  upper  and  under  fides  there  are 
two  ligaments,  which  run  along  the  furface,  and  ferve 
to  purfe  up  this  gut,  which  with  a  valve  on  the  infide 
ferve  to  keep  the  aliment  from  palling  off  too  haftily, 
that  the  nutricious  juice  may  be  extracted.  The 
flraight  gut  runs  dire&ly  along  from  the  colon  to  the 
fundament,  and  is  half  a  yard  long.  The  guts  have 
the  fame  coats  as  the  gullet,  but  are  confiderably  thick¬ 
er 
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er  in  thefe  lad-mentioned,  and  like  it  are  always  moi£- 
tened  by  the  liquor  proceeding  from  the  glands. 

The  guts  are  fattened  to  the  back  by  the  mefentery* 
which  is  about  nine  inches  broad  from  the  guts  to  the 
back.  It  takes  its  rife  from  the  third  vertebrae  of  the 
loins,  and  confitts  of  two  membranes,  which  are  full 
offmall  glands  and  blood- veffels,  and  is  formed  by 
the  doubling  of  the  'peritonaeum.  It  forms  leveral  folds 
along  its  circumference,  not  unlike  a  ruffle,  to  which 
the  fmall  guts  are  connected. 

Having  thus  taken  notice  of  the  inteftiml  canal ,  and 
its  feveral  parts,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  make  fome 
obfervations  on  the  progrefs  of  the  chyle.  If  you  open 
a  dog  that  has  been  jutt  killed  two  or  three  hours  after 
he  has  been  fed,  you  will  fee  on  the  guts,  efpecially 
thofe  that  are  fmall,  a  great  number  of  little  white 
veffels  called  latltals ,  which  glide  between  the  two 
membranes  of  the  mefentery,  and  communicating  with 
each  other,  advance  to  the  gland ulous  body  placed  in 
the  middle.  From  this  fubftance  other  ladteal  veins 
proceed,  which  differ  nothing  from  the  former,  but 
in  being  fewer  in  number,  and  fomewhat  more  large. 
Thefe  are  called  fecondary  latleah^  and  are  difcharged 
into  a  cellular  and  membranous  bag,  generally  placed 
on  the  firft  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  and  is  hid  in  part  of 
the  right  appendix  of  the  diaphragm.  This  is  called 
the  reiervatory  of  the  chyle.  From  this  refervatory 
the  thoracic  dudf  proceeds,  which  runs  along  the  ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  back,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  back 
turns  to  the  left,  and  empties  itfelf  into  a  large  vein 
called  the  left  fubclavian. 

The  ladteal  veins  are  not  only  to  be  met  with  on  the 
fmall  inttttines,  but  alfo  on  the  large,  which  fhow  that 
an  animal  may  be  kept  alive  by  nourifhing  clytters 
only. 

The  liver  is  a  conglomerate  gland  of  a  very  large 
Use,  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour,  and  of  a  pretty  firm 
confidence.  It  makes  up*a  great  part  of  the  right  fide 

and 
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and  a  portion  of  the  middle  epigaflric  region,  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  diaphragm  or  midriff.  In  a  horfe  it 
is  divided  into  four  lobes,  to  render  it  flexible  in  all 
violent  motions,  and  lo  preferve  it  from  danger.  Of 
thefe  the  right  lobe  is  much  the  largeft,  and  is  called 
the  great  lobe  of  the  liver. 

The  fhape  of  the  liver  is  not  regular,  but  accommo¬ 
dates  its  conformation  to  the  adjacent  parts.  It  is  con¬ 
vex  and  fmooth  on  the  upper  fide,  to  tally  with  the  di¬ 
aphragm,  to  which  it  is  connected,  and  whofe  motions 
it  follows.  Its  inferior  furface  is  concave,  and  unequal, 
having  eminencies  and  cavities  which  anfwer  to  the 
fpaces  that  are  between  the  organs.  The  eminencies 
belong  to  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver,  to  which  the  an- 
tients  gave  the  name  of  vori^c. 

The  liver  is  conne<5led  to  the  adjacent  parts,  but 
chiefly  to  the  midriff,  by  means  of  four  ligaments. 
Some  reckon  the  umbilical  veins  a  ligamenr,  but  this- 
is  very  much  doubted  by  others. 

The  liver  is  covered  by  a  thin  membrane,  which 
however  may  be  divided  into  two  laminae,  between 
which  there  is  a  great  number  of  lymphatic  veffels, 
which  are  obfervable  both  on  the  convex  and  concave 
furface.  The  internal  lamina  fee  ms  to  penetrate  the 
fubflance  of  the  liver,  and  to  divide  it  into  a  great 
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number  of  final  1  lobes,  which  may  be  eafily  diflin- 
gui fhed  in  a  hog. 

The  fubflance  of  the  liver  is  an  affemblage  of  a  great 
number  of  final!  veffels  of  every  kind,  which  appear  to 
be  diflribnted  to  a  great  number  of  vehicles  or  final! 
bodies,  called  of  late  pulpous  grains.  Thefe  vefiels- 
thus  diflributed,  may  be  diflinguifhed  into  thole  that 
carry  fome  liquor,  and  into  thole  that  bring  it  back. 
The  firft  are  the  ramifications  of  the  hepaiic  artery >  of 
the  vena  portae,  and  of  the  hepatic  nerves . 

The  vena  port re  is  a  considerable  trunk  of  a  vein 
formed  by  two  principal  branches,  one  of  which  re¬ 
ceives 
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ceives  the  blood  which  comes  from  the  fpleen,  the  pan¬ 
creas,  and  one  part  of  the  ftomach.  It  is  called  the 
fplenetic  vein  The  other  proceeds  from  the  inteftincs 
and  the  meientery,  and  is  called  t hz  nt ef enteric.  This 
trunk  of  a  vein  penetrates  the  liver  on  the  concave  fide; 
but,  before  its  entry,  forms  two  other  branches,  one 
to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left.  Likewife 
there  are  many  lelfer  branches,  which  enter  the  vefi- 
cles  of  the  liver.  The  other  veffels  which  belong  to  the 
vehicles  are  branches  of  the  veins,  which  correfpond 
with  the  vena  cava ,  and  difcharge  the  remainder  of  the 
blood  which  the  vena  porta  has  depofited  in  the  liver. 
The  union  of  thefe  branches  form  three  veins  called 
the  hepatic  veins ,  which  terminate  in  the  trunk  of  the 
lower  vena  cava  immediately  below  the  diaphragm. 

The  lymphatic  veins  of  the  liver  may  be  feen  on  both 
fides,  where  thev  form  a  wonderful  kind  of  net-work. 
Thefe  veins  generally  empty  themfelves  into  the  refer- 
voir  or  receptacle  of  the  chyle.  The  pulpous  veins 
have  each  an  excretory  dud  which  communicate  with 
each  other  in  the  fubftance  of  the  liver,  and  are  com¬ 
monly  called  the  biliary  pores.  When  thefe  duds  ars 
united,  they  form  a  large  one  called  the  hepatic  du5fy 
which  difcharges  the  bile  into  the  fmall  gut  near  the 
ftomach.  It  is  proportionably  larger  in  horfes  than  in 
other  animals,  becaufe  they  have  no  gall-bladder. 
Some  fay  this  is  wanting  becaufe  it  might  be  hurt  by 
violent  motions;  but  this  cannot  be  the  cafe,  becaufe 
many  animals  that  are  as  fubjed  to  as  violent  exercife 
as  a  horfe,  are  not  without  a  gall-bladder  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  gueis  at  the  reafon,  or  why  a 
large  and  confiant  difehargeof  the  bile  is  required  in  a 
horfe  more  than  any  other  creature  that  feeds  in  the 
fame  manner. 

The  ufe  of  the  liver  is  to  feparate  this  gall  or  bile 
already  mentioned,  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  it  is 
brought  to  the  liver  by  the  vena  porta.  The  gall  is  a 
yellow,  bitter  liquor,  of  a  pretty  fluid  confidence  com- 
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pofed  ilot  only  of  a  ferofiry  and  fairs,  but  alfo  of  unc¬ 
tuous  particles,  which  form  a  liquor  of  a  l'oapy  nature, 
and  nearly  of  the  fame  take,  and  is  very  ufeful  to  take 
old  fpots  out  of  garments. 

The  gall  being  feparaterd  in  the  liver,  is  taken  up  by 
the  biliary  pores,  then  runs  into  the  hepatic  dud,  and 
is  constantly  difcharged  into  the  gut  abovementioned. 
It  ferves  to  correct  the  aliment,  and  to  piepare  the 
chyle. 

J _ 

The  'pancreas  is  a  conglomerate  gland,  of  a  very 
pale  red,  and  of  a  pretty  thick  confidence.  It  is  heat¬ 
ed  in  the  epigaftric  region,  tranfverfely,  immediately 
below  the  Stomach,  reaching  from  the  Small  gut  to  the 
fpleen,  to  which  it  is  united.  The  Situation  of  the 
pancreas  is  Such,  that  it  may  be  reckoned  to  have  two 
faces,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  two  edges,  the  anterior 
and  the  posterior,  and  two  extremities,  the  one  to  the 
right,  and  the  other  to  the  left;  that  to  the  right, 
which  is  conneded  to  the  gut,  is  mod  considerable. 

1  he  pancreas  is  covered  with  two  membranes,  the 
one  common,  and  the  other  proper.  Ihe.cornmon 
confifls  of  the  two  leaves  of  the  mefocolon ,  between 
which  the  pancreas  is  feated.  The  proper  membrane 
immediately  covers  its  fubfhnce,  and  is  compofed  of 
many  glandulous  grains,  befet  with  a  vaSS  number  of 
veSlels,  whereof  lome  carry  a  fluid  to  the  pancreas, 
and  fome  bring-  one  back  from  thence.  The  former 
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are  the  arteries  and  nerves  ;  the  latter  are  the  fangui- 
nary  and  lymphatic  veins,  as  well  as  the  excretory 
duds  of  the  glands. 

The  excretory  dutls  of  the  pancreas  are  very  nume¬ 
rous,  perhaps  as  many  as  the  glandulous  grains  of 
which  it  is  compofed.  Ail  thefe  duds  unite  with  each 
other,  and  from  their  union  refults  one  common  duct, 
which  carries  a  fluid  from  them  all.  It  is  called  the 
pancreatic  duff,  and  runs  all  along  the  pancreas^ 
through  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  empties  itfeif 
into  the  fmall  gut. 
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The  ufs  of  the  pancreas  is  to  feparate  a  fluid  called 
the  pancreatic  juice,  of  the  nature  of  faliva ,  and  ferves 
conjointly  with  the  gall  to  bring  the  chyle  to  perfec¬ 
tion. 

The  fpleen  confifts  of  a  foftifh  fubftance  which 
may  be  readily  extended,  and  is  of  a  bluifh  colour  a 
little  inclining  to  the  red.  It  is  feated  obliquely  in  the 
left  hypochondrium  under  the  diaphragm  or  midriff, 
‘and  immediately  above  the  left  kidney.  Its  fhape  is 
of  a  longifh  tongue,  and  flattifh. 

The  fpleen  is  kept  in  its  fituation  not  only  by  refl¬ 
ing  on  the  adjacent  vifcera,  but  alfo  by  membranous 
ligaments  which  tie  it  to  the  diaphragm,  and  fome- 
times  to  the  ftomach  itfelf,  as  alfo  to  the  colon  and  the 
left  kidney  by  means  of  the  caul  and  the  blood-veffels. 
It  has  two  faces  *,  that  turned  towards  the  ftomach  is 
unequally  concave,  and  that  turned  towards  the  ribs, 
which  is  convex. 

The  principal  artery  of  the  fpleen  proceeds  from 
the  ccslic ,  the  vein  empties  itfelf  into  the  vena  portae. 
The  nerves  are  very  numerous,  and  form  the  fplenetic 
plexus.  All  thefe,  when  they  enter  into  the  fpleen, 
are  divided  and  fubdivided  into  a  great  number  of 
ramifications,  and  accompany  each  other  to  the  lafl 
extremities  of  their  divifions.  They  are  contained  in 
the  common  cellular  capfule.  The  blood  is  extrava- 
fated  among  all  thefe  vefiels,  and  kept  in  a  web  like 
cotton,  which  is  very  fine,  and  fpread  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  fpleen,  and  terminates  in  almoft 
imperceptible  cells  which  communicate  with  each 
other. 

The  ufe  of  the  fpleen  Is  very  hard  to  determine : 
however  it  is  probable  the  blood  is  detained  by  this 
means  a  great  while  in  the  fpleen,  in  order  to  prepare 
it  for  the  reparation  of  the.  bile,  which  is  afterwards 
to  be  performed  in  the  liver. 

The  capfuls  airahiliares ,  called  by  fome  the 
renal  glands,  are  two  glandulous  bodies  feated  on  each 
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fide,  a  little  obliquely  on  the  upper  and  more  internal 
part  of  the  kidney,  and  are  joined  to  it  by  a  fine  cellu¬ 
lar  web,  and  are  covered  by  the  external  tegument  of 
the  kidney  itfelf,  called  the  adipous  membrane.  The 
fubftance  of  thefe  renal  glands  is  loft  and  fpungy,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  fine  membrane,  and  their  colour  is  yel- 
lowilh.  In  a  fetus  they  are  as  large  as  the  kidneys. 
They  have  a  cavity  which  contains  a  yellowifh  liquor* 
though  by  fome  faid  to  be  black.  The  ufe  of  thefe 
is  hitherto  unknown. 

The  kidneys  are  two  conglomerate  glands  of  a  firm 
confidence,  and  of  a  reddilh  brown  colour.  They 
are  feated  in  the  region  of  the  loins,  on  the  outfide  of 
the  peritoneum  and  within  its  cellular  web,  one  onf 
the  right  end,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  between  the 
laft  of  the  falfe  ribs  and  the  bone  called  the  ileum t 
The  right  lies  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  liver,  and 
the  other  under  the  fpleen,  which  laft  is  commonly 
placed  higher  than  the  other.  The  right  kidney  is 
fomewhat  triangular,  the  left  oval,  with  the  higher 
part  bigger  than  the  lower. 

The  arteries  belonging  to  the  kidneys,  are  called 
the  emulgent  arteries ,  and  are  generally  two,  one  for 
each  kidney.  The  veins  in  the  kidney  accompany  the 
arteries,  and  when  they  are  united  into  one  trunk,  they 
are  called  the  emulgent  veins.  A  principal  veffel  be¬ 
longing  to  the  kidney  is  called  the  ureter .  Jt  is  a 
membranous  pipe  which  receives  the  urine,  as  it  is  fe- 
parated  by  the  kidney,  to  carry  it  to  the  bladder* 

The  kidney  has  two  coverings-,  the  firft  confifts 
of  the  cellular  web  of  the  'peritoneum,  and  generally 
contains  a  great  deal  of  fat.  This  being  removed, 
you  may  difcover  the  proper  tegument  or  covering  of 
the  kidney,  which  it  furrounds.  It  confifts  of  two 
lamine ,  which  are  united  by  a  fine  cellular  web,  and 
between  thefe  the  lymphatic  veflels  creep  along. 

The  kidney  is  compofed  of  three  different  fub- 
fiances  :  the  firft  is  the  cortical ,  which  confifts  of  a 
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great  number  of  blood  and  nervous  vefiels  with  glan- 
dulous  grains.  The  lecond  is  tnhulous ,  and  is  com- 
poled  of  urinary  pipes,  which  change  into  the  third 
Jubilance  called  the  papillary,  becauie  it  ends  in  ten 
or  twelve  papillae  full  of  fmall  holes,  which  open  into 
the  pelvis  or  bafon.  This  lalt  is  the  membranous  ca¬ 
vity  of  the* kidney,  fending  forth  tubes  or  pipes  which 
embrace  the  papillae  like  funnels. 

The  ureters  are  membranous  canals  or  pipes  which 
reach  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder,  wherein  they 
are  inferred  obliquely  above  its  neck.  The  coats  are 
fuppofed  to  be  like  thofe  of  the  guts. 

The  bladder  is  a  membranous  bag,  whofe  fituation 
is  well  known,  and  is  conne&ed  to  the  peritonaeum 
only  by  its  poflerior  and  fuperior  part,  and  therefore 
may  be  opened  without  hurting  that  part.  The  fore 
and  lower  part  is  called  the  neck.  Its  coats,  like  the 
inteflines,  are  common,  mufcular,  and  nervous. 
This  laft  being  the  inner,  is  exceeding  fenfible. 

Next  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  the  urethra9 
through  which  the  urine  is  conveyed  out  of  the  body, 
and  is  much  longer  in  horfes  than  in  mares.  The 
bladder  is  connected  in  horfes  to  the  redlum  or  flraight 
gut,  and  the  feminal  veffels ;  in  mares  to  the  vagina, 
and  in  both  to  the  os  pubis,  by  ligamentous  and  fiefhy 
fibres. 

In  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  there  is  a  ligamen¬ 
tous  chord  called  the  urachus ,  which  terminates  at  the 
navel,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
bladder.  The  kidneys  feparate  the  excrementitious 
fluid  from  the  blood,  called  the  urine,  which  pafles 
through  the  papillse  into  the  funnels,  and  from  thence 
into  the  bafon,  and  is  diicharged  by  the  ureter  into  the 
bladder,  where  it  remains  for  feme  time  by  the  help  of 
a  fphincler  which  furrounds  its  neck,  and  flops  its  paf- 
fage,  till  an  uneafinefs  happens,  which  caufes  a  con¬ 
traction  of  its  mufcular  coat ;  then,  with  the  affiflance 
of  the  mufeles  of  the  belly  and  the  midriff  the  refif- 
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tanceof  the  fphinfter  is  overpowered,  and  fo  the  urine 
efcapes.  The  urine  is  much  of  the  fame  nature  as  the 
fweat,  and  they  have  fuch  a  relation  to  one  another, 
that  when  the  one  is  increafed,  the  other  is  d->jr.*?>dLcd. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  confidered  in  the  organs  of  ge¬ 
neration  are  the  tetficles  or  ft  ones,  whofe  fituation  is 
well  known.  Their  fhape  is  oval,  a  little  flatted  on 
the  Tides.  Their  coverings  are  common  and  proper  : 
the  common  is  the  fkin  in  which  they  are  contained, 
which  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  right  and  the 
other  left,  which  outwardly  appears  like  a  feam.  The 
proper  membranes  are,  firft,  the  vaginal,  which  con- 
lift  of  feveral  membranous  cells,  and  is  a  continuation 
of  the  cellular  web  of  the  peritonaeum,  and  covers 
the  whole  tefticle  as  well  as  its  veflfels.  The  fecond  is 
a  reddifh  membrane  which  adheres  clofe  to’  the  former, 
and  is  only  an  expanfiion  of  a  ligament.1  Under  the 
vaginal  coat  there  is  a  bag  proper  to  each  tefticle, 
which  furrounds  them,  and  is  only  connefied  to  the 
epididymes .  Laftly,  the  albugineous ,  which  is  ftrong, 
and  adheres  clofely  to  the  fubltance  of  the  teftlcles.  It 
receives  the  fpermatic  veflfels,  and  tranfmits  them  to 
the  teftes.  The  proper  veflels  are  the  fpermatic  arte¬ 
ries,  which  arife  by  a  fmall  beginning  from  the  great 
artery,  and  the  Jpermattc  veins . 

The  epididymes  are  two,  one  to  each  tefticle,  which 
lie  on  the  fuperior  part  in  the  flhape  of  a  caterpillar. 
Their  fubftance  is  vafculous,  and  all  the  veflels  open 
into  one  duff  called  the  vas  deferens ,  by  which  it  tranf-- 
mits  the  feed  which  it  receives  from  the  teftes. 

The  vas  deferens  is  a  whitifh  pipe  which  looks  like  a 
nerve,  and  reaches  to  the  feminal  veflfels  and  the  u- 
rethra.  Their  ufe  is  to  convey  the  feed  to  the  feminal 
veflfels  and  to  the  urethra  itfelf  at  the  time  of  covering 
a  mare. 

The  feminal  veftels  are  feated  under  the  bladder, 
near  its  neck,  and  are  divided  into  various  cells,  which 
communicate  with  each  other.  Each  veflels  has  an 
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excretory  du£t,  which  opens  with  a  double  orifice  in¬ 
to  the  urethra  on  the  under  fide,  near  the  neck  of  the 
bladder. 

The  yard  is  -the  chief  organ  of  generation,  whole 
.  fhape  and  fize  are  well  known.  It  begins  with  two 
bodies  which  unite  under  the  os  pubis,  to  which  they 
are  conne&ed  by  a  ligament.  The  inner  texture  is 
fpungy,  on  the  under  part  of  which  is  the  urethra  for 
the  paffage  of  the  urine  before- mentioned.  It  is  lined 
with  a  membrane  full  of  fmall  glands,  which  feparate 
a  liquor  that  defends  it  from  the  acrimony  of  the  urine. 

The  parts  of  generation  of  a  mare  are  analogous  to 
thofe  of  a  woman  *,  and  that  they  have  a  clitoris  is 
plain  from  an  hermaphrodite  of  this  fpecies  who  was 
carried  about  for  a  fhow.  The  bottom  of  the  womb  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  called  horns,  as  in  other  qua- 
drupedes.  But  1  need  not  be  more  particular  infde- 
fcribing  thefe  parts,  becaufe,  if  due  care  be  taken, 
they  feldom  or  never  come  under  the  confederation  of 
a  farrier. 


Of  the  Parts  contained  in  /^Thorax  or  Chest. 


THE  fecond  cavity  of  the  trunk  of  the  body  is 
the  cheft ,  which  is  bounded  on  the  lower  part 
by  the  midriff,  on  the  upper  by  the  two  firft  true  ribs 
.with  the  collar  bones,  on  the  fore  part  by  the  fternum 
and  the  extremities  of  the  ribs,  and  on  the  back  part 
by  the  extremities  of  the  ribs  that  join  to  the  back-bone, 
and  by  the  back- bone  itfelf. 

The  proper  containing  'parts  of  the  cheft  are  boney, 
flefhy,  and  membranous.  The  boney  parts  are  the 
ribs ,  the  vertebra  of  the  back,  and  the  fternum .  The 
flefhy  are  the  inter coflal  mufcles ,  the  fternocoftal ,  and  the 
midriff.  Among  the  membranous  the  pleura  is  chief. 
The  parts  contained  are  the  heart  and  the  lungs. 
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The  pleura  is  a  membrane  of  a  clofe  texture,  which 
lines  the  cheft  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  fup- 
piies  the  other  parts  contained  therein  with  a  covering. 
The  internal  furface  of  .the  pleura  is  fmooth  and  po- 
lifhed,  and  always  moift  with  a  ferofity  that  oozes 
from  the  pores,  and  is  covered  outwardly  with  a  cel¬ 
lular  web  like  the  peritonaeum.  The  pleura  makes  a 
fold  or  doubling  at  the  vertebrae  of  the  back,  which 
terminates  the  whole  length  of  the  fternum.  The  doub¬ 
ling  is  called  the  mediaftinum .  It  feparates  the  cheft 
into  two  parts,  the  one  right  and  the  other  left.  It 
does  not  adhere  to  the  middle  of  the  fternum,  but  a 
little  to  the  left,  whence  the  right  cavity  is  largeft. 

The  two  lamina,  whereof  the  mediaftinum  confifts, 
are  not  feparated  from  each  other  immediately  behind 
the  fternum  in  the  fore  part,  but  afterwards  recede 
frorfr  each  other  to  make  room  for  feveral  parts,  as  the 
pericardium^  part  of  the  windpipe ,  the  gullet ,  the  tho¬ 
racic  dudt^  &c.  Each  lamina  forms  a  kind  of  a  purfe 
for  each  lobe  of  the  lungs. 

The  mediaftinum  ferves  to  hinder  the  paffage  of  any 
fluid  fhed  on  one  fide  of  the  bread  from  paffing  into 
the  other.  This  partition  fecures  a  free  breathing  on 
one  fide,  if  the  cheft  fhould  be  opened  on  the  other. 
It  alfo  hinders  one  fide  of  the  lungs  from  refting  upon 
the  other,  when  a  horfe  lies  on  one  fide. 

The  thymus  is  a  glandulous  body  feated  in  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  thorax,  immediately  under  the  fter¬ 
num  :  its  ufe  is  uncertain. 

The  pericardium  is  a  membranous  purfe  of  a  clofe 
texture,  which  immediately  ioclofes  the  heart,  and 
which  is  placed  between  the  two  leaves  of  the  me¬ 
diaftinum  ;  the  figure  is  like  that  of  the  heart,  but 
leaves  room  enough  for  its  motions.  It  is  connected 
to  the  mediaftinum,  to  the  diaphragm,  and  to  the 
great  veffels  of  the  heart.  It  contains  a  liquor  to  lu¬ 
bricate  the  furface  of  the  heart?  and  ferves  to  keep  it 
|n  its  proper  place. 
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The  heart  is  a  hollow  mufcle  of  a  conic  figure, 
which  is  the  principal  organ  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  larger  part  is  called  the  hafis,  the  fmaller 
the  point ,  It  inclines  to  the  left,  where  its  beating 
may  be  perceived.  At  the  bafis  of  the  heart  are  two 
fmall  purfes  which  feem  to  be  appendices,  and  are 
called  the  right  and  left  auricles  of  the  heart.  The 
right  is  the  larged.  They  have  each  two  orifices, 
whereof  one  anfwers  to  the  vein  which  difeharges  it- 
felf  therein,  and  the  other  to  its  proper  ventricle.  Each 
auricle  confifts  of  a  double  row  of  femicircular  flefhy 
fibres,  and  are  drengthened  by  others  in  the  fhapes  of 
columns,  between  which  there  are  confiderabfe  fpaces, 
Thefe  contract  when  the  ventricles  are  dilated,  and  di¬ 
late  when  the  ventricles  are  contra&ed  j  they  being  an- 
tagonid  mufcles  to  each  other. 

The  ventricles  are  two  remarkable  cavities  ;  the  one 
is  the  right,  and  the  other  the  left.  The  right  is  thin¬ 
ner,  weaker,  and  larger  than  the  left.  It  receives  the 
blood  from  the  vena  cava  and  the  right  auricles,  and 
drives  it  into  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  lungs.  The 
left  is  dronger  and  thicker,  and  not  fo  large.  It  re¬ 
ceives  the  blood  from  the  pulmonary  vein  and  the  left 
auricle,  and  forces  it  into  the  great  artery. 

The  column a  cornea ,  or  flefhy  columns,  are  in  the 
ventricles  as  well  as  the  auricles  $  and  are  fo  many 
i'mall  mufcles,  by  the  concourfe  of’whofe  membranous 
fibres,  are  formed  peculiar  membranes,  called  valves, 
placed  at  the  orifices  of  the  auricles.  The  columns 
run  tranfverfely  from  one  fide  of  the  ventricle  to  the 
other,  partly  that  they  may  afiid  the  contraction  of 
the  heart  in  the  fyfiole,  and  partly  to  prevent  too  great 
a  dilatation  in  the  diaflole. 

The  valves  are  of  three  kinds :  tricufpidal ,  which 
are  three,  and  placed  at  the  orifice  of  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle,  which  anfwers  to  the  auricle  on  the  fame  fide. 
Mitral,  which  are  feared  in  the  left  ventricle  where  it 
communicates  with  the  auricle,  preventing  the  return- 
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ing  of  the  blood  into  the  heart  from  the  veins.  The 
femilunar ,  which  are  three,  and  are  placed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  great,  as  alfo  at  the  pulmonary  artery, 
to  hinder  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  arteries  into 
the  heart. 

The  mufcular  fibres  of  the  heart  are  in  fome  places 
ftraight,  in  others  fpiraJ.  Thefe  are  of  a  double  order; 
the  external ,  which  run  from  the  bafis  and  tendon  of 
the  heart  towards  the  left;  the  internal ,  which  run  to¬ 
wards  the  right,  and  interfed  the  former.  When 
they  ad,  they  conftringe  their  cavities  regularly,  and 
expel  the  blood,  which  is  called  the  Jyftole.  When 
they  are  relaxed*  the  two  yentricles  are  dilated ;  this  is 
called  the  diajiole.  The  auricles  are  the  two  hollow 
mufcles  which  are  the  antagonifts  of  the  ventricles,  for 
they  contrad  when  the  ventricles  are  dilated,  and  when 
the  ventricles  contrad  they  are  dilated,  as  was  obferved 
before. 

The  Uood-vejfels  of  the  heart  are  of  two  kinds ;  the 
proper  veins  and  arteries,  called  the  coronary ,  difbri- 
buted  through  the  heart;  and  the  common,  of  which 
two  are  veins,  the  vena  cava ,  and  the  pulmonary  vein: 
and  two  arteries,  the  great  artery,  and  the  pulmonary 
artery . 

The  ufe  of  the  heart  is  to  promote  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  ;  for  it  receives  the  blood  from  all  parts 
of  the  body  by  the  veins,  and  by  its  contradion  fends 
it  back  to  all  parts  of  the  body  by  the  arteries*  Upon 
thefe  not  only  the  fundions  of  the  body  depend,  but 
even  life  itfelf. 

The  lungs i  commonly  called  the  lights,  is  the  lar¬ 
ged  vifcus  in  the  cheft,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts 
or  lobes,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  mediaflinum,  and 
contain  the  heart  in  the  middle.  They  are  not  fubdi- 
vided  in  a  horfe  fo  much  as  in  other  quadrupedes. 
Each  lobe  is  divided  into  fmall  cells,  which  are  the 
extremities  of  the  afpera  arteria ,  whence  the  fubftance 
is  veficulous  and  fpungy. 
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The  lungs  are  not  only  connected  to  the  fternum  and 
to  the  vertebrae  of  the  back  by  the  mediaftinum,  and 
to  the  heart  by  its  vefiels,  but  alfo  to  the  pharynx  and 
the  tongue  by  means  of  the  windpipe.  There  are  alfo 
two  membranous  ligaments,  which  advancing  from 
the  pofterior  edge  of  each  lobe,  terminate  in  the  ver¬ 
tebrae  of  the  back,  as  far  as  the  diaphragm. 

The  lungs  are  covered  with  a  membrane  which  is 
continued  to  the  pleura.  This  membrane  has  two  la¬ 
minae,  the  internal  of  which  forms  feveral  partitions 
which  penetrate  into  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs,  and 
divide  it  into  innumerable  fmall '  bodies  called  lobule j, 
of  various  angular  figures.  Thefe  lobules  have  fpaces 
between  them,  in  which  the  nerves  and  blood -vefiels 
.  lie,  which  make  ramifications  on  the  external  furface 
of  the  lobules.  There  is  likewife  a  cellular  web  in 
thefe  fpaces,  which  furrounds  the  nervous  and  blood- 
yefiels. 

The  air  cannot  pafs  from  one  of  the  lobules  into 
another,  but  only  from  the  lobules  into  the  cells  which 
furround  the  blood-vefifels  which  lie  therein,  and  back 
from  thefe  fpaces  or  cells  into  the  lobules.  There  are 
therefore  two  forts  of  cells,  the  bronchic  ceils>  of  which 
the  lobules  confift,  and  the  vafcular  cells ,  which  fur- 
round  the  vefiels. 

The  trachea  arteria ,  or  windpipe ,  begins  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mouth,  and  runs  along  the  middle  and 
anterior  part  of  the  neck,  and  goes  to  be  diftributed 
into  the  lungs  by  a  great  number  of  ramifications. 
The  upper  part  of  this  is  called  the  larynx ,  and  the  ra¬ 
mifications  in  the  lungs  the  bronchia .  The  trachea  ar¬ 
teria  is  a  pipe  which  is  partly  cartilaginous,  and  partly 
membranous*  the  former  is  the  fore  part,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  the  hind  part.  The  cartilages  whereof  this  pipe 
is  eompofed  do  not  form  an  entire  circle,  but  want 
about  a  third,  and  are  fmall  at  their  extremities.  Thefe 
cartilages  have  a  tranfverfe  fituation,  and  are  equally 
diftant  from  each  other.  The  fpace  between  each  is 
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occupied  by  a  ligamentous,  elaft'c  membrane,  which 
is  connected  to  each  ring.  Thefe  rings  are  compleated 
by  a  thick  membrane,  with  feveral  diftind  glandulous 
grains  on  the  outfide. 

This  pipe  is  covered  inwardly  with  a  membrane 
which  is  wrinkled  according  to  its  length,  and  is  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  bronchia.  This  membrane  is  nervous, 
and  has  a  very  exquifite  fenfe.  It  is  continually  moif- 
tened  on  the  infide  by  means  of  a  great  number  of 
glands  lying  behind  it ;  beyond  which  there  are  two 
plans  of  flefhy  fibres,  the  one  circular,  the  other  lon¬ 
gitudinal.  The  whole  is  covered  outwardly  with  a 
coa't  which  feems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  membrane 
of  the  lungs.  The  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary 
arteries  are  more  numerous  and  are  larger  than  thofeof 
the  veins,  contrary  to  the  mechanifm  of  the  reft  of  the 
body.  There  are  lymphatic  veins  which  may  readily 
be  difcovered  on  the  lungs  of  a  horfe  foon  after  death. 

The  diaphragm  or  midriff  is  a  mufcular  partition, 
which  divides  the  cheft  from  the  lower  belly  :  it  has  an 
oblique  fttuation,  and  is  convex  towards  the  cheft.  It 
has  two  mufcles,  of  which  the  fuperior  is  the  largeft, 
towards  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a  tendinous  part. 
The  flefhy  fibres  which  furround  it  are  connected  to 
the  enfiform  cartilage,  to  the  cartilages  of  the  laft  true 
ribs,  and  to  all  the  falfe,  advancing  to  the  boney  part 
of  fome  of  the  ribs. 

The  lower  mufcle  of  the  diaphragm  is  lefs  than  the 
upper,  and  more  thick.  It  is  connected  above  to  the 
hollow  part  of  the  tendinous  or  the  nervous  center, 
from  whence  it  proceeds  to  form  two  wings  on  the 
right  and  left,  crofting  each  other.  They  run  two 
fingers  breadth  before  they  unite,  and  leave  an  oval 
fpace  between  them,  through  which  the  oefophagus  or 
gullet  paftfes.  Then  thefe  portions  unite,  and  crofting 
each  other,  divide  again  to  leave  a  paftfage  for  the 
lower  great  artery  and  the  thoracic  dud.  They  termi¬ 
nate  with  flat  tendons  in  the  two  upper  vertebrae  of 
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the  loins.  Thefe  are  called  the  two  appendices  of  the 
diaphragm. 

On  the  right  fide  of  the  nervous  center  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  there  is  a  round  hole  for  the  lower  trunk  of  the 
vena  cava.  The  upper  part  has  a  covering  for  the 
pleura,  and  the  lower  for  the  peritonaeum.  The  ufe  of 
the  diaphragm  is  to  affift  the  breathing ;  for  in  infpi- 
ration,  or  when  a  horfe  draws  in  his  breath,  it  is  mov¬ 
ed  downwards,  and  in  refpiration  upwards,  or  into 
the  cavity  of  the  cheft.  It  likewife  promotes  the 
motion  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen,  that  is,  the 
ilomach,  guts,  liver,  fpleen,  chyle,  gall,  &c.  It 
helps  the  expulfion  of  the  excrements,  urine  and  fetus. 


Of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Five  Senses. 


H  E  whole  mafs  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the 


fkull  is  called  the  brain,  which  is  covered  with 


two  membranes ;  the  dura  mater  and  the  pia  mater . 
This  mafs  comprehends  the  brain,  the  cerebellum,  and 
the  medulla  oblongata .  They  are  all  joined  together, 
and  are  feated  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  brain  covers 
the  cerebellum  and  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  brain 
is  larger  than  the  other  two, 

The  dura  mater  is  a  thick  membrane  of  a  clofe 
texture,  which  lines  the  internal  furface  of  the  fkull, 
and  is  clofely  connected  therewith,  not  only  in  its  bafis, 
but  in  the  parts  which  anfwer  to  the  futures,  and 
throughout  the  reft  of  the  extent.  It  confifts  of  two 
laminae,  whole  fibres. crofs  each  other  obliquely  :  the 
one  is  called  the  internal,  the  other  external.  It  has 
three  precedes,  the  firfl  named  falx  begins  at  the 
crifta  galli,  and  runs  backward  under  the  fagittal  fu¬ 
ture  to  the  cerebellum,  and  divides  the  cerebrum  into 
two  hemifpheres.  The  itcond  precefs  runs  from  the 
lo%tr  and  back  part  of  the  former  to  the  upper  edge 


of 
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of  the  os  petrofum,  and  fuflains  the  pofterior  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum,  that  they  might  not  comprefs  the  cere¬ 
bellum.  The  third  is  very  fmall,  and  runs  down  the 
laft  great  procefs  to  the  great  foramen  of  the  fkull. 

The  Jinufes  of  the  dura  mater  are  hollow  cavities  in 
this  membrane.  They  have  been  ufually  faid  to  be 
four  :  the  longitudinal ,  the  laterals ,  and  the  rettus  or 
right.  The  longitudinal  runs  along  the  upper  edge  of 
the  falx  from  a  hole  immediately  under  the  apophyfis 
of  the  crifta  galli,  and  is  continued  along  the  fpine  of 
the  coronal,  and  of  the  fagittal  future.  The  lateral 
finufes  begin  at  the  end  of  the  longitudinal,  and  are 
continued  to  the  right  and  left  into  the  gutters  of  the 
occipital,  and  terminate  in  the  internal  jugular  veins. 
The  redtus  is  the  fhorteft  of  all  the  finufes,  and  runs 
along  the  juncture  of  the  falx  and  the  fecond  procefs, 
and  terminates  at  the  end  of  the  longitudinal  finus. 
The  longitudinal  finus  goes  generally  into  one  lateral 
finus,  and  the  redtus  into  the  other. 

The  pi  a  mater  is  compofed  of  two  laminse,  be¬ 
tween  which  the  vefiels  run.  It  has  a  great  number  of 
foldings  which  infinuate  themfelves  into  the  furrows 
which  are  obfervable  on  the  furface  of  the  brain  and 
cerebellum.  Some  mention  another  membrane  of  the 
brain,  called  the  arachnoide  \  but  this  is  nothing  elfe 
but  the  external  lamina  of  the  pia  mater  feparated 
from  the  internal,  and  is  feldom  feen  but  on  the  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata  and  the  fpinal  marrow. 

The  brain,  as  divided  into  two  hemifpheres,  is 
alfo  diftiriguiftied  into  two  fubftanes,  the  external  and 
the  internal  j  the  fir  ft  is  the  cortical,  and  is  afti-colour- 
ed  5  the  fecond  is  the  white  medullary  fubftance.  On 
the  furface  of  the  cortical  fubftance  there  are  feveral 
furrows,  whofe  irregular  diredtions  are  not  unlike  the 
circumvolutions  of  the  lmall  guts. 

If  you  draw  the  cortical  fubftance  of  the  brain  a  lit¬ 
tle  aftinder,  you.  will  fee  a  white  body  which  is  the 
medullary  fubftance,  and  in  this  place  is  called  the  cal¬ 
lous 
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lous  body,  becaufe  it  is  harder  than  in  other  parts. 

Any  other  part  of  the  brain  may  be  hurt  without 
killing  the  animal,  but  a  wound  in  this  part  produces 
immediate  death,  whence  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
feat  of  the  foul,  where  the  operations  of  the  mind  are 
performed.  It  feems  to  be  compofed  of  feveral  fine 
threads,  which  run  tranfverfely  from  one  hemifphere 
to  the  other.  In  the  middle  is  a  kind  of  future  which 
feems  to  be  compofed  of  two  fmall  white  cords.  The 
callous  body  is  continued  to  the  oval  centre,  a  part  of 
the  medullary  fubftance  which  appears  after  a  part  of 
two  hemifpheres  has  been  cut  off  horizontally  through¬ 
out  the  whole  extent,  pearly  on  a  level  with  the  cal¬ 
lous  body. 

The  two  upper  ventricles  are  two  cavities  in  the  fub¬ 
ftance  of  the  brain,  on  the  right  and  left,  and  they 
generally  take  up  the  whole  extent  of  the  two  hemif¬ 
pheres  of  the  brain.  They  each  reprefent  a  horfe-fhoe, 
whofe  horns  are  turned  towards  the  fore  part  of  the 
Audi.  Thefe  ventricles  are  feparated  from  each  other 
by  a  membrane  called  the  feptum  lucidum ,  which  is 
connected  above  to  the  whole  length  of  the  callous 
body,  and  below  to  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  fornix. 

When  the  callous  body  is  raifed,  the  fornix  may  be 
feen,  which  is  like  an  arch  with  three  pillars,  and  a 
part  of  the  plexus  choroides .  Two  of  the  pillars  are 
placed  backwards,  and  th#  other  in  the  middle  be¬ 
tween  the  ventricles,  under  the  callous  body.  7'he 
fornix  is  connedled  to  the  adjacent  parts  by  the  extrer 
mines  of  the  pillars,  and  by  the  upper  part  of  the  fore¬ 
pillar.  All  the  lower  furface  lies  on  the  adjacent  parts, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  ferofity  in  one  ventricle 
may  glide  into  the  other,  under  the  fore  pillar. 

The  cboroide  plexus  is  a  web  of  a  great  number 
of  arteries  and  veins,  diflributed  op  a  very  thin  mem¬ 
brane.  The  veins  of  this  membrane  unload  themfelyes 
into  the  great  finus.  T  his  being  raifed,  feveral  emi- 
nenqes  and  cavities  are  received  into  the  ventricles. 

The 
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The  chief  eminencies  are  the  ftirated  or  channelled 
bodies,  and  the  bed  of  the  optic  nerves. 

The  external  fubftance  of  the  channelled  body  is 
afh-coloured,  and  the  inward  is  divided  into  feveral 
white  rays,  between  which  the  alh-coloured  part  in- 
finuares.  Hence  it  has  its  name,  becaufe  the  white 
rays  make  it  look  like  the  channels  of  fluted  columns: 

The  beds  of  the  optic  nerves  are  almoft  of  an  ovai 
form,  whitifli  without,  and  greyifh  within.  They 
are  joined  to  the  whole  length  of  their  upper  and  la¬ 
teral  part,  and  are  divided  every  where  die.  This 
fpace  between  them  is  called  the  third  ventricle.  Be¬ 
hind  the  beds  of  the  optic  nerves  are  eminencies  called 
the  nates  and  teftes ;  and  between  the  beds  of  the  op¬ 
tic  nerves  and  the  nates  the  pineal  gland  is  feated,  for¬ 
merly  thought  to  be  the  feat  of  the  foul.  At  the  en-^ 
trance  of  the  third  ventricle,  there  is  an  oval  cleft,  for¬ 
merly  called  the  vulva ,  but  now  the  anterior  common 
aperture,  becaufe  it  communicates  with  the  two  firft 
ventricles.  Towards  the  back  part  is  another  aper¬ 
ture,  called  the  anus ,  which  anfwers  to  a  fourth  ven¬ 
tricle  placed  under  the  cerebellum,  from  whence  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  fuperabundant  ferofides  to  tranfmit  them 
into  the  third,  which  are  difcharged  into  the  pituitary 
gland  placed  at  the  pit  of  the  fpheroid,  and  that  of 
the  faddle. 

The  cerebellum  is  feated  under  the  pofterior  lobes 
of  the  brain,  and  is  diftinguifhed  from  it  by  a  parti¬ 
tion  called  the  tent.  The  figure  is  almoft  round,  and 
its  pofterior  part  is  divided  into  two  lobes.  It  is  com- 
pofed,  as  well  as  the  brain,  of  an  alh-coloured  cortical 
and  medullary  fubftance.  The  furrows  on  the  furface 
do  not  wind  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  brain,  but  are  pa¬ 
rallel  to  each  other,  and  are  continued  from  one  fide  of 
the  cerebullum  to  the  other  :  for  this  feems  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  ^aminae  laid  one  againft  the  other, 
like  the  plaits  of  a  fan.  On  the  fore  and  back  part  are 

two 
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two  worm-like  procefles,  fo  called  on  account  of  their 
fhape. 

The  cerebellum  being  opened  lengthways,  its  white 
fubftance  reprefents  a  kind  of  a  tree,  by  fome  called  the 
tree  of  life.  This  opening  likewife  difcovers  the  fourth 
ventricle,  the  extremity  of  which  is  called  the  calamus 
fcriptorius,  becaufe  it  is  hollow  like  a  goofe-quill. 

The  third  part  of  the  brain  is  called  the  medulla 
oblongata ,  or  the  oblong  marrozv>  which  is  feated  un¬ 
der  the  brain  and  the  cerebellum,  to  which  it  com¬ 
municates  by  bundles  of  white  fibres,  which  feem  to 
be  the  reunion  of  all  thofe  that  enter  into  their  com- 
pofition.  There  are  five  eminencies  on  the  lower  part, 
from  which  ten  pair  of  nerves  have  their  origin.  The 
moft  confiderable  of  thefe  eminencies  is  called  the  an¬ 
nular  procefs ,  the  fecond  and  third  are  called  pyramidal , 
and  the  laft  the  olivary. 

Immediately  beyond  thefe  procefles  the  medulla  ob¬ 
longata  feems  to  be  divided  into  two  lateral  parts,  by 
means  of  two  pretty  deep  grooves  *,  whereof  one  is  in 
the  anterior  and  lower  part,  and  the  other  in  the  pofte- 
rior  and  upper  part.  If  you  draw  the  Tides  of  thefe 
grooves  gently  afunder,  you  will  find  an  interweaving 
crofled  by  feveral  medullary  cords,  which  run  ob¬ 
liquely  from  one  fide  to  the  other.  Hence  the  reafon 
appears  why  the  palfy,  which  is  caufed  by  a  fault  of 
the  brain,  affedts  the  limbs  on  the  fide  contrary  to  th^ 
part  of  the  brain  which  is  faulty. 

The  pituitary  gland  is  in  fize  and  fhape  like  a  kid¬ 
ney-bean.  It  is  of  a  fpungy  fubftance,  and  feated  un¬ 
der  the  faddle  of  the  fpheroid,  between  the  two  la¬ 
minae  of  the  dura  mater,  the  internal  of  which  covers 
it  above,  and  has  a  hole  over  againft  the  middle  of 
this  gland  for  the  paflage  of  the  funnel.  By  this  dudt, 
it  receives  the  ferofity  from  the  ventricles,  and  dis¬ 
charges  it  into  the  fpheroid al  refer voirs,  where  mix¬ 
ing  with  the  blood,  it  is  taken  up  by  the  finus  anfwer- 
ing  thereto,  and  conveyed  into  the  internal  jugulars. 
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The  medulla  oblongata ,  or  the  oblong  marrow,  and 
the  fpinal  marrow,  are  the  origin  of  feveral  nerves 
which  are  diftinguilhed  by  pairs  ;  whereof  ten  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  oblong  marrow,  and  in  horfes  thirty- 
feven  from  the  fpinal  marrow. 

The  firil  pair  of  nerves  of  the  oblong  marrow  are 
the  olfactory  or  fuelling  nerves.  They  pafs  through 
the  holes  of  the  os  cribiforme ,  and  are  diftributed  on 
the  inward  membrane  of  the  nofe.  The  fecond  pair 
are  the  optic ,  which  proceed  from  the  beds  of  the  optic 
nerves,  and  palling  through  the  optic  holes,  are  be¬ 
llowed  on  the  eyes,  forming  the  membrane  called  the 
retina. 

The  third  are  the  movers  of  the  eye .  They  arife 
from  the  annular  procefs,  and  are  loft  in  the  mufcles 
of  the  eye  and  eyelids.  The  fourth  are  the  pathetic , 
and  belong  to  the  great  oblique  mufcle  of  the  eye. 
They  pafs  out  of  the  Ikull  through  a  cleft  of  the  fphe- 
roidal  bone.  The  fifth  proceeds  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  oblong  marrow,  and  is  diftributed  to  the 
eye,  to  the  upper  and  lower  jaw.  Thefe  branches  are 
called  the  ophthalmic ,  the  fuperior  maxillary ,  and  the 
inferior  maxillary. 

The  fixth  pair  arife  from  behind  the  annular  pro¬ 
cefs,  and  are  loft  in  the  mufcle  called  the  abduElor  oculi , 
palling  as  the  two  former  through  the  cleft  of  the  fphe- 
roidal  bone.  The  feventh  is  the  auditory.  It  arifes 
from  the  lateral  parts  of  the  annular  procefs.  It  has 
two  parts  5  the  one  foft,  which  is  loft  in  the  inward 
part  of  the  ear ;  and  the  other  hard,  which  is  diftri¬ 
buted  on  the  external  ear  and  the  face. 

The  eighth  is  the  parvagum ,  or  the  wandering  pair : 
they  proceed  from  the  olivary  proceffes,  and  are  diftri¬ 
buted  on  the  gullet,  the  windpipe,  the  lungs,  the  Ho¬ 
rn  ach,  &c.  The  ninth  pair  proceed  from  between  the 
pyramidal  and  olivary  procelfes,  and  are  chiefly  diftri¬ 
buted  on  the  tongue.  The  tenth  arife  from  behind 
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the  olivary  proceflfes,  and  are  diftributed  on  the  fmalf 
ftraight  mufcles  called  the  extenders  of  the  head. 

The  fpinal  marrow  is  only  a  continuation  of  the 
oblong  marrow,  and  is  compofed  of  two  fubftances, 
the  inward  of  which  is  white,  and  the  outward  of  an 
afh~  colour.  It  is  covered  with  four  coats,  the  out¬ 
ward  of  which  is  thick,  and  adheres  clofe  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  furface  of  the  canal  of  the  vertebras.  The  fecond 
is  a  continuation  of  the  dura  mater.  Between  thefe 
two  coats  there  is  a  fatty  fubftance.  The  third  is  the 
arachnoide-,  and  the  fourth  is  a  continuation  of  thepia 
mater.  This  immediately  covers  the  fpinal  marrow. 

The  nerves  which  proceed  from  the  fpinal  marrow, 
as  was  obferved  before,  are  thirty-feven  pair,  where¬ 
of  the  neck  has  feven,  which  are  difperfed  partly  on 
the  mufcles  of  the  face,  partly  on  the  mufcles  of 
the  neck,  and  partly  on  thofe  of  the  fhoulders  and  fore¬ 
legs;  which  being  united  with  a  branch  from  the  fe¬ 
cond  and  fourth,  form  a  nerve  called  the  phrenic  nerve, 
which  is  diftributed  on  the  diaphragm,  the  pericar¬ 
dium,  and  other  parts  within  the  cheft. 

There  are  feventeen  pair  which  proceed  from  the 
vertebras  of  the  back  ;  the  two  firft  of  which  com¬ 
municate  with  the  lowermoft  of  the  neck,  fending 
forth  twigs  to  the  neck  and  fhoulders.  The  fecond 
pair,  as  well  as  the  reft,  fend  twigs  to  the  intercoftal 
nerves,  by  which  means  they  communicate  with  all 
the  nerves  of  the  bowels  in  the  cheft  and  lower  belly. 
The  other  branches  are  chiefly  fpent  on  the  intercoftal 
mufcles,  the  mufcles  of  the  back,  and  a  few  branches 
pafs  to  the  abdomen. 

Thirteen  pair  of  nerves  proceed  from  the  vertebra* 
of  the  loins  and  os  facrum.  Thefe  are  chiefly  dif¬ 
perfed  on  the  mufcles  of  the  loins,  hips,  and  hind¬ 
legs.  The  anterior  branches  of  the  firft  pair  of  the 
loins  are  diftributed  on  the  mufcles  of  the  diaphragm. 
Some  branches  are  bellowed  on  the  pfoas  mufcle,  and 
the  pofterior  branches  go  to  the  longiflimus  dorfi.  The 

penis 
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penis  of  a  horfe  and  the  matrix  of  a  mare  receive  bran¬ 
ches  from  the  nerves  of  the  loins,  and  the  tefticles  and 
tail  from  the  os  facrum. 

Of  the  Use  of  the  Brain. 

The  brain  may  be  juftly  called  the  primum  mobile , 
or  the  firft  mover  of  the  whole  body.  Therefore  we 
cannot  wonder,  that  the  author  of  nature  has  taken 
fuch  care  to  preferve  it  from  external  injuries,  by  in- 
clofing  it  in  a  boney  cafe,  and  by  furrounding  it  with 
two  membranes. 

The  dura  mater  keeps  it  from  being  hurt  by  the 
inequalities  of  the  fkull ;  and  one  of  its  foldings  or 
partitions,  as  has  been  obferved,  prevents  one  of  the 
hemifpheres  from  lying  heavy  on  the  other,  when  the 
head  leans  on  one  fide  ;  and  the  other,  which  is  pofte- 
rior,  prevents  the  hinder  lobes  of  the  brain  from  pref- 
fing  on  the  cerebellum.  The  ftnus  within  this  mem¬ 
brane  not  only  ferves  to  render  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  more  free,  but  alfo  by  its  winding,  hinders  the 
blood  from  palling  to  the  heart  with  too  great  a  ra- 
piditv. 

The  pi  a  mater  is  very  ufeful  to  fupport  the  blood- 
velfels  which  penetrate  into  the  foft  fubftance  of  the 
brain,  efpecially  the  cortical,  which,  according  to 
fome,  ferves  to  fecrete  the  animal  fpirits,  which  pals 
from  thence  into  the  medullary  fubftance,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  excretory  canals  of  the  glands  of  the 
cortical  fubftance,  and  is  afterwards  diftributed  to  the 
nerves  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  For  this  purpofe  there 
is  thought  to  be  a  common  receptacle  of  the  fpirits 
ca  led  the  emporium .  This  opinion  feems  to  be  eftab- 
liihed  by  the  following  experiment.  A  confiderable 
quantity  of  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain  was  taken  oft' 
with  a  knife,  notwithftanding  which,  the  man  conti¬ 
nued  to  move  as  if  his  brain  had  been  entire.  Like- 
wife,  when  perfons  have  been  wounded  in  the  head, 
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and  a  part  of  the  brain  has  been  carried  away,  they 
have  no  paralytic  diforder  in  any  part  of  their  bodies* 

By  the  affiffance  of,  the  nerves,  the  impreffion  of 
external  objefts  is  tranfmitted  to  the  brain,  arifing 
from  a  motion  excited  therein.  The  nerves  may  be 
fhaken  or  put  in  motion  at  their  origin,  at  their  extre¬ 
mities,  and  in  the  interjacent  parts.  When  the  nerves 
are  fhaken  at  their  origin,  by  the  motion  of  the  animal 
lpirits,  the  impreffion  made  upon  the  mind  is  an  idea. 
If  it  is  performed  in  the  middle  parts,  or  in  their  ex¬ 
tremities,  and  the  motion  is  communicated  to  the 
mind,  it  is  called  fenfation.  This  fenfation  will  be 
either  uneafy  or  agreeable,  according  to  the  degree  of 
the  impreffion  made  by  external  objects,  that  is,  as 
they  are  either  flight  or  violent.  For  the  fame  reafon 
we  are  to  believe  that  the  impreffion  which  caufes  pain 
differs  only  in  degree  from  that  which  produces  tick- 

ling-  .  , 

But  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  there  are  organs 
which  receive  the  impreffion  of  certain  objedls,  by 
reafon  of  which  the  mind  has  a  particular  fenfation, 
while  the  other  organs,  though  fubjefl  to  impreffions 
from  the  fame  objedls,  are  not  affefted  thereby.  Thefe 
organs  are  five  *  the  eye ,  the  ear,  the  nofey  the  tongne> 
and  the  fkin,  The  eve  perceives  light  and  colours,  the 
car  founds,  the  nole  fmeiJs,  the  tongue  favours  or 
takes,  and  the  fkin  the  different  qualities  of  bodies, 
fuch  as  fmoothnefs,  roughnels  and  the  like. 

Some  of  the  organs  require  the  immediate  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  body  thereto,  as  to  the  fkin  in  feeling,  to 
the  tongue  in  taking;  but  to  fee  colours,  to  hear 
founds,  and  to  fmell  odours,  the  body  itfelf  may  be 
at  a  diftance,  though  the  light,  the  air,  and  particles 
flying  off  from  bodies,  immediately  affedl  the  eye, 
the  ear  and  the  nofe. 

In  cohfequence  of  an  impreffion  made  by  any  body 
upon  an  organ,  there  is  a  fenfation  excited  in  the  mind ; 
and  yet  we  are  apt  to  confound  fome  things  together 
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which  we  ought  to  diftinguifh :  the  action  of  the  ob¬ 
ject,  as  the  pricking  of  the  fkin  with  a  thorn,  the 
fhaking  of  the  fibres  by  that  object,  the  fenfation,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  mind,  which  attributes  that  fenfa¬ 
tion  to  the  part  that  is  pricked  j  though  it  is  certain  it 
is  the  mind. 

The  organs  of  feeling  are  the  nervous  papilla  of  the 
fkin. 

The  organ  of  tafting  is  the  tongue.  This  is  a 
flefhy  body,  capable  of  a  great  number  of  motions, 
and  is  feated  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  between  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws.  The  back  part  of  the  tongue 
is  more  thick  and  large  than  the  fore  part.  Anato¬ 
mies  call  it  the  bafis ;  it  is  clofely  connected  to  the  os 
hyoides,  to  the  larynx  or  top  of  the  windpipe,  and  the 
pharynx  or  upper  part  of  the  gullet.  The  tongue  is 
connected  below  by  a  membranous  ligament  called  the 
bridle,  and  to  the  lower  jaw,  the  os  hyoides  the  fly- 
loide  proceffes  of  the  temporal  bones  by  means  of 
mufcles. 

The  upper  part  of  the  tongue  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  by  a  line  running  along  the  middle  of  its  length, 
which  is  called  the  line  a  mediana.  The  membrane 
which  covers  the  tongue  has  its  furface  befet  with  feve- 
ral  eminencies,  called  the  papillae  of?the  tongue, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  extremities  of  the  nerves 
of  this  part,  though  lome  of  them  feem  to  be  rather 
glandulous  than  nervous,  fuch  as  thole  at  the  bafis  of 
the  tongue,  which  are  the  largeft. 

The  tongue  is  chiefly  compofed  of  very  foft  flefhy 
fibres,  part  of  which  belong  to  the  tongue  only,  and 
part  are  a  continuation  of  the  mufcles.  The  firft  are 
called  the  intrinfic  mufcles  of  the  tongue,  and  confifl: 
of  two  plains,  which  run  fuperficially  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  tongue,  whereof  the  uppermoft  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  longitudinal  fibres,  and  that  underneath  it  of 
tranfverfe  fibres,  which  in  part  are  intermingled,  and 
fome  of  their  extremities  terminate  at  the  edges  of  the 
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tongue,  and  others  at  the  point.  The  fibres  of  the 
tongue,  which  are  a  continuation  of  the  mufcles,  are 
of  three  forts ;  longitudinal,  tranfverfe,  and  vertical. 

When  a  horfe  is  bled  under  the  tongue,  great  care 
mutt  be  taken  not  to  prick  the  artery,  for  then  it  will 
be  difficult  to  flop  the  blood,  unlefs  the  fungus,  whofe 
virtues  are  fo  lately  known,  or  the  puff-ball  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  part.  Likewife  the  fame  caution  mutt  be 
ufed  with  regard  to  the  bridle.  The  tongue  of  a  horfe 
is  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  chewing  and  iwallowing  the 
aliment. 

Tafting  is  a  fenfation  excited  by  the  different  favours 
of  aliments  that  are  made  ufe  of :  thefe  being  applied 
to  the  papillae  of  the  tongue,  their  moifture  diffolves 
the  fait  of  the  aliments,  which  affectting  the  papillae, 
excite  the  idea  of  tatting.  This  is  affilled  by  the  pa¬ 
pillae  of  the  palate;  for  men  that  have  loft  their 
tongues  have  been  capable  of  tatting. 

The  nofe  is  the  organ  of  fuelling.  The  nofe  is 
lined  with  a  membrane  called  the  'pituitary  membrane , 
which  likewife  covers  the  cells  of  the  ethmoide  bone, 
the  fpungeous  bones,  or  inferior  laminse  of  the  nofe, 
and  the  internal  fides  of  the  inward  finufes  of  the  la¬ 
chrymal  duetts'.  It  is  befet  throughout  its  whole  ex¬ 
tent  with  glandulous  grains,  which  fupply  it  with  a 
mucilaginous  liquor  that  always  keeps  it  moift.  That 
part  of  this  membrane  which  covers  the  cells  of  the 
ethmoide  bone  receives  the  fibres  or  threads  of  the  firft 
pair  of  nerves,  and  fome  branches  of  the  fifth  pair. 
Thefe  receive  the  particles  of  odoriferous  bodies,  which 
excite  a  fenfation  that  raifes  in  the  mind  the  idea  of 
fuelling. 

The  eye  is  the  organ  of  feeing.  It  is  univerfally 
known  that  the  eye  is  feated  in  the  cavity  of  the  head, 
called  the  orbits  whofe  ihape  refembles  that  of  a  cone. 
It  is  covered  before  with  the  eyelids.  Thefe  are  pro¬ 
longations  of  the  fkin,  and  have  a  cartilage  which 
runs  along  their  edge,  in  which  the  hairs  are  placed. 
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They  are  covered  with  mufcles  which  ferve  to  put 
them  in  motion.  The  angles  or  corners  of  the  eye 
are  the  places  where  the  lids  unite  *,  the  greater  of 
which  are  next  the  nofe.  In  the  body  of  the  cartilages 
abovementioned  lie  feveral  febaceous  glands,  whofe 
excretory  duCts  open  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelids. 

There  are  two  mufcles  belonging  to  the  eyelids; 
that  which  raifes  the  upper  called  the  at  toilers,  and 
the  orbicular ,  which  ferves  to  fhut  them.  The  globe 
of  the  eye  is  joined  to  the  eyelids  by  a  thin  tranlparent 
membrane  called  the  conjunctive,  and  vulgarly  the 
white  of  the  eye.  This  membrane  is  connected  by 
one  of  its  extremities  to  the  circumference  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  and  by  the  other  to  the  edges  of  the  eyelids.  It 
is  likewife  connected  in  its  middle  part  to  the  edges  of 
the  orbit.  It  lines  the  infide  of  the  eyelids  and  the  an¬ 
terior  part  of  the  coat  of  the  eye,  called  the  opake  cor¬ 
nea,  which  is  covered  with  aponeurofes  of  the  Itraic 
niulcles  of  the  eye. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  on  the 
fide  of  the  lefler  angle,  is  a  conglomerate  gland  called 
the  lachrymal  gland,  whofe  excretory  duCt  having 
crofled  the  conjunctive,  difcharges  the  lachrymal  lymph 
on  the  globe  of  the  eye,  which  afterwards  runs  into  the 
two  apertures  which  are  the  greater  angle  of  the  eye, 
on  the  edge  of  the  eyelids,  Thefe  apertures  are  called 
lachrymal  puntta,  or  points,  which  anfwer  to  two  duCts 
that  unite  into  one  common  duCt,  and  this  commu¬ 
nicates  with  a  bag  called  the  lachrymal  fack,  feated  on 
the  fide  of  the  great  angle  of  the  eye,  in  a  hollow  chan¬ 
nel  on  the  fide  of  the  orbit,  which  is  partly  hid  by 
the  tendon  of  the  orbicular  mufde.  The  lachrymal 
fack  anfwers  to  a  membranous  duct  called  the  lachry¬ 
mal  duct,  lodged  in  the  nalal  canal,  which  unloads 
itfelf  into  the  nofe. 

There  is  a  fmall  red  body  in  the  greater  angle  of 
the  eye,  called  the  lachrymal  caruncle ,  which  is  glan¬ 
dular,  and  fecretes  a  fluid,  like  that  of  the  glands,  on 
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the  edges  of  the  eyelids.  This  was  formerly,  though 
improperly,  called  the  lachrymal  gland. 

The  globe  of  the  eye  is  compofed  of  membranes 
and  humours.  The  common  membranes  are  the  cor- 
nea ,  the  uvea,  and  the  retina:  the  proper  are  the  arach¬ 
noids  and  the  vitreous .  The  humours  are  the  aqueous, 
the  chfy ft  affine ,  and  the  vitreous. 

The  cornea  inclofes  all  the  parts  which  make  up  the 
globe  of  the  eye.  It  is  tranfparent  before,  and  opake 
through  the  reft  of  its  extent.  The  tranfparent  part 
is  called  the  tranfparent  cornea ;  and  the  opake  part 
the  felerotic. 

Thefecond  membrane,  called  th t  choroide,  is  pierced 
before  with  a  round  hole  called  the  pupil,  the  exterior 
part  of  which  is  called  the  iris.  The  pupil  will  con¬ 
trail  in  a  great  light,  and  dilate  in  obfcure  or  dark 
places,  or  as  objects  are  near  or  diftant.  Thefe  mo¬ 
tions  depend  on  fibres  on  the  internal  furface  of  the 
iris,  fome  of  which  are  circular,  the  others  longitu¬ 
dinal.  Some  call  this  part  of  the  choroide  the  uvea , 
and  the  remainder  of  this  membrane  the  choroide . 
The  whitilh  circle,  which  is  clofely  conne&ed  to  the 
felerotic  on  the  edge  of  the  tranfparent  cornea,  is  called 
the  ciliary  ligament . 

That  part  of  the  choroide  comprehended  between 
the  ciliary  ligament  and  the  optic  nerve,  is  compofed 
of  two  very  fine  laminae,  the  inner  of  which  is  fpread 
over  with  a  blackilh  humour. 

The  third  membrane  is  called  the  retina .  It  lines 
the  internal  furface  of  the  laft  mentioned  membrane, 
and  advances  as  far  as  the  chryftalline,  where  it  termi¬ 
nates.  It  feems  to  be  of  a  whitifh  lubftance,  almoft 
tranfparent,  not  much  unlike  a  wet  wafer;  but  when 
walked  with  water  it  appears  to  be  a  fine  web  with  its 
vefiels.  It  is  formed  by  the  expanfion  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  is  the  immediate  organ  of  vifion. 

The  humours  of  the  eve  are  three.  The  firft  is  the 
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the  tranfparent  cornea  and  the  iris,  and  the  fpace  be- 
tween  the  pefterior  part  of  the  iris  and  cryftalline  hu¬ 
mour.  To  which  places  they  give  the  name  of  cham¬ 
bers.  Thus  there  is  the  anterior  and  the  pofterior 
chamber. 

The  fecond  humour  is  called  the  cryftalline ,  which  is 
feared  immediately  after  the  aqueous,  behind  the  iris, 
and  over-againft  the  pupil.  Its  iliape  is  lenticular,  like 
the  eye-glafs  of  a  fmall  telefcope,  and  is  of  a  pretty 
firm  confidence.  Some  think  it  has  a  particular  co¬ 
vering  called  the  arachnoide ,  but  it  is  only  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humour. 

The  third  humour  is  the  vitreous ,  which  is  hollow 
in  the  anterior  part,  in  which  it  receives  the  pofterior 
convexity  of  the  chryitalline.  The  membrane  in 
which  this  humour  is  contained  forms  ieveral  cells,  be- 
fides  a  bag  for  the  cryftalline. 

The  eye  is  not  only  preferved  from  external  injuries 
by  the  boney  cavity  in  which  it  is  inclofed,  but  alfo 
by  the  eyelids,  which  by  their  tendinous  cartilages  clofe 
very  exactly.  The  lymph  which  conftamly  moiftens 
the  fore  part  of  the  eye  preferves  the  tranfparent  cor¬ 
nea  from  the  imprefiion  of  the  air:  which  lymph  af¬ 
terwards  paffes  into  the  nofe  by  means  of  the  lachry¬ 
mal  points,  and  the  du£ts  that  anfwer  thereto,  unlefs 
they  are  obftrufted,  and  the  lymph  runs  down  the 
cheeks  like  tears. 

The  membranes  of  the  eye  ferve  to  contain  the  hu¬ 
mours,  and  the  humours  are  of  ufe  to  change  the  di- 
redion  of  the  rays  of  light,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
caufe  them  to  be  reunited  on  the  retina,  in  order  to 
make  fuch  impreftions  as  are  capable  to  excite  that  fen- 
fation  which  is  called  vifion.  This  reunion  of  the  rays 
of  light  which  proceed  from  the  fame  point  of  an  ob¬ 
ject  and  which  is  made  on  the  retina,  is  abfolutely 
necelfary,  otherwife  vifion  would  be  imperfect,  as  it 
happens  to  thofe  whole  cryftalline  is  too  convex  *,  in 
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which  cafe  the  rays  unite  before  they  come  to  the 
,  retina. 

When  the  eyes  are  flat,  or  are  become  fo  with  age, 
or,  more  properly,  if  the  cryftalline  has  loft  its  con¬ 
vexity,  the  rays  will  not  unite  on  the  retina,  unlefs 
the  objed  is  at  a  diftance.  And  when  the  cryftalline 
has  loft  its  tranfparency,  as  when  a  catarad  is  forming 
or  formed,  they  can  make  no  nnpreftion  on  the  retina 
ftrong  enough  to  caufe  vifion. 

The  beft  way  of  examining  a  horfe’s  eyes  is  to  take 
notice  whether  he  wrinkles  his  brow  when  he  is  fir  ft 
brought  out  of  a  dark  (table  into  a  ftrong  light,  and 
whether  he  looks  upwards  as  if  to  receive  more  light. 
Thefe,  if  the  pupil  is  large  at  the  fame  time,  are  very 
bad  figns.  For  in  the  dark  the  pupil  (hould  be  large, 
and  fmall  in  the  light :  and  therefore  the  beft  way  will 
be  to  examine  in  a  fmall  light,  and  in  a  great  light,  to 
know  if  the  eyes  are  good. 

The  organ  of  hearing  is  the  ear.  The  outward 
ear  has  already  been  taken  notice  of.  The  pafiage  or 
CDnduit  of  the  inward  ear  is  partly  cartilaginous  or 
griftly,  partly  membranous,  and  partly  boney.  The 
cartilagious  is  a  continuation  of  the  outward  ear. 
The  membranous  is  a  continuation  of  the  (kin  which 
covers  the  conduit,  and  fills  up  the  void  fpaces  which 
the  other  had  left.  The  (kin  is  pierced  with  a  great 
number  of  holes  which  anfwer  to  glands  under  the 
(kin.  Thefe  are  called  cenminaos  glands ,  becaufe  they 
fupply  the  ear  with  wax.  The  boney  part  is  clofed  at 
the  extremity  by  a  very  fine  membrane,  called  the 
drum,  which  is  placed  obliquely  •,  the  upper  part  of 
its  circumference  being  turned  outward,  and  the  lower 
inward.  The  direction  of  this  conduit  is  oblique, 
for  it  advances  from  behind  forward. 

The  barrel  or  body  of  the  drum  is  a  cavity,  whofe 
furface,  which  is  very  unequal,  is  covered  with  a 
membrane  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  pituitary  of 
the  nofe.  In  this  barrel  there  are  two  duds,  two  aper¬ 
tures^ 
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tures,  called  windows,  four  little  bones,  and  a  branch 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

The  d u6ls  are  the  anterior  and  poflerior:  this  com¬ 
municates  with  the  cells  of  the  matloide  procefs ;  the 
anteiior  has  a  communication  between  the  barrel  and 
the  mouth,  and  is  called  the  tube  or  trumpet  of  Eu- 
ftachius ,  becaufe  it  is  very  narrow  near  the  box,  and 
grows  wider  till  it  enters  the  mouth.  This  tube  is 
boney  at  the  beginning,  and  the  refl  of  it  is  partly 
griflly  and  partly  membranous.  In  the  barrel  of  the 
drum,  immediately  above  the  tube,  is  a  femicanal, 
which  lodges  in  the  mufcles  of  the  malleus  or  hammer . 

The  feneStra  or  windows  are  either  oval  or  round; 
and  it  is  by  means  of  thefe  two  apertures  the  barrel 
communicates  with  the  labyrinth. 

The  little  bones  art,  the  malleus  or  hammer ,  the  incus 
or  anvil  ^  the  ft  apes  or  ftirrup ,  and  the  orbicular  bone . 
The  head  of  the  hammer  has  two  eminencies  and  a 
cavity  for  its  articulation  with  the  body  of  the  anvil. 
The  handle  of  the  hammer  is  glued  to  the  membrane 
of  the  drum. 

The  anvil  has  a  body  and  two  branches:  in  the  body 
are  two  cavities  and  an  eminence  which  ferves  for  its 
articulation  with  the  hammer.  The  longefl  branch  is 
a  little  crooked,  and  terminates  in  a  fuperficial  cavi¬ 
ty,  to  receive  one  of  the  convexities  of  the  orbicular 
bone,  while  the  other  convexity  of  the  bone  is  receiv¬ 
ed  into  a  fuperficial  cavity  in  the  head  of  the  fiirrup. 

The  fiirrup  has  an  oval  bafe,  with  two  branches 
which  unite  to  form  a  head.  The  branches  are  a  little 
hollow  on  their  internal  furface,  like  grooves,  into 
which  a  very  fine  membrane  is  fixed,  which  clofes  the 
fpace  between  the  branches.  The  bafe  of  the  fiirrup 
fhuts  the  oval  window,  and  the  round  window  is  fhut 
up  by  a  very  fine  transparent  membrane. 

There  are  three  mulcles  in  the  barrel  of  the  drum : 
two  of  which  belong  to  the  hammer,  and  the  third  to 
the  fiirrup.  There  is  a  little  nerve  obfervable  in  the 

bar- 
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barrel,  commonly  called  the  cord  of  the  barrel:  it  is 
a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  which  runs  along  the  in¬ 
ternal  furface  of  the  drum,  and  penetrates  the  boney 
du<5t  which  inclofes  it. 

The  deepeft  part  of  the  internal  ear  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  labyrinth.  It  is  compofed  of  three 
parts  :  the  cochlea  or  fnail9  the  veftibulum ,  and  the  fe - 
micircular  canals .  The  cochlea  is  feated  within  and 
without-,  the  femicircular  canals  backward;  and  the 
veftibulum  in  the  middle. 

The  cochlea  confifts  chiefly  of  a  boney  pipe  or  con¬ 
duit,  which  makes  two  fpiral  rounds  and  a  half.  The 
cavity  of  this  pipe  leftens  gradually,  and  is  divided 
throughout  its  whole  extent  into  two  parts,  fuppofed 
to  refemble  flights  of  flairs,  by  a  fpiral  partition,  one 
part  of  which  is  boney,  the  other  membranous.  The 
two  flights  begin  at  the  veftibulum,  into  which  the 
fuperior  opens,  while  the  other  terminates  at  the  round 
window.  \ 

The  veftibulum  is  a  fmall  cavity,  irregularly  round. 
It  is  covered  inwardly  with  a  membrane  befet  with 
many  veflels.  It  has  feven  apertures  or  holes  for  the 
pafiage  of  the  blood-veflels  and  nerves  which  penetrate 
into  this  cavity.  Five  of  thefe  holes  correfpond  with 
the  femicircular  canals,  the  fixth  to  the  oval  window, 
and  the  feventh  to  the  external  flight  of  the  cochlea. 

The  femicircular  canals  are  diftinguifhed  into  the 
upper,  middle,  and  lower.  The  upper  joins  by  one 
of  its  extremities  to  the  lower,  infomuch  that  thefe 
conduits  make  but  one  aperture  into  the  veftibulum. 
The  fofc  part  of  the  feventh  pair  of  nerves  is  diftrF 
buted  into  thefe  conduits  and  the  flights  of  the  cochlea. 

Hearing  is  a  fenfation  excited  by  found  received 
into  the  ear;  and  founds  are  produced  by  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  the  air.  The  fhape  of  the  external  ear  favours 
the  reception  of  the  arr  which  is  put  in  motion  by  fo- 
norous  bodies ;  and  its  cartilaginous  make,  ferves  to 
preferve  the  founds  in  all  their  ftrength,  Befides,  the 
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obliquity  of  the  tube  through  which  the  founds  are  re¬ 
ceived,  increafes  their  force,  by  giving  them  different 
reflections,  The  earvvax  ferves  to  hinder  filth  and  in¬ 
fers  from  getting  into  the  ear,  but  when  the  quantity 
is  too  great,  it  is  a  caufe  of  deafnefs. 

When  founds  reach  the  drum  of  the  car,  it  is  put  in 
motion,  and  the  action  of  the  mufcles  of  the  hammer¬ 
being  to  keep  it  more  or  lefs  braced,  it  is  by  this  means 
accommodated  to  the  degree  of  ftrength  of  the  found. 

This  membrane  of  the  drum  is  not  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  hearing;  becaufe  fome  perfons  can  hear  better 
through  the  mouth  than  by  the  ear.  But  yet  it  is  ab¬ 
folutely  neceffary  to  preferve  the  parts  contained  in  the 
barrel  of  the  drum  from  external  bodies,  becaufe  thofe 
animals  which  have  the  drum  broken  become  deaf  foon 
after. 

The  euftachian  tube  ferves  to  difeharge  the  lymph, 
which  proceeds  from  the  glands  of  the  membrane 
which  covers  the  cells  of  the  maftoide  procefs ;  and 
the  ufe  of  the  lymph  is  to  fupple  the  foft  parts  of  the 
drum.  This  tube  alfo  ferves  to  let  out  the  air  con- 
tained  in  the  drum,  while  the  membrane  of  the  drum 
is  drawn  inward  by  the  action  of  the  internal  mufcle 
of  the  hammer  for  as  a  lofs  of  hearing  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  obftrudlion  of  the  tube,  it  ferves  to 
prove  what  has  been  juft  aflerted. 

The  little  bones  contained  in  the  drum  being  fhaken 
by  the  founds  that  reach  to  the  membrane  of  the  drum, 
they  communicate  their  motion  to  the  innate  air,  which 
occupies  the  lpaces  that  are  left  by  the  foft  part  of  the 
auditory  nerve,  as  it  runs  through  the  different  parts 
of  the  labyrinth,  communicating  its  vibrations  to 
thefe  nervous  ramifications,  and  fo  excites  the  fenfa- 
tions  of  hearing.  Some  fuppofe  the  innate  air  receives 
its  vibration  from  the  air  contained  in  the  drum,  which 
is  fhaken  at  the  fame  time  as  the  little  bones-,  and  that 
thefe  vibrations  are  conveyed  to  the  innate  air  by  means 

of 
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of  the  round  window,  which  is  only  fhut,  as  has  been 
faid,  by  a  very  fine  membrane. 


Of  the  Diftribution  of  the  Arteries  and  Veins  of 

a  Horse. 


THE  arteries  are  veflels  which  receive  the  blood 
from  the  heart,  to  diftribute  it  into  all  the 
parts  of  the  body  ;  and  the  veins  are  veflels  which 
carry  back  part  of  the  blood  which  has  been  diftri- 
buted  by  the  arteries  to  the  heart.  Thefe  veflels  may 
be  eafily  known  from  each  other  in  a  living  body,  for 
the  arteries  have  two  motions,  which  the. veins  have 
not  •,  in  one  of  which  the  arteries  are  dilated,  and  in 
the  other  they  are  contra&ed :  the  firft  is  called  the 
diaSiole ,  and  the  other  the  fyftole . 

The  capacity  of  the  arteries  conflantly  diminifhe  as 
they  go  farther  from  the  heart  *,  whereas  the  veins  in- 
creafe  as  they  approach  nearer  this  organ.  This  par¬ 
ticular  difpofition  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  veflels, 
which  gives  them  nearly  the  ihape  of  a  cone,  is  very 
advantageous  to  increafe  the  courfeof  the  blood  in  the 
arteries;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  current  of  a  fluid 
augments  when  it  pafles  from  a  large  canal  into  one 
that  is  more  narrow.  But  what  is  laid  of  the  arteries 
only  regards  their  principal  trunks  •,  for  the  branches 
after  their  divifion  have  a  cvlindric  figure,  which  ren¬ 
ders  the  capacities  of  the  veflels  equal  in  part  of  their 
extent.  Thefe  are  lubdivided  into  a  vafl:  number 
more,  which  at  laft  grow  fo  final],  as  not  be  difco- 
vered  by  the  naked  eye. 

There  are  veflels  which  proceed  from  hence,  called 
lymphatic  arteries  and  veins,  which  admit  nothing  but 
the  watry  part  of  the  blood,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  inflam¬ 
mations.  Thefe  lymphatic  veflels  fhould  be  diftin-* 
guiflied  from  thofe  that  accompany  the  conglobate 

glands. 
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glands,  which  are  perceived  in  great  numbers  on  the 
furface  of  the  liver  in  moft  animals.  Thefe  laft  are 
called  valvular  lymphatics ,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  valves  which  they  contain. 

The  number  of  the  coats  of  the  blood-veftcls  are 
not  fo  eafy  to  determine  as  fome  imagine.  Some  reck¬ 
on  five,  the  vafculous ,  the  cellulcus ,  the  tendinous , 
the  mufculuus ,  and  the  nervous.  However,  the  muf- 
culous  is  the  moft  confiderable,  and  has  circular  fibres. 

All  the  arteries  begin  with  two  principal  trunks, 
one  of  which  proceeds  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  and  is  diftributed  into  the  lungs :  this  is  called 
the  pulmonary  artery .  The  other,  called  the  aorta  or 
great  artery ,  arifes  from  the  left  ventricle,  and  is  dif¬ 
tributed  through  all  parts  of  the  body,  not  excepting 
the  heart  and  the  lungs. 

The  heart  receives  two  arteries  called  the  coronary . 
They  are  diftributed  into  the  fubftance  of  the  heart 
and  its  auricles.  The  orifices  of  thefe  vefiels  may  be 
feen  in  the  aorta,  over-againft  the  figmoide  valves. 
The  aorta  then  proceeds  a  little  obliquely  to  the  right, 
from  whence  returning  backward  to  the  left,  it  forms 
a  femicircle  :  from  the  upper  part  of  which  proceed 
three  confiderable  branches,  which  have  the  name  of 
the  upper  or  ttje  afcending  aorta  •,  and  the  other  parr, 
which  runs  downward,  is  called  the  lower  or  defcending 
aorta. 

The  three  branches  which  compofe  the,  afcending 
aorta  have  particular  names:  one  branch  to  the  right, 
is  called  the  right  fubclavian  \  that  on  the  left  is  called 
the  left  fubclavian ;  and  the  branch  in  the  middle  is 
the  left  carotid ;  the  right  carotid  proceeds  from  the 
fubclavian  on  the  fame  fide. 

The  fubclavian  arteries  go  oft*  almoft  tranfverfely 
under  the  clavicles,  whence  they  are  called  fubclavian. 
As  they  pafs  along,  they  fend  out  three  principal  bran¬ 
ches  *,  the  fir  ft  delcends  inwardly  along;  the  ribs  near 
the  fternum,  and  beftbws  twigs  on  the  pericardium, 

me- 
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mediaftinum,  and  intercoftal  mufcles.  The  vertebral 
or  internal  cervical  enters  the  holes  in  the  tranfverfe 
proceffes  of  the  vertebras  of  the  neck,  fending  twigs 
to  the  adjacent  mufcles.  This  artery,  after  having 
lent  out  branches  in  its  pafifage,  at  length  pierces  the 
dura  mater,  and  enters  the  fkull  through  the  great 
hole  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  joining  with  others 
forms  the  vertebral  artery.  Then  advancing  to  the 
fphenoide  bone,  it  unites  with  a  pofterior  branch  of 
the  internal  carotid,  and  is  loft  in  the  pofterior  lobe 
of  the  brain. 

The  cervical  artery  divides  into  two  branches ;  the 
former  of  which  is  diflributed  into  the  anterior  parts 
of  the  neck,  the  windpipe,  the  gullet,  and  pharynx. 
The  other  branch  goes  to  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  and 
the  adjacent  parts. 

The  diaphragmatic  fuperior  defcends  along  the  peri- 
cardium,  on  which  it  beftows  twigs,  and  is  afterwards 
loft  in  the  upper  part  of  the  midriff.  The  upper  inter - 
coftal  proceeds  from  the  lower  part  of  the  fubclavian, 
and  fends  branches  a:ong  the  lower  edge  of  the  ribs, 
intercoftal  mufcles,  and  the  pleura. 

The  fubclavian  leaving  the  cheft,  fends  off  the  tho¬ 
racic  artery  to  the  fore  part  of  the  breaft ;  another 
branch  runs  down  the  fore  leg;  a  third  to  the  mufcles 
of  the  (hank,  and  a  fourth  to  the  parts  beneath  it. 

The  right  carotid  proceeds  from  the  fubclavian,  and 
afcends  upward  by  the  fide  of  the  windpipe,  and  com¬ 
ing  to  the  larynx,  divides  and  fends  one  branch  into 
the  fkull.  1  he  other  branch  beftows  a  twig  on  the 
larynx,  another  on  the  tongue,  a  third  on  the  jaws,  a 
fourth  on  the  occipital  mufcles,  and  a  fifth  to  the  ear, 
befides  leveral  others. 

The  lower  aorta  is  properly  a  continuation  of  the 
great  artery,  which  defcends  along  the  back  and  loins, 
it  afterwards  divides  into  two  branches  called  the  iliac \ 
before  which,  above  the  midriff,  it  fends  forth  the 
lower  intercoftal,  with  the  bronchial  artery  that  ac¬ 
companies 
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companies  the  branches  of  the  windpipe  to  the  lungs. 
When  it  is  juft  below  the  midriff,  other  branches  pro¬ 
ceed  from  it,  namely,  the  phrenich  arteries ,  which  are 
loft  in  the  midriff  and  mediaftinum.  Paffing  ftill  far¬ 
ther,  it  beftows  feveral  branches  on  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines  •,  fuch  as  the  coeliac,  the  fplenic,  the  upper 
mefenteric,  and  the  emulgent*,  which  laft  go  to  the 
kidneys  :  apd  below  thefe  arife  the  fpermatic,  which 
go  to  the  tefticles.  Then  the  lower  mefenteric,  which 
with  the  upper  is  fent  to  the  mefentery. 

Then  the  great  artery  pafles  to  the  top  of  the  os  fa- 
crum,  where  it  divides,  as  mentioned  before,  into  the 
iliac ,  which  again  are  fubdivided  into  the  external  and 
internal.  From  the  latter  arifes  a  branch  which  is  be¬ 
llowed  on  the  pfoas  mufcle,  and  other  mufcles  of  the 
buttocks.  Another,  called  the  hypogaftric ,  runs  to 
the  ftrait  gut,  the  yard,  the  matrix,  the  bladder,  the 
proftrate  gland,  and  to  all  the  parts  contained  in  the 
pelvis.  The  internal  iliac  fends  off  the  epigaftric, 
which  turning  forward  creep  along  the  rim  of  the  belly, 
where  they  meet  with  the  mamillary  another  branch 
goes  to  the  genitals  of  both  fexes,  and  communicates 
with  the  hypogaftric. 

Afterwards  the  iliacs  go  to  the  thighs,  and  as  they 
pafs  downward,  change  their  name  to  the  crural  arte¬ 
ries,  which  fupply  the  hind  legs  and  feet  with  many 
confiderable  branches. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  defcribe  all  the  leffer  bran¬ 
ches,  which  divide  like  the  boughs  of  a  tree,  whence 
they  arife,  and  where  they  are  loft.  And,  to  fay  the 
truth,  it  is  entirely  need  left  to  a  farrier,  becaufe  he 
never  performs  the  operations  on  a  horfe,  as  a  furgeon 
may  have  occafion  to  do  on  a  man.  For  inftance,  if 
it  were  necelfary  to  amputate  a  limb,  it  never  would 
be  done,  becaufe  a  horfe  could  not  fupport  himfelf  af¬ 
terwards,  nor  perform  any  bufinefs  :  or  if  he  could 
make  a  fhift  to  hop  about  in  a  miferable  manner,  no¬ 
body  would  be  at  the  charge  of  keeping  him.  I  fhall 

there- 
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therefore  mention  the  veins  in  as  curfory  a  manner  as 
1  have  done  the  arteries :  though  fome  of  thefe  are 
neceifary  to  be  known,  as  they  frequently  come  under 
the  confideration  of  the  farrier. 

I  obferved  before,  that  the  veins  take  up  part  of  the 
blood  which  was  diftributed  thoughout  the  body,  to 
be  returned  back  to  the  heart.  They  are  impercep¬ 
tible  at  firft,  but  they  foon  unite  with  each  other,  and 
form  larger  branches,  which  unite  more  and  more,  and 
grow  larger  as  they  approach  nearer,  till  the  veins  be¬ 
neath  the  heart  form  one  trunk,  which  is  called  the 
vena  cava  afcendens .  The  upper  great  vein  above  the 
heart  is  called  the  defending  cava ,  becaufe  it  carries 
the  blood  downwards,  as  the  other  does  upwards.. 

The  veins  have  no  apparent  motion  ^  but  have  fe~ 
milunar  valves  in  their  cavities ;  which  facilitate  the 
motion  of  the  blood  towards  the  heart.  In  their  ra¬ 
mifications  there  are  generally  two  veins  to  one  artery, 
and  there  are  likewife  veins  where  there  are  no  arteries. 
There  trunks  are  much  the  fame  in  moft  fubje&s,  but 
their  ramifications  differ  greatly  *,  and  even  thofe  on 
one  fide  of  the  body  are  not  always  like  thofe  on  the 
other. 

The  pulmonary  vein  proceeds  from  the  left  auricle  of 
the  heart,  and  at  firif  forms  a  fin  us ;  and  foon  after  di¬ 
vides  into  four,  then  into  innumerable  branches,  which 
are  diftributed  thro’  the  lungs. 

The  veins  in  general  have  the  fame  names  as  the  ar¬ 
teries  which  they  accompany.  Thofe  of  the  brain  un¬ 
load  themfelves  into  the  finus’s,  and  thefe  again  into 
the  external  jugulars  and  cervicals  :  from  thence  the 
blood  goes  down  to  fubclavians,  which  joining  to¬ 
gether  make  the  cava  defcendens.  The  internal  jugu¬ 
lars  are  feateci  by  the  carotid  arteries,  and  receive  the 
blood  from  all  the  parts  which  the  carotids  ferve,  ex¬ 
cept  the  poll,  part  of  the  face  and  the  neck,  whofe 
veins  enter  into  the  external  jugulars.  Thefe  laft  are 
thofe  large  veins  which  run  the  length  of  the  whole 
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fieck,  one  on  each  fide,  near  the.  guller,  and  are  con- 
(lantly  opened  in  mod:  cafes  that  require  bleeding,  be- 
caufe  they  are  the  fafeft  and  the  larged. 

Two  of  the  cervical  veins  defcend  thro’  the  holes 
of  the  tranfverfe  procdfes  of  the  vertebrae  ot  the  neck, 
and  two  through  the  great  holes  of  the  fpine,  and  one 
on  each  fide  the  fpinal  marrow.  Thefe  join  at  the 
lowed  part  of  the  neck,  and  empty  themfelves  into 
the  fubclavians,  and  at  the  interdices  of  the  vertebras 
communicate  with  each  other. 

The  fubclavian  veins  pals  along  by  the  lubclavian 
arteries,  under  the  channel  bones,  and  not  only  re¬ 
ceive  a  great  part  of  the  blood  from  the  veins  of  the 
ched,  but  likewife  from  all  the  veins  which  run  along 
the  outward  part  of  the  bread,  legs  and  feet.  The 
plate  veins  which  open  into  the  fubclavian  run  along 
the  infide  of  the  fore  leg  towards  the  knee.  They  are 
frequently  opened  for  lamenefs  of  the  bread,  and  on 
other  accounts,  with  fuccefs. 

Below  this  are  the  (hank  veins  and  the  (hackle  veins, 
which  communicate  with  the  plate  veins.  The  Ihank- 
veins  run  on  each  fide  of  the  hollow  of  the  back- 
finew,  between  it  and  the  (hank;  and  the  fhackle  vein 
is  that  branch  which  runs  a-crofs  the  back- finew,  and 
communicates  with  the  (hank-vein  on  each  fide,  under 
the  place  where  the  horfe  is  (hackled.  This  cannot 
readily  be  feen  or  felt,  but  when  the  horfe  is  very  hot, 
and  then  one  or  more  branches  may  be  readily  feen  in 
the  place  abovementioned,  Sometimes  there  are  va¬ 
rices  in  this  vein,  and  then  it  is  but  too  evident ;  for 
then  it  is  a  fign  of  the  wcaknefs  of  the  limb,  and  mud 
be  removed  by  manual  operation. 

Thefe  and  the  (hank-veins  communicate  with  thofe 
on  the  coronet  and  toe.  Thofe  of  the  toe  aie  often 
opened  for  diforders  of  the  ieet;  and  thofe  about  the 
coronet  are  frequently  cut  in  two  in  the  cure  of  the 
quitters,  without  any  bad  confequence. 

The  vena  canfh  afcendens  lies  in  the  lower  belly,  as 
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alfo  the  emulgents  from  the  kidneys,  the  lumbal  and 
Spermatic  veins,  the  facra,  the  iliacs,  and  the  epigastric, 
which  are  named  after  the  arteries.  The  farriers  have 
particular  names  for  fome  of  the  veins,  as  the  kidney- 
veins,  near  the  loins,,  the  flank  and  f pur-veins ,  which 
are  often  wounded  with  the  Spurs.  The  liver-veins , 
on  the  fide  of  the  lower  belly,  which  are  often  opened 
for  difeafes  in  the  bowels.  That  of  the  rump,  they 
call  the  tail  vein ,  which  they  frequently  open,  or  Sca¬ 
rify  the  tail,  in  the  Staggers  and  other  diforders  of  the 
head , 

There  is  one  large  vein  in  the  lower  belly  called  the 
vena  porta,  whole  branches  arife  from  all  the  branches 
of  the  celiac,  and  two  mefenteric  arteries,  except  thofe 
branches  of  the  celiac  and  two  mefenteric  which  are 
bellowed  on  the  liver.  Thefe  being  united  into  one 
trunk,  enter  the  liver,  and  is  there  diftributed  like 
an  artery,  and  has  its  blood  collected  and  brought  in¬ 
to  the  cava  by  the  branches  of  the  cava  in  the  liver. 
The  vena  portae  Garries  blood  to  the  liver  inflead  of  an 
artery,  for  the  Separation  of  the  gall  ^  a  flow  circula¬ 
tion  in  this  cafe  being  necefiary. 

The  thigh-veins  and  the  crural-veins  empty  them- 
felves  by  entering  into  the  external  iliacs,  and  epigaf- 
trics,  as  the  fhank-veins  in  the  fore-legs  communicate 
with  the  lubclavians.  The  thigh-vein  runs  along  the 
in  fide  of  the  thigh,,  and  may  be  opened  in  fevers,  in 
lamenefs  of  the  hips,  and  in  diforders  of  the  loins  and 
kidneys.  The  crural  veins  lie  on  each  fide  the  inftep, 
and  anfwer  to  the  fhank-veins  in  the  fore  legs. 


Of  the  Glands  and  Lymphatic  Vessels, 


GLANDS  are  known  by  common  people  by  the 
name  01  kernels ;  and  are  defigned  to  Separate 
lome  fluid  from  the  blood,  or  to  bring  that  to  per¬ 
fection 
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fedion  which  is  called  lymph.  This  gives  occafion  to 
divide  the  glands  into  two  forts,  the  conglomerate ,  and 
the  conglobate.  Thefe  lad  are  alfo  called  lymphatics • 
Of  thefe  I  (hall  give  a  particular  account,  becaufe  hor- 
fes,  as  well  as  other  animals,  are  often  afflided  with 
difeafes  of  the  glands 

In  order  to  this,  we  mud  obferve  that  the  blood 
conhds  of  two  parts,  the  red,  and  the  lymphatic, 
commonly  called  ferum.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  fe- 
veral  other  humours  blended  therein.  Thefe  different 
humours  are  feparated  by  particular  organs  called 
glands  i  and  this  feparation  is  called  fecreticn.  This 
fuppofes  the  blood  to  be  in  fuch  a  found  date,  as  to 
fupply  thefe  humours,  and  that  its  fluidity  and  pro* 
greflive  motion  fhould  be  regular. 

Of  the  organs  called  glands  there  are  only  two  forts, 
the  conglomerate ,  and  the  conglobate .  The  ufe  of  thefe 
lad  is  to  receive  and  elaborate  the  lymph,  by  attenuat¬ 
ing  its  parts,  fuch  as  the  axillary  and  inguinary  glands. 
Other  conglobate  glands  receive  the  chyle  after  the 
digedion  of  the  aliment,  befides  the  lymph  which  is 
carried  thereto  by  the  lymphatic  veins  of  the  adjacent 
parts  :  thefe  are  the  glands  of  the  mefentery. 

The  conglomerate  glands  are  defigned  to  feparate 
fuch  humours  from  the  blood  as  are  confounded  there¬ 
with  :  fuch  as  the  liver,  which  fecretes  the  bile  the 
parotids,  which  feparate  the  faliva-,  and  the  kidneys, 
which  fecrete  the  urine,  &c. 

The  glands  are  bodies  endowed  with  peculiar  vef- 
fels,  as  the  fecretory  and  excretory  duds ;  as  alfo  with 
nerves,  arteries,  and  veins,  as  well  languinary  as  lym¬ 
phatic.  But  we  mud  obferve  that  the  fanguinary  and 
lymphatic  arteries  are  continued  to  veffels  of  the  fame 
kind.  Thus  the  arteries  that  carry  the  blood  are  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  fanguinary  veins,  and  the  arteries  that 
convey  the  lymph  are  continued  to  the  lymphatic  veins. 
As  alfo  that  the  fecretory  dud  takes  its  rife  at  the 
place  where  the  lymphatic  artery  unites  with  the  vein 
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of  the  fame  name.  And  likewife  that  the  lymphatic' 
artery  proceeds  from  the  capillary  arteries  that  carry 
the  blood. 

The  fecretory  veffe\  which  makes  up  the  greateft 
part  of  the  body  of  the  gland,  is  lined  wirth  a  kind  of 
down,  which  is  of  different  colours,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  fluid  which  is  feparated  by  the  gland. 
Now  fuppofe  this  down  is  originally  imbued  with  the' 
fame  fluid  that  the  gland  fecretes,  we  may  then  fup¬ 
pofe  it  will  let  nothing  pafs  through  but  what  is  of  the 
fame  nature  *,  like  a  fheet  of  cap-paper,  which  being 
dipt  in  oil  or  water,  will  let  nothing,  pals  through  but 
a  fluid  of  the  fame  kind  into  which  it  was  dipt.  Or 
as  a  bit  of  cloth  faturated  with  oil,  being  plunged  in 
a  veffel  wherein  there  is  oil  and  water,  will  let  nothing 
pafs  through  it  but  oil. 

In  confequence  of  this,  if  we  conceive  the  blood  to- 
contain  the  different  humours  which  are  to  be  fecreted 
by  the  glands,  and  which  being  carried  to  the  organ 
by  the  faguinary  artery  •,  it  will  fupply  the  lymphatic 
artery,  continued  thereto,  with  a  part  of  the  lymph 
which  it  contains,  which  abounding  with  the  different 
fluids  to  be  feparated  therefrom,  will  fuffer  the  fluid  to 
efcape,  which  is  analogous  to  that  wherewith  the  down 
was  imbued  ;  while  the  other  humours,  which  have 
no  relation  thereto,  will  follow  the  eourfe  of  the  lym*- 
phatic  veffel,  which  will  again  unload  itfelf  into  the 
mafs  of  blood,  and  with  it  be  tranfmkted  to  the  gland 
deflgned  to  feparate  another  fluid. 

The  fluid  which  is  introduced  into  the  fecretory 
veffel,  continuing  to  pafs  through  its  different  rami¬ 
fications,  will  at  length  reach  the  excretory  dudt,  and 
then  it  will  depoflt  the  liquor  which  is  contained  in- 
refervoirs  formed  like  veficles,  as  is  obfervable  in  the' 
glands  of  the  ftomacb,  the  guts,  &c. 

The  fluids  feparated  by  the  conglomerate  glands* 
are  of  three  kinds;  the  fir  ft  are  called  recrements  ; 
fitch  are  thofe  that,  being  once  feparated  from  the 
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fna£  pf  blood,  mix  with  it  again  for  different  ufes; 
as  the  unduous  juice  contained  in  the  cells  of  the 
marrow,  the  fluid  of  the  pericardium,  that  of  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  cerebellum,  Uc, 

The  fecond  fort  are  the  excrementitious  fluids 5  that 
is,  fuch  as  being  once  Separated  f  ont  the  mafs  of 
blood,  never  return  into  it  again  *  or  if  it  fltould  fo 
happen,  would  prove  prejudicial  to  the  animal:  as  the 
urine,  fweat,  and  the  matter  of  infenfible  perfpiration. 

The  third  kind  are  fuch  fluids  as  are  in  pa  t  recre- 
mental,  anti  in  part  excremental :  that  is,  a  part  of 
thefe  fluids  enter  into  die  mafs  of  blood,  while  the 
other  part  never  does,  but  is  thrown  out  of  the  road 
of  circulation.  Such  are  the  faliva,  the  bile,  the  gal- 
trie  juices,  as  alfo  the  inteflinal  and  pancreatic  juices. 

The  fjrft  and  raoft  conflderable  conglomerate  gland 
in  the  whole  body,  is  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
inner  part  of  the  Ikull;  and  is  the  brain,  the  cerebel¬ 
lum ,  and  the  medulla  oblongata.  We  may  alfo  reckon 
the  chorcidc  flexus,  and  that  which  is  called  the  P Mil¬ 
itary  glands  This  feparates  the  animal  fpjrjts. 

The  principal  in  the  face  is  the  lachrymal  gland , 
and  .thofe  which  compofe  in  part  the  lachrymal  caruncle , 
.as  alfo  thofe  which  are  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  eye¬ 
lids, 'Called  the  oiliary  glands .  The  pituitary  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  nofe  is  befet  with  a  great  number  of 
glands  to  fecrete  the  mucus.  The  glands  whofe  ex¬ 
cretory  du6is  empty  themfelves  into  the  mouth,  are  in 
great  number-,  as  the  parotid  and  maxillary  glands, 
the  fublingual,  the  buccal,  the  palatine,  the  almonds, 
the  fmall  glands  on  the  furface  of  the  uvula,  and  thofe 
of  the  pharynx.  Thefe  feparate  the  faliva  and  other 
fluids,  to  mix  with  the  aliment,  and  to  render  1  wal¬ 
lowing  eafy.  The  gland  under  the  tongue,  called  the 
fublingual ,  is  the  feat  of  the  firangles  in  young  horfes. 

The  ears  have  the  ceruminous  giands  which  fupply 
them  with  wax,  and  fome  fmall  ones  in  the  barrel  of 
the  drum,  and  in  the  euftachian  tube.  The  chtfl:  has 
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the  feweft  conglomerate  glands,  among  which  feme 
reckon  the  thymus,  and  the  fmall  glands  fuppofed  to 
be  contained  in  the  pleura*  The  bronchial  glands  fe- 
Crete  a  lymphatic  fluid  into  the  cavity  of  the  bronchia, 
and  the  tracheal  into  the  windpipe.  Add  to  thefe, 
thole  on  the  in  fide  of  the  larynx,  and  thofe  placed  on 
the  convex  part  of  the  epiglottis. 

The  lower  belly  has  a  greater  number  of  conglo¬ 
merate  glands  than  any  other  part;  for  befldes  thole 
of  the  peritonaeum,  there  is  the  pancreas,  which  fe- 
parates  the  pancreatic  juice,  the  liver  which  fecretes 
the  gall,  the  kidneys  which  feparate  the  urine  :  as 
alfo  the  glands  of  the  ftomach  and  inteflines,  the  cap¬ 
fuls  attrabiliariae,  the  proflrate  gland,  and  the  glands 
in  the  fpungeous  web  of  the  urethra.  Add  to  thefe, 
the  glands  on  the  in  fide  of  the  bladder,  which  feparate 
a  fluid  to  guard  it  againfl  the  lharpnels  of  the  urine. 

There  are  alfo  glands  in  the  matrix  and  vagina  of 
mares,  and  the  glandulous  bodies  which  furround  the 
urethra. 

To  all  thefe  we  may  add  the  mucilaginous  glands 
which  fupply  the  joints  with  a  fluid  to  render  them 
fup pie,  to  which  the  name  of  fynovia  is  commonly 
given. 

As  to  the  conglobate  glands ,  there  is  none  obfervable^ 
in  the  fkull,  unlefs  you  will  give  that  name  to  fome 
glandulous  grains  which  are  placed  along  the  fuperior 
longitudinal  Anus.  There  is  a  conglobate  gland  which 
touches  the  parotid,  and  another  on  the  bafis  of  the 
lower  jaw.  This  has  given  room  for  fome  to  divide 
the  maxillary  and  parotid  glands  into  conglobate  and 
conglomerate.  There  are  iikewife  conglobate  glands 
which  accompany  the  internal  jugular  veins,  and  others 
that  are  placed  on  the  pofterior  part  of  the  neck,  fome 
near,  and  home  farther  off  the  occipital  bone. 

In  the  cheft  there  are  the  dorfal,  which  are  two, 
connected  to  the  gullet.  There  are  alfo  glandulous 
grains  of  the  fame  kind  at  the  bafis  of  the  heart. 
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In  the  lower  belly  there  are  the  gaflrit ,  which  are 
feated  on  the  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach.  The  hepa¬ 
tic  ^  which  are  placed  near  the  entrance  of  the  vena 
portae,  under  the  hollow  part  of  the  liver,  and  others 
near  the  biliary  du£t.  The  fplenic  lie  on  the  internal 
furface  of  the  fpleen,  and  the  epiploic  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  caul.  Some  lie  near  the  refervoir  of  the 
chyle  ;  and  the  mefenteric  all  over  the  whole  length  of 
the  mefentery.  The  iliac  touch  the  vefTels  of  the  fame 
name;  and  others  are  feated  on  the  internal  furface  of 
the  os  facrum. 

The  three  axillary  glands  lie  under  the  armpits ; 
there  are  likewife  feveral  in  the  groins,  but  not  fo  large 
in  horfes  as  in  men.  Laftly,  there  is  one  remarkable 
in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  commonly  called  the  pope's 
eye ; 

Befides  the  lymphatic  vejfels ,  formerly  mentioned, 
there  is  another  kind,  called  the  valvular  lymphatics 9 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  valves  contained 
therein,  and  which  may  be  known  on  the  outfide  by 
the  number  of  knots  to  be  feen  thereon.  Thefe  vei- 
fels  may  be  difeovered  on  the  furface  of  the  vifeera, 
and  more  particularly  the  liver,  where  they  form  a 
kind  of  net-work.  They  likewife  attend  the  greatefl 
part  of  the  veins,  as  well  as  the  conglobate  glands  in 
which  thefe  vefTels  feem  to  terminate.  Then  other 
branches  proceed  from  hence,  generally  larger  than 
the  former,  which  pafs  on  to  the  next  conglobate 
glands. 

The  vefTels  are  tranfparent,  becaufe  they  confifl  only 
of  a  thin  membrane,  through  which  a  clear  fluid  may 
be  perceived,  called  lymph.  They  difeharge  this  into 
the  receptacle  of  the  chyle,  the  thoracic  du6t,  and 
fome  of  the  veins  which  they  accompany.  This 
lymph  is  taken  up  again  by  thefe  vefTels  in  all  parts  of 
the  body,  and  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  remain¬ 
der  of  that  which  has  been  employed  in  nourifhment. 
It  ferves  to  dilute  the  chyle,  and  to  fupply  it  with 
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parts  that  contribute  to  nourifhment.  We  are  not  fuf- 
ficiently  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  thefe  veflels, 
not  their  diftribution  through  the  body,  fo  as  to  give 
an  exa<ft  defcription  of  them.  In  general  they  may  be 
looked  upon  as  veins  which  carry  a  fluid  from  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  body  to  the  centre,  to  which  the 
valves  contained  therein  greatly  contribute. 


Of  managing  HORSES  on  the  Road. 


GENTLEMEN  who  can  take  their  time  in  go¬ 
ing  a  journey,  fliould  ride  but  a  fhort  ftage  the 
fir  ft  day,  a  longer  the  fecond,  and  a  longer  (till  the 
third.  When  the  journey  is  very  long,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  reft  the  fourth  day,  that  the  horfe  may  have 
time  to  recover  his  fpirits  and  vigour;  after  which  he 
will  purfue  the  journey  with  eafe.  Some  are  ready  to 
think  that  this  is  entirely  needlefs,  and  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  pufh  forward ;  but  they  are  often 
deceived,  for  we  have  feen  many  that  were  obliged  to 
leave  their  horfes  behind  them,  and  to  hire  frefh  ones. 

Thofe  that  travel  in  hot  weather,  which  always  cau- 
fes  the  horfes  to  perfpire  greatly,  fhould  let  them  drink 
a  little  now  and  then,  to  fupply  the  lofs  of  the  fluids, 
but  never  much  at  a  time.  This  method  would  like- 
wife  cool  his  mouth,  and  refrefh  his  lpirit's.  But 
when  you  come  within  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles 
of  the  place  you  intend  to  bait  at,  whether  at  noon  or 
at  night,  let  him  drink  a  little  ;  after  this  ride  him 
gently,  and  yet  fo  as  to  warm  the  water  in  his  belly  ; 
but  not  hard,  for  this  is  dangerous,  and  may  render 
him  purfy.  This  precaution  is  neceflary  ;  for  when  a 
horfe  has  his  belly  full  of  cold  water,  there  may  be 
a  danger  of  a  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  ftomach 
and  lungs,  which  may  produce  inflammations  of  very 
dangerous  confluence.  However,  the  nearer  you 
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come  to  the  inn  the  flacker  fhould  be  your  pace :  other- 
wife  the  horfe  muft  be  led  about,  that  he  may  cool  by- 
degrees. 

If  the  weather  will  not  permit  this,  and  there  is  a 
neceflity  of  putting  him  diredbly  into  the  (table,  don’t 
take  his  bridle  off  diredtly,  but  flay  till  he  has  reco¬ 
vered  his  breath.  Then  loofen  his  girts,  take  off  the 
crupper,  and  put  draw  between  the  pannels  of  the 
faddle  and  his  back.  This  done,  let  him  be  well  rub¬ 
bed  in  every  part,  till  he  is  quite  cool,  letting  the  fad- 
die  remain  as  before  all  the  time.  If  there  is  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  watering  your  horfe  on  the  road,  as 
abovementioned,  don’t  give  him  water  at  the  inn  while 
he  is  hot,  nor  let  him  be  rode  into  the  water  to  wafli 
or  cool  him,  for  this  may  caufe  the  blood  to  ftagnate 
in  his  limbs,  and  bring  on  diforders  in  his  legs  very 
hard  to  remove.  Not  thalt  you  need  be  cautious  in  hot 
weather  to  avoid  every  lake  or  puddle,  if  any ;  for 
fuch  a  tranfient  paflage  through  them  may  refrelli  the 
horfe  and  cool  his  feet,  but  can  do  him  no  manner  of 
harm. 

Having  taken  care  that  every  thing  is  done  as  above 
direded,  it  will  be  proper  to  let  his  water  be  luke¬ 
warm,  for  fear  of  confequences.  What  has  been  laid 
about  water  may  in  fome  meafure  be  applied  to  his 
food  j  for  while  a  horfe  continues  hot,  the  blood-vef- 
fels  of  his  ftomach  are  diftended,  and  it  would  be  im¬ 
proper  to  feed  him  while  he  continues  in  that  condition. 
Some  horfes,  indeed,  have  no  appetite  till  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood  is  moderate,  and  till  they  are  a 
little  recovered  from  their  fatigue  ;  but  this  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  cafe.  The  horfe  at  firft  may  have  a  little  hay 
given  him  by  handfuls,  till  he  is  quite  cool,  and  then 
the  ufual  quantity  of  water  and  meat.  But  if  he  is  to 
travel  farther  the  fame  day,  the  feed  fhould  be  but 
final!,  and  at  night  he  may  have  a  full  feed,  that  is 
half  a  peck  of  oats  with  a  few  beans,  given  him  at 
£wice.  Remember  likewife,  that  it  will  be  proper  to 
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throw  a  covering  over  the  horfe  when  he  comes  into 
the  liable,  efpecially  if  he  has  been  ufed  to  be  clothed. 

Let  care  be  taken  that  all  the  old  hay  be  taken  out 
of  the  rack,  and  frefh  put  in  ;  and  if  the  roads  are 
dully,  it  will  be  proper  firfl  to  give  him  a  little  bran 
to  cleanfe  his  mouth  and  tongue.  He  fhould  always 
have  his  water  before  his  feed,  for  this  has  been  found 
to  be  mod  wholefome  both  by  reafon  and  experience. 
Every  one  knows  the  neceffity  of  littering  a  horfe  well, 
for  it  is  not  only  refrefhing,  but  ferves  to  keep  their 
feet  in  a  proper  temperature. 

When  you  are  on  the  road,  and  the  horfe  feems  to 
want  to  flop  in  order  to  dale,  you  mud  not  prevent, 
but  rather  encourage  him  ;  and  this  will  make  hin> 
travel  with  greater  eafe  and  pleafure, 

When  the  girts  are  loofened,  it  will  not  be  improper 
to  look  under  the  faddle,  on  each  fide,  to  look  if  there 
is  any  hurt;  and  if  there  is,  the  faddle  fhould  be  fa 
duffed  as  to  prevent  its  preffing  on  the  fore  part.  Like- 
wife  on  the  road,  if  your  own  weight,  or  otherwife, 
caufe  the  faddle  to  fink  down  upon  the  withers  or  back¬ 
bone,  you  fhould  get  it  duffed  at  the  fird  convenient 
place  you  come  at. 

When  you  come  to  the  inn,  it  will  be  proper  to 
have  the  horfe5  s  feet  examined,  to  fee  if  his  fhoes  are 
a  1  right,  or  whether  there  is  any  gravel  between  them 
and  the  foot,  or  whether  any  thing  is  dicking  in  the, 
foie,  which  mud  be  taken  out.  If  a  horfe’s  back 
feoold  be  fwelled  under  the  faddle,  i he  bed  way  will 
be  to  fill  a  thin  bag  with  hot  horfe-hung  and  tie  it 
on  his  back  all  night. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  a  horfe’s  back  is  raw,  or 
that  the  fwelling  and  inflammation  has  fmall  holes  or 
wounds  therein,  which  fome  call  the  warbles .  In  this 
cafe  bathe  the  part  with  equal  quantities  of  fpirits  of 
wine  and  tindlure  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  with  a  little 
fpirit  of  turpentine.  Or,  which  is  better,  with  friers 
ha  If  am*  But  as  this  is  dear,  being  generally  fold  for  a 
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{Hilling  an  ounce,  I  fhall  Ihew  how  to  make  it,  and 
then  you  may  be  more  free  in  ufing  it. 

T ake  of  half  am  of  \ Tolu  an  ounce ,  benjamin  and  ft  or  ax 
of  each  three  ounces ,  of  myrrh  an  ounce ,  aloes  and  oli - 
banum  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  powder  thefe  ingredients 
as  fine  as  you  can ,  and  then  put  them  into  a  ft  one- bottle  ; 
then  pour  three  pints  of  reffified  fpirits  of  wine  over  them , 
and  Jhake  them  well  together .  In  the  midft  of  fummer 
fet  the  bottle  in  the  fun  for  a  week  or  ten  days  *,  at  other 
times  by  the  fire ,  till  the  gums  are  near  dijjolved ,  and 
then  it  will  be  Jit  for  ufe. 

This  is  of  lingular  fervice  to  cure  fores,  wounds, 
and  bruifes  in  men  as  well  as  in  horfes  •,  and  a  vial  of 
it  is  very  proper  to  be  taken  on  a  journey  *,  for,  from 
twenty  to  fixty  drops  may  be  taken  on  a  lump  of  fu- 
gar,  or  in  a  glals  of  wine,  in  coughs,  colds,  cholicks, 
and  many  other  diforders.  Nothing  can  be  better 
than  this  when  a  horfe’s  foot  is  hurt  by  any  rough  or 
lharp  thing  upon  the  road  or  otherwife. 

You  may  apply  it  to  the  foot  by  making  it  warm, 
dipping  lint  therein,  and  then  applying  it  to  the  part 
when  it  is  cleared  of  the  gravel,  thorns,  &c .  and 
renew  it  as  it  grows  dry. 

When  a  horfe  is  very  much  fatigued  or  tired  after  a 
journey,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  two  heel-nails  out  of 
each  foot  before,  to  bleed  him  in  the  neck,  and  inflead 
of  oats  to  give  him  bran  a  little  moillened,  for  ten  or 
twelve  days.  Lrikewife  fluff  the  feet  with  cow-dung 
and  horfe -dung  mixed  together  with  chamber-lye,  to 
prevent  their  fwelling,  which  may  fometimes  happen 
after  a  tedious  journey. 
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prevent  difeafes . 


BEFORE  we  come  to  Ihew  how  horfes  ought 
to  be  treated  to  preferve  them  in  health,  it  will 

be 
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be  necefiary  to  fhow  when  they  are  fb.  That  horfe 
may  be  faid  to  be  fo,  who  is  well  in  flefh,  that  has  a 
fmooth  gloffy  coat,  that  is  lively  and  brifk,  perform¬ 
ing  his  bufmefs  well  without  being  difpirited,  that 
feeds  clean,  without  having  a  languid  or  voracious 
appetite,  eating  and  drinking  moderately,  never  re¬ 
filling  his  meat  or  labour.  When  a  horfe  has  all  thefe 
qualities,  our  ftudy  muft  be  how  to  preferve  him  in 
this  condition,  not  by  medicines  which  are  now  ufe- 
lefs,  but  by  proper  care  and  due  management. 

When  a  horfe  eats  either  too  little  or  too  much,  it 
is  by  no  means  confident  with  health ;  for  if  he  eats 
too  little  he  will  be  always  low,  difpirited,  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  performing  his  neceffary  labour.  And  if  he 
has  a  ravenous  appetite,  he  is  generally  of  a  lax  habit 
of  body,  and  dungs  more  frequently  than  one  whofe 
fibres  are  ftrong.  Therefore  it  is  an  abfurd  opinion  to 
fuppofe,  that  when  a  horfe  eats  a  great  deal,  he  will 
be  the  better  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work.  Refides, 
thefe  fort  of  horfes  have  feldom  or  ever  a  good  di¬ 
gestion,  which  will  appear  from  their  excrements  be¬ 
ing  crude,  and  bringing  away  the  nutritive  part  of  the 
food,  which  fhould  have  been  retained  in  the  body, 
and  from  whence  ikengrh  proceeds.  Such  horfes  as 
thefe  are  frequently  dunging  upon  the  road,  and  never 
perform  a  journey  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  rider.  One 
way  to  remedy  this  evil,  is  to  put  his  hay  into  fuch  3 
rack  or  cratch,  that  he  can  draw  but  little  out  of  it  at 
a  time,  and  to  mix  chopt  wheat-draw  with  his  oats, 
to  make  him  chew  them  fufficiently,  and  to  prevent 
his  fwaliowing  them  too  faff. 

Hay  and  grafs  alone  are  but  low  feeding,  and  a 
horfe  ihat  has  nothing  elfe  will  foon  lofe  his  flefh,  if  he 
is  ufed  as  a  working  horfe.  However,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  the  goodnefs  of  hay,  and  fome 
fort  of  land  will  never  produce  any  that  is  fit  for  a  v&r 
luable  horfe.  In  rainy  feafons  when  the  grafs  is  cut 
down,  it  is  fo  foaked  with  water  before  it  is  got  in 

that 
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that  the  virtue  of  the  hay  is,  as  it  were,  wafhed  out* 
and  nothing  remains  but  infipid  ftuff,  which  is  not 
unlike  the  leaves  of  tea  after  this  virtue  has  been- drain¬ 
ed  out  by  hot  water.  Likewife  when  hay  is  made  in 
hot  fun-fhine  weather*  a  great  many  of  the  fpirituous 
volatile  partic’es  fly  off,  and  with  them  the  fineft  part 
of  the  nourilhment.  But  this  is  often  unavoidable,  and 
yet  it  is  infinitely,  better  than  the  former.  That  hay  is 
beft,  whicli  is  made  in  dry,  cloudy  weather,  for  then  it 
will  remain  juicy,  and  contain  all  its  virtues.  Thus 
thofe  herbs  that  are  gathered  for  the  ufe  of  medicine 
are  directed  to  be  dried  in  a  fbady  place,  where  no 
wet  can  come  to  fpoil  them. 

When  you  come  to  examine  the  goodnefs  of  hay, 
you  ftiould  always  choofe  that  which  is  hard,  of  a  palifb 
green,  that  has  a  quick,  lively,  agreeable  fmell,  and  is 
fulleft  of  flowers.  For  that  which  is  mufty,  damp, 
foft,  or  without  fmell,  is  not  fit  for  ufe.  Hay,  after  it 
is  got  in,  undergoes  a  kind  of  fermentation,  with  heat* 
which  ennobles  its  Juices,  and  makes  them  more  fpi¬ 
rituous  and  proper  for  nourilhmen$  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  apples  ;  for  there  is  a  very  remarkable  difference 
between  the  tafte  of  thofe  that  are  juft  gathered  off  the 
tree,  and  thofe  that  have  lain  fome  time  ♦,  for  a  kind 
of  vinous  fmell  and  tafte  is  obfervable  in  thefe  laft. 
For  this  rcafon,  new  hay,  that  is,  before  it  has  fweated, 
as  they  call  it,  is  never  fit  for  any  but  labouring  horfes. 
This  fermentation  of  the  hay  is  the  occafion  of  its  firing 
when  it  is  flacked  before  it  is  fufficiently  dry ;  for  the 
moifture  contained  therein  concentrates  the  heat,  and 
keeping  within  the  body  of  the  ftack,  attradh  the  elec¬ 
trical  fire,  and  fo  lets  it  a  burning. 

The  hay  that  is  preferved  alter  part  of  it  is  burnt,  is 
very  good  fodder  for  horfes,  by  way  of  change,  except 1 
that  part  of  it  that  has  fuffered  too  much;  and  there 
are  fome  fickly  horfes  that  will  prefer  tiffs  to  any  other, 
which  they  may  be  allowed  without  detriment :  how¬ 
ever  it  will  not  be  proper  to  give  it  for  a  conftancy. 
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The  time  when  new  hay  becomes  fit  for  ufe  is  generally 
about  Chridmas ,  but  this  is  bell  known  by  its  fmell, 
for  when  it  has  been  kept  long  enough,  the  fmell  is 
pleafant,  whereas  before,  it  was  deadifh  or  faint :  though 
fome  will  not  fuffer  it  to  be  iified  till  the  fucceeding 
Ipring;  but  in  this  cafe  the  nofe  is  the  bed  director. 

Clover-grafs  is  by  fome  thought  to  make  the  bed 
hay,  whence  comes  the  proverb,  to  live  in  clever ;  but 
this  is  a  midake  ;  for  if  a  horfe  feeds  con  dandy  upon 
it,  it  will  produce  various  diforders,  particularly  the 
cholick.  It  is  much  more  wholefome  when  a  little  of 
it  is  mixt  with  other  hay,  particularly  rye-grafs.  And 
now  I  am  fpeaking  of  this,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
obferve  that  the  time  of  ufing  rye-grafs  hay  is  a  litr  e 
on  this  fide  Michaelmas,  for  then  it  is  tolerably  hard 
agd  dry;  and  after  that,  when  the  weather  becomes 
damp,  it  will  imbibe  the  moidure  of  the  air,  and  fo 
become  unwholefome.  For  the  fame  reafon,  all  forts 
of  hay  fhould  be  frefh  from  the  dack,  becaufe  the  wea¬ 
ther  in  winter-time  will,  in  fome  degree,  affeft  it  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  render  it  not  fo  proper  to  feed  a 
horfe  with.  Hence  likewife  we  perceive  the  caufe  why 
foft  hay  is  notfo  wholefome  as  the  hard,  as  it  imbibes 
the  moidure  of  the  air  more  fpeedily,  and  is,  on  that 
account,  more  likely  to  fpoil  and  rot. 

In  general,  fhort  hay  is  better  than  that  which  is 
long  and  rank,  for  the  lad  is  more  dudy,  and  fhould 
always  be  well  diook  before  it  is  ufed.  But  there  needs 
no  fuch  precaution  with  regard  to  fhort  hay.  or  rather 
it  diould  alwa)s  be  omitted,  for  as  it  is  commonly  full 
of  feed,  it  would  be  (hook  out,  and  with  it  a  ufeful 
part  of  the  nourifhment.  For  horfes  are  fond  of  the 
feed,  and  will  lick  it  up  when  it  falls  into  the  manger, 
even  before  they  begin  to  eat  the  hay  ;  which  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  proof  of  its  utility,  if  you  will  allow  horfes  to 
know  what  is  mod  fit  for  their  own  health*  And  that 
this  may  be  granted,  is  pretty  certain,  becaufe  there 
are  no  animals  that  care  to  be  fed  with  incongruous 

aliments. 
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aliments,  unlefs  driven  to  it  by  neceffity.  And  there 
is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  nature  is  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  teacher  than  any  man  can  be,  and  knows  what  kind 
of  aliment,  and  fometimes  remedies  are  moil  proper, 
much  better  than  we  with  all  our  boafled  knowledge. 
Elfe  whence  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  dogs,  by  a  kind  of 
inftindt,  always  have  recourfe  to  a  particular  kind  of 
grafs,  which  on  that  account  we  diflinguiffi  by  the 
name  of  dog-grafs.  As  for  what  is  faid  of  its  tick¬ 
ling  their  throats,  and  fo  makes  them  vomit,  is  con¬ 
trary  to  experience. 

That  hay  which  (lands  long  on  the  ground  in  wet 
weather,  while  the  farmer  waits  for  a  dry  feafon,  is 
commonly  rotten  at  the  root,  and  when  it  is  made  be¬ 
comes  full  of  dud.  This  fhould  never  be  made  ufe  of 
when  there  is  any  better  to  be  got  •,  but  when  you  are 
obliged  to  ufe  it  through  neceffity,  be  fure  to  (hake  the 
dull  well  out  of  it,  and  then  it  will  not  have  thofe  bad 
effe&s  as  will  certainly  follow  without  this  precaution. 

Some  affirm  a  horfe  will  eat  more  bad  hay  than 
good,  becaufe  it  yields  little  nouriffiment,  for  then  he 
will  endeavour  to  fupply  in  quantity  what  it  wants  in 
quality.  •  However  this  is  certain,  that  when  a  horfe  is 
kept  upon  bad  hay  only,  let  him  eat  what  quantity  he 
will,  he  will  foon  become  low,  difpirited,  and  poorj 
for  his  blood  being  impoveriffied,  and  perhaps  vifcid, 
all  the  wheels  of  nature  will  foon  be  clog’d,  and  then 
it  will  be  no  wonder  that  low,  chronic  dileafes  (hould 
enfue. 

The  other  part  of  a  horfe’s  diet  is  various  in  diffe¬ 
rent  countries,  and  yet  we  can  perceive  no  particular 
effects  from  their  different  kind  of  food ;  for  horfes 
in  Spain,  where  they  feed  with  barley,  have  as  much 
mettle  as  in  other  places.  Cuftom  has  a  wonderful 
influence  over  the  feeding  of  animals  in  general,  other- 
wife  it  would  be  abfurd  to  imagine,  that  cows  could 
be  brought  to  live  on  putrifled  fifh;  and  yet  they  have 
little  elfe  in  the  iouth  parts  of  Perfia,  and  near  the 
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gulph  of  Arabia,  where  they  bury  fiih  in  the  ground 
till  it  is  rotten,  and  then  mix  it  with  water,  and  g*ve 
it  to  their  cattle,  who  fwallow  it  very  greedily.  It 
is  the  fame  among  mankind,  for  though  they  gene¬ 
rally  agree  in  the  ufe  of  bread,  it  is  made  with  diffe¬ 
rent  forts  of  corn  ;  and  all  over  the  eaftern  countries 
they  fubftitute  boiled  rice  in  its  room.  There  is  no 
nation  except  the  Tartars,  who  ufe  no  bread,  nor  any 
thing  that  lerves  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

It  is  the  cuftom  with  us  in  England  to  feed  our 
horfes  with  oats,  which  are  not  fo  heating  as  wheat, 
nor  fo  cooling  as  barley.  Horfes  in  general  are  fond 
of  them,  though  they  have  been  utcd  to  barley  or 
other  grain.  In  many  countries  they  make  them  into 
bread  or  cakes,  and  almoft  live  upon  them,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Scotland,  and  the  northern  parts  of  England; 
which  fhews  they  have  no  bad  qualities;  for  the  people 
there  are  as  ftrong  and  robuft  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Rut  if  they  are  given  to  horfes  with  two  free 
a  hand,  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  heat  overmuch :  but 
however  this  be,  we  are  fure  that  it  will  caufe  them  to 
negleft  their  hay.  But  though  oats  are  never  fo  cheap, 
it  is  a  bad  pra&ice,  unlefs  the  horfe  has  a  great  deal 
of  exercife,  for  otherwife  he  will  be  apt  to  fall  into 
fevers,  or  breed  furfeits. 

The  beft  oats  are  heavy,  with  a  thin  fhell,  and 
which  rattle  when  they  are  poured  into  the  meafure. 
The  northern  countries  where  the  ground  is  cold  and 
moorijfh,  produce  the  beft  oats,  and  large  quantities 
are  fent  from  thence  to  London,  fufticient  to  fupply 
all  the  parts  round  about  it.  Sometimes  when  the  pal- 
fage  is  long,  they  are  apt  to  grow  mufty,  by  being 
kept  fo  long  in  the  hold  of  a  ihip.  But  if  they  are 
fpread  about  on  a  deal-floor,  and  often  turned,  they 
will  come  to  themfelves,  and  recover  their  fweetnefs. 
And  yet  fine  delicate  horfes  fhould  be  fed  with  the 
frefheft  and  neweft  oats,  for  thefe  are  found  by  expe¬ 
rience  to  agree  beft  with  the  conftitutions.  Let  the 
*  colour 
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colour  of  oats  be  what  they  will,  if  they  are  fweet, 
firm,  and  hard,  we  may  depend  upon  their  being 
good,  and  then  we  need  not  trouble  our  heads  about 
their  afpedt,  However,  if  they  happen  to  be  hufky, 
if  we  increafe  the  allowance,  they  will  anfwer  the  fame 
ends  as  if  they  were  otherwife  \  for  fome  country-far¬ 
mers  are  fo  fparing,  that  they  will  feed  their  horfes 
with  hulks  only. 

The  common  opinion,  that  plentiful  feeding  with 
oats  makes  a  horfe  hot  is  very  abfurd,  for  if  they  ren¬ 
dered  a  horfe  hot,  he  would  confequently  be  more 
fond  of  drinking:  but  we  find  by  experience,  that  he 
wants  lefs  water  with  oats  than  with  hay. 

Other  kinds  of  corn  would  agree  very  well  with 

horfes,  if  they  were  accuftomed  to  eat  it,  but  without 

that  it  has  unexpected  effedls.  Thus  wheat,  as  well 

as  barley,  will  purge  horfes  when  it  is  given  to  them 

at  firft,  and  yet  when  they  are  a  little  ufed  to  it,  no 

fuch  confequence  will  attend  it.  However,  wheat  is 

too  chargeable  a  diet  to  be  given  confiantly  to  horfes  ; 

and  yet  it  will  not  be  amils  to  mix  a  little  with  the 

oats  of  running  horfes,  hunters,  or  the  like.  And  as 

change  of  diet,  as  well  as  exercife,  has  a  tendency  to 

keep  horfes  in  health,  they  may  fometimes  be  allowed 

a  little  barley  or  malt  mixt  with  their  oats  and  beans. 

* 

Beans  are  another  part  of  a  horfe’s  diet,  and  may 
very  properly  be  allowed  him  in  fome  cafes,  cfpecially 
when  they  are  upon  the  road,  or  when  it  is  their  bufi- 
nefs  to  draw  in  a  coach  or  cart.  They  yield  very 
ftrong  nourifhment,  and  may  be  very  properly  mixt 
with  bran  or  chaff.  If  you  can  have  them  fpl.it,  it 
will  be  be  ft,  for  then  there  will  be  no  danger  from  the 
red  bug  that  is  faid  to  breed  among  them.  Peas  dif¬ 
fer  little  from  beans,  but  they  are  feldom  given  to 
horfes  on  account  of  their  price.  In  fome  places,  as 
in  Scotland,  they  give  their  horfes  chopt  llraw  ;  in  o- 
thers  peafe-ftraw,  or  peafe-haulm •,  and  in  others  again, 
a  great  deal  of  bran.  But  this  laft  is  the  propereft  diet 

H  for 
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for  Tick  horfes  when  fcalded.  But  if  too  much  of  it 
be  given  to  found  horfes,  it  renders  them  weak,  and 
brings  them  low.  Though  when  it  is  new  and  fweet 
it  is  bed,  and  when  old  and  mudy  very  pernicious. 

The  proper  allowance  for  horfes  in  a  day  is  very 
different,  for  fome  require  more,  fome  lefs.  Eight 
quarterns  or  quarts  in  a  day,  of  oats,  with  one  of 
beans,  is  as  much  as  any  horfe  needs  to  have  when  he 
labours,  and  thofe  that  do  but  little  work  fhould  have 
three  or  four  quarterns. 

When  horfes  are  turned  out  to  grafs,  and  kept  in 
the  fields,  they  are  always  the  freed  from  difeafes, 
tho’  not  fitted  for  labour  *,  and  therefore  when  they 
are  taken  from  thence  for  hunting,  or  for  labour,  they 
fhould  have  a  feed  or  two  of  corn  •,  and  if  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  it  at  other  times,  they  will  perform  their  bufi- 
nefs  better.  When  grafs  is  fcarce,  or  the  weather  is 
bad,  they  fhould  always  have  hay  to  go  to,  and  a 
place  for  fhelter,  efpeciallv  if  they  are  kept  out  in  the 
winter,  when  there  is  little  occalion  to  ufe  them. 

The  goodnefs  of  grafs  fhould  always  be  principally 
confidered.  That  grafs  is  always  bed  that  is  fhort, 
thick,  and  that  grows  on  dry,  fertile  ground,  that 
wants  little  or  no  dunging,  and  that  has  been  ufed  for 
padure  only  a  conftderable  time.  Meadows  that  have 
been  often  mowed,  are  notfo  fit  for  horfes  as  commons 
or  parks,  unlefs  they  are  well  manured,  and  then  fow- 
ed  with  clover.  Long,  rank,  four  grafs  is  by  no 
means  a  good  padure ;  for  though  the  hay  that  is  got 
from  thence  be  pretty  good,  it  is  owing  to  the  fer¬ 
mentation  or  fweating,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
which  exhales  the  juices,  and  makes  them  more  fit  for 
ufe."1  -  a.  •  "•  '  u-J 

The  place  where  a  horfe  is  to  run,  fhould  always  be 
at  a  didance  from  great  towns  if  poffible,  for  where 
there  is  plenty  of  manure,  and  the  grounds  are  much 
dunged,  they  are  never  fo  fit  for  ufe,  as  when  nature 
alone  plays  her  part  without  the  aflidance  of  art.  For 
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tho’  a  horfe  in  fuch  places  may  do  pretty  well  in  the 
fpring,  when  he  can  pick  and  choofe  what  he  likes, 
yet  afterwards,  when  he  mud  eat  what  there  is,  or 
none,  he  generally  declines,  and  grows  pot-bellied. 
This  obfervation  upon  grafs  is  of  more  confequence 
than  many  are  aware  of. 

I  believe  that  almoft  every  one  has  obferved,  that 
clay  will  retain  water  longer  than  any  other  kind  of 
foil*  and  for  this  reafon,  ponds  that  will  not  keep  wa¬ 
ter  are  often  covered  with  clay  at  the  bottom,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  water  from  finking  into  the  earth.  Hence  it 
appears  why  clayifh  ground  in  the  winter  time,  or  in 
rainy  feafons,  mull  be  more  wet,  flabby,  and  damp 
than  others :  therefore  all  fuch  grounds  are  unfit  for 
pafture,  unlefs  in  dry  feafons,  and  they  generally  do 
horfes  more  harm  than  any  other  whatever.  And  it 
has  been  found  by  experience,  that  horfes  that  have 
been  taken  in  a-nights,  which  one  would  think  might 
prevent  any  bad  effects,  have  been  thrown  into  vari¬ 
ous  diforders. 

There  are  no  horfes  that  feel  the  good  effeCts  of  grafs 
more  than  the  broken-winded;  for  this  generally  keeps 
their  bodies  open,  and  by  that  means  prevents  a  full 
belly  from  hindering  the  playing  of  the  lungs*,  whereas 
hay  palling  off  more  flowly  (tuffs  them  up,  and  mud 
needs  hurt  their  wind  in  proportion,  as  it  renders  them 
more  coftive.  And,  to  fay  the  truth,  grafs,  in  the 
fpring,  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  many  difeafes;  be- 
caufe  it  renders  the  blood  and  juices  fluid,  and  opens 
thofe  obftructions,  and  diffoives  thole  concretions  which 
had  been  contracted  in  the  winter  by  hard,  dry  food, 
and  want  of  exercife.  Befides,  it  is  a  kind  of  natural 
purge,  and  carries  off  thofe  impurities  which  have  been 
diffolved  by  this  diet,  and  made  ready  for  excretion. 

But  if  fpring-grafs  is  not  found  fufficie'nt  for  thefe 
purpofes,  then  recourfe  rnuft  be  had  to  the  fak-marfh- 
es  *,  for  thefe  being  impregnated  with  faits,  efpecial- 
ly  when  they  are  overflowed  by  the  high  fpring-tides 
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that  happen  in  the  latter  end  of  February  or  beginning 
of  March,  and  1  likewife  in  October,  at  which  times 
they  are  always  highed,  becaufe  the  fun  and  moon  then 
aft  jointly  upon  the  water.  Thefe  fa.lts  adhering  to, 
and  being  {wallowed  by  the  grafs,  have  much  the  fame 
effeft  upon  horfes  as  fea- water  has  ;  for  in  both  they 
operate  by  dool  and  urine:  and  therefore  they  will 
prove  an  excellent  remedy  in  mod  tedious  difeafes.  Be- 
iides,  the  water  that  fuch  horfes  are  obliged  to  drink 
is  always  brackifh,  fo  a  horfe  that  continues  there  long, 
may  be  faid  to  be  under  a  courfe  of  fea-water.  If  we 
were  to  judge  by  reafon  only,  we  might  be  apt  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  keeping  horfes  for  any  confiderable  time  in 
fait  marfhes  would  be  very  injurious ;  but  experience 
Ihews  the  contrary,  for  when  they  have  been  kept 
there  all  the  year,  they  are  generally  in  better  liking, 
and  have  firmer  fleth,  than  thofe  that  have  feemingly 
a  better  padure,  nor  is  there  any  occafion  for  dry  fod¬ 
der,  but  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  fnow. 

When  horfes  dand  long  in  the  houfe,  as  I  obferved 
before,  no  certain  general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  as  to 
the  quantity  of  food :  and  therefore  the  conditution  of 
the  horfe  ought  to  be  confidered,  for  fome  horfes  have 
a  much  better  appetite  than  others,  and  therefore  may 
be  more  indulged  that  way.  When  they  have  a  vora¬ 
cious  appetite,  and  at  the  fame  time  cannot  diged  all 
they  eat,  but  become  purfy,  and  begin  toJhew  fymp- 
toms  of  any  difeafe,  they  mud  be  abridged  in  their  al¬ 
lowance,  and,  as  was  faid  before,  their  oats  Ihould  be 
mixed  with  chopt  wheat-draw,  that  they  may  chew 
them  the  better,  which  caufes  a  better  digedion  as.  the 
aliment  paffes  thro*  the  domach  and  intedines. 

When  horfes  dand  long  in  the  dable  without  exer- 
cife,  they  always  require  a  lefs  quantity  of  aliment,  for 
they  fhould  always  be  fed  in  proportion  to  the  labour 
that  they  undergo.  And  therefore  horfes  that  are  kept 
much  on  the  road,  that  are  often  rid  a  hunting,  or  that 
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are  out  daily  with  a  coach  or  cart,  fhould  always  be 
well  fed. 

Some  horfes  pull  out  the  hay  from  the  rack  under 
their  feet,  and,  as  it  were,  pick  and  choofe  what  they 
like  heft.  This  is  looked  upon  by  fome  as  a  flgn  of  a 
bad  horfe,  but  experience  has  fhewn  the  contrary,  and 
that  they  are  fometimes  as  good  as  any  others.  How¬ 
ever  the  allowance  of  corn  may  be  abridged,  and  then 
perhaps  the  hay  may  go  down  the  better. 

Some  horfes  are  never  eafy  when  they  (land  before 
an  empty  rack,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  very  young, 
but  will  always  be  reftlefs,  ftamping,  or  kicking,  or 
biting  the  manger.  And  if  they  are  buffered  to  be  con- 
ftantly  nibbling  in  this  manner,  they  will  at  length  turn 
crib-biters,  which  is  a  very  bad  quality.  The  bell 
way  to  remedy  this  is  by  laying  a  little  good  clean 
ftraw  before  them,  and  this  wail  keep  them  from  worfe 
employment,  by  finding  them  fomething  to  do,  with¬ 
out  any  bad  confequences. 

Ex er rife  is  a  principal  means  of  keeping  a  horfe  in 
health  j  for  even  thofe  that  are  but  meanly  fkilled  in 
the  theory  of  medicine  muft  know  that  the  motion 
and  exercife  of  the  body  promotes  perfpiration,  and 
that  a  free  perfpiration  is  neceflary  to  health ;  becaufe 
when  the  perfpirable  matter  flies  off  through  the  fkin 
in  a  due  quantity,  it  is  greater  than  all  the  reft  of  the 
lecretions.  Now  as  perfpiration  depends  on  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood,  when  this  is  either  too  quick  or 
flow,  that  falutary  evacuation  is  either  increafed  or  di- 
minifhed  *,  for  as  it  paffes  off  through  the  pores  of  the 
fkin,  the  greater  the  afflux  of  the  fluids  is  to  this  part, 
the  greater  plenty  of  this  perfpirable  matter  will  be  fe- 
creted  j  and  the  more  languid  the  motion  of  the  blood 
is,  the  lefs  will  be  the  fupply  of  the  particles  to  be  car¬ 
ried  off. 

By  motion  and  exercife  the  mufcular  fibres  are  con¬ 
tracted,  whence  the  blood  flows  with  a  quicker  mo¬ 
tion  and  a  greater  force  through  the  veflels  of  the 
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heart,  by  which  means  they  will  be  more  expanded, 
and  this  expanfion  will  be  followed  by  a  greater  con¬ 
traction  •,  wherefore  while  the  blood  is  thus  increafed 
in  its  motion,  the  whole  mafs  will  circulate  more  fpee- 
dily  through  the  vefiels,  and  confequently  exercife  and 
labour,  by  quickening  the  motion  of  the  blood,  will 
tend  to  promote  perfpiration,  and  reftore  it  when  fup- 
prefied. 

That  this* is  the  cafe,  may  be  known  from  the  heat 
which  is  excited  by  motion  and  exercife ;  for  that  al¬ 
ways  increafes  in  proportion  to  the  rapid  motion  of  the 
blood  through  the  vefiels.  This  is  evident  from  fe¬ 
vers,  wherein  the  fwift  circulation  of  the  blood  is  al¬ 
ways  difcoverable  by  the  pulfe,  and  which  are  always 
attended  with  very  intenfe  heat.  Befides,  every  one 
knows  the  fevere  cold  of  winter  is  hardly  felt,  while 
the  body  undergoes  any  laborious  motion. 

Befides,  a  quick  circulation  of  the  blood  attenuates 
the  humours,  and  renders  them  more  fluid,  whence 
they  are  freed  from  impure  matter,  a  weak  appetite  is 
ftrengthened,  the  fpirits  are  revived,  and  the  whole 
body  rendered  more  robuft.  For  as  the  flrength  of 
the  body  depends  on  the  influx  of  good  blood  into  the 
mufcles  and  fibres  ferving  for  motion,  when  it  flows 
to  the  ftbmach,  which  is  the  fhop  of  digeflion,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  appetite  ffiould  by  that  means  grow  better. 

Hence  it  appears  that  no  remedy  whatever  can  have 
fo  great  a  tendency  to  prevent  and  cure  many  difeafes 
as  exercife  ;  particularly,  the  greafe,  cheft-foundering, 
ftone,  intermitting  fevers,  penfivenefs,  a  broken-wind, 
a  dropfical  habit  of  body,  the  feurvy,  the  yellows  or 
jaundice,  and  gourdinefs  or  fwelled  legs.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  the  health  than 
conftant  reft,  becaufe  it  generates  too  large  a  quantity 
of  humours,  attended  with  impurity,  \vhich,  by  ob- 
ftrufting  and  fluffing  the  bowels,  occafion  various  dif- 
$afes*,  while  motion  confumes  the  redundant  plenty  of 
the  humours,  and  cleanfes  the  blood  from  impure 
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crementitious  matter,  and  by  preferving  the  fluidity  of 
the  blood,  keeps  all  the  veflels  open,  which  would 
promote  many  difeafes,  if  they  were  obflru&ed  or  (hut 
up.  ' 

To  exercife  may  be  referred  the  rubbing,  currying, 
and  drefiing  of  horfes;  for  rhefe  increafe  the  heat,  pro¬ 
mote  an  afflux  of  blood  to  the  external  parts,  and  atte¬ 
nuating  the  blood,  promote  its  circulation,  and  confe- 
quently  are  a  great  friend  to  perfpiration.  It  is  like- 
wife  very  helpful  to  the  Aomach,  and  a  grCat  promo¬ 
ter  of  digeftion. 

When  a  horfe  is  excercifed  it  ffiould  always  be  in  the 
open  air-,  for  the  bad  ffagnating  air  of  a  clofe  place  is 
fufficient  of  itfelf  to  breed  various  difeafes.  The  of- 
fenfive  fmell  and  heat  which  we  always  find  when  fe- 
veral  horfes  are  kept  together  in  a  clofe  liable,  is  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  convince  any  thinking  perfon  of  the  neceffity 
of  pure,  ferene,  temperate  air;  and  there  is  nothing 
more  noxious  and  prejudicial  to  health  than  the  fleams 
that  arife  from  animals,  when  there  is  no  free  egrefs 
and  regrefs  of  the  air.  We  have  but  too  many  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  truth  of  this  among  the  human  fpecies,  and 
what  difeafes  are  bred  in  crowded  fhips,  hofpitals,  and 
prifons.  Whereas  good  air  preferves  the  contractive 
and  expanfive  motion  of  the  folids  fafe  and  found  ; 
preferves  the  due  flrength  and  tone  of  the  fibres,  not 
by  conffringing  or  relaxing  the  pores  of  the  fmall  vef- 
lels,  or  diflblving  the  texture  of  the  fluids,  or  render¬ 
ing  them  clammy  and  vifeid,  but  by  preferving  their 
mixture  and  temperature.  I  hope  this  hint  will  influ¬ 
ence  thofe  who  have  horfes  under  their  care,  to  keep 
their  flables  clean,  and  to  ventilate  them  with  frelh 
air,  to  prevent  the  horfes  from  being  flifled  by  their 
own  fleams  and  naftinefs. 

All  exercife  muff:  be  kept  within  due  bounds-,  for  if 
a  horfe  is  rid  beyond  his  flrength,  he  will  fuffer  more 
from  it  than  if  he  had  been  at  refl  in  the  liable.  Nor 
ihould  a  horfe  be  put  to  violent  exercife  with  a  full 
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belly;  and  therefore  when  he  has  juft  had  his  meat 
and  water,  his  pace  muft  be  very  flow  at  firft,  and  then 
as  his  belly  begins  to  empty,  his  fpeed  may  be  increaf- 
ed  without  danger. 

A  horfe  that  is  high  fed,  without  any  exercife,  is 
yery  unfit  to  perform  a  journey;  for  before  he  has  tra¬ 
velled  many  miles,  he  will  lofe  his  fpirits,  and  be  apt 
to  tire,  unlefs  he  is  fuffered  to  crawl  along  at  his  own 
flow  rate.  Hence  the  confequence  of  a  due  care  in 
want  of  drefling  and  exercife  becomes  very  evident. 
And  though  fame  are  not  willing  to  fee  this,  yet  none 
can  be  ignorant  that  a  horfe’s  legs  will  be  fweiled  with 
ftanding  in  the  ftable  and  doing  nothing. 

When  horfes  have  been  fuffered  to  continue  long 
without  exercife,  they  are  not  to  be  put  to  hard  labour 
all  of  a  fudden,  but  by  degrees:  for  though  they  may 
feem  to  be  in  good  cafe,  and  to  be  full  of  flefli,  yet  it 
generally  renders  them  loofe  and  flabby.  For  the  fibres 
of  animals  never  retain  a  due  or  fpringy  elafticity, 
while  they  continue  inaflive.  I  remember  a  dog  that 
was  tied  up  all  day  long  in  a  yard,  for  feveral  years, 
and  was  let  loofe  at  night,  at  which  time  he  generally 
retired  to  his  kennel  immediately.  I  perfuaded  the 
mafter  to  take  him  into  the  fields,  to  fee  how  he  would 
behave;  and,  according  to  expectation,  in  walking 
about  half  a  mile,  he  was  quite  tired,  and  was  ufed 
to  ftop  every  twenty  yards,  infomuch  that  we  were  not 
able  to  get  him  home  again,  but  with  the  utmoft  diffi¬ 
culty. 

There  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  the  fluids  of  the 
body  are  grealy  vitiated,  as  well  as  the  mufcles  which 
are  the  more  immediate  inftruments  cf  motion ;  and 
therefore  it  will  be  proper  to  take  away  blood  to  leffen 
their  quantity,  and  in  fome  meafure  to  reftore  the  due 
tone  of  the  over  diftended  veflels:  and  then  the  ftate, 
colour,  and  confiftence  of  the  blood,  which  are  ufually 
¥£ry  bad,  fhew  the  confequences  of  horfes  being  kept 
jn  iuch  an  idle,  ufclefs  manner,  Hence  many  horfes. 
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the  young  efpecially,  are  thrown  into  fevers  and  other 
diftempers,  without  due  preparation. 

This  preparation  fhould  always  be  proportionable  to 
the  time  the  horfe  has  been  fullered  to  remain  without 
exercife ;  becaufe  the  longer  he  has  been  inactive,  the 
more  damage  tnuft  have  been  done  to  the  horfe’s  con- 
ftitution.  Therefore  a  horfe  mult  be  worked  very 
little  at  firft,  and  the  increafe  of  his  labour  fhould  be 
very  gradual,  and  ufed  as  it  were  by  way  of  exercife, 
till  you  find  by  his  agility  and  fpirits  he  can  perform  a 
greater  talk  with  eafe  and  pleafure. 

However,  though  what  I  have  faid  is  true  in  gene¬ 
ral,  yet  there  are  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  •,  for 
fome  horfes  are  of  fo  hardy  a  conflitution,  that  fcarce 
any  thing  will  hurt  them.  Errors  in  feed  and  exercife 
that  will  affect  fome  horfes,  will  not  extend  to  all.  For 
there  have  been  horfes  that  have  been  kept  all  the  win¬ 
ter  in  the  houfe,  and  have  never  gone  any  further  than 
the  watering  places,  and  yet  when  they  have  been 
taken  out  to  work  immediately,  without  any  prepa¬ 
ration,  have  never  come  to  any  damage.  But  thefe 
inftances  are  few;  and  only  among  horfes  that  have 
been  brought  up  hardily :  whereas  fine,  delicate  bred 
horfes  muff  needs  be  great  fufterers  by  fuch  manage¬ 
ment.  But  the  worft  of  it  is,  that  the  event  of  fuch  a 
proceeding  can  never  be  known  without  a  trial,  and 
therefore  it  is  very  dangerous  to  run  fuch  a  rifle.  I  may 
obferve  farther,  that  when  horfes  are  bought  out  of 
dealers  hands,  they  have  generally  been  pampered  and 
prepared  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  a  fair  lhew ; 
and  therefore  they  fhould  be  luppofed  to  be  in  the  ftate 
above  mentioned,  and  not  to  be  put  to  hard  labour  of 
a  fudden. 

When  fuch  horfes  as  thefe  have  been  bled,  the  next 
thing  is  to  lower  their  diet,  but  not  much,  for  then 
they  may  fuffer  greatly  by  the  contrary  extreme,  and 
what  was  defigned  for  a  remedy  may  prove  a  difeafe. 
Then  they  fhould  be  walked  about  in  the  open  air,  in 
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fine  warm  weather,  if  poffible,  for  two  hours;  for 
when  they  have  been  kept  long  in  a  hot  liable,  too 
Hidden  a  change  may  prove  very  prejudicial,  efpecially 
in  the  time  of  rain,  for  then  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  but 
they  catch  cold.  Sometimes  the  feafon  of  the  year 
will  not  allow  room  to  expedl  good  weather,  and  then 
if  a  horfe  is  warm  clothed,  it  Ihould  be  leftened  by 
degrees,  and  the  liable  Ihould,  by  a  flow  progrefs,  be 
rendered  more  cool.  I  mentioned  before,  the  pernici¬ 
ous  cuflom  of  letting  a  horfe  breathe  nothing  but  his 
own  atmofpherc,  and  keeping  him  in  a  liable  filled 
with  the  fleam  and  effluvia  that  fly  off  from  his  owm 
body,  or  from  other  horfes.  One  would  think  fuch 
peribns  that  treat  them  fo,  never  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  frelh  air  themfelves. 

In  a  week  or  a  fortnight’s  time  he  may  be  walked 
about,  two  hours  in  a  morning,  and  two  in  an  after¬ 
noon,  the  farther  from  home  the  better,  becaufe  the 
air  will  be  more  beneficial.  You  will  readily  perceive 
by  the  encreafe  of  his  fpirits,  and  the  agility  of  his  mo¬ 
tions,  when  he  will  be  fit  for  bufinefs,  which  fometimes 
does  not  happen  till  the  expiration  of  a  month.  But 
before  he  is  put  to  his  employment,  it  will  be  proper 
to  take  away  more  blood,  and  to  give  him  fcalded 
bran  two  or  three  times  a  week,  to  keep  him  from 
growing  coflive ;  or  if  he  dillikes  it,  he  may  have  it 
raw,  nuxt  with  his  oats. 

When  a  horfe  is  to  go  a  journey,  he  Ihould  have  his 
com  very  early,  that  it  may  be  in  part  digelled  before 
he  lets  out.  And  then  if  his  conftitution  is  good,  and 
he  has  been  watered  in  the  liable,  he  will  not  want  to 
drink  at  the  firft  water  he  comes  at.  After  he  has  eat 
his  corn,  he  muft  Hand  till  he  is  taken  out  without  any 
hay.  Another  fign  of  his  mending  his  conftitution, 
is  the  abatement  of  his  fweating,  and  when  he  does 
fweat,  it  Ihould  run  off  like  water.  For  when  the 
fweating  turns  to  a  foam,  or  makes  the  horfe  look  as 

if 
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if  he  was  lathered  with  ioap,  it  is  always  a  fign  of  a 
thick  fizy  blood. 

In  general,  when  a  horfe  has  a  fmooth  glofly  coat, 
when  his  legs  feel  hard,  cool,  and  are  free  from  fwell- 
ing,  when  he  (lands  up  in  the  liable,  when  he  has  a 
good  appetite  to  his  meat,  and  if  when,  after  he  lies 
down,  he  rifes  with  a  good  fpring,  and  (hakes  him- 
felf,  you  may  conclude  he  is  in  good  health,  and  fit 
for  any  bufinefs  he  may  be  put  to. 

Some  horfes  have  their  blood  fo  vitiated,  that  it  re¬ 
quires  a  great  deal  of  care  and  trouble  to  fet  them  right, 
infomuch  that  they  will  fall  lame  under  very  moderate 
exercife,  without  any  drain  or  violence  *,  and  by  reafon 
of  the  pain  which  they  feel  in  their  joints  and  other 
parts,  they  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  a  fweat.  Thefe 
horfes,  when  they  grow  a  little  cool  by  time  and  mo¬ 
derate  diet,  fhould  have  a  purging  medicine  to  carry 
off  the  offending  humours,  and  if  their  appetite  is 
bad,  and  they  feed  but  poorly,  the  phyfic  ought  to 
be  very  mild  and  gentle.  He  fhould  likewife  have 
fuch  things  as  flrengthen  the  folids,  invigorate  the 
blood,  and  increale  the  elallicity  of  the  raufcles.  In 
this  cafe  the  cordial  ball  fhould  be  given  him,  which 
wi  1  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  horfes  that  have  been  fed 
plentifully,  and  yet  are  enfeebled  for  want  of  exercife, 
cannot  be  recovered  without  being  turned  outtografs, 
at  lead  not  fo  foon  nor  fo  perfectly.  The  open  field 
is  the  place  defigned  by  providence  for  the  fubfiftence 
and  refidence  of  a  horfe.  The  whole  appatatus  of  fla- 
bles,  racks,  mangers,  hay,  litter,  &c.  are  provided  for 
our  own  ufe,  not  theirs ;  that  is,  we  intend  thereby  to 
fit  the  horfes  for  bufinefs,  and  to  have  them  ready  at 
hand.  Therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  that  a  horfe  fhould 
fooner  recover  his  health  and  flrength  under  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  nature,  than  by  all  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  mod  rational  and  experienced  farriers,  not  except¬ 
ing  thofe  who  have  been  educated  to  heal  the  difor- 
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ders  of  human  bodies,  and  yet  have  thought  it  no 
difhonour  to  change  the  name  of  a  phyjician  into  that 
of  a  horfc-dottor .  Though  one  in  particular  has  made 
himfelf  very  merry  with  farriers,  quacks,  and  noflrum 
mongers,  yet  he  cannot  but  know,  notwithflanding 
all  his  pretended  acquaintance  with  the  mechanical 
operation  of  medicines,  that  the  virtues  of  them  all 
were  firft  difcovered  by  experience.  How  could  we 
come  to  know  but  by  experience  that  a  grain  of  opium 
is  a  fufficient  dole  for  a  man  ?  And  did  not  the  fame 
experience  teach  us,  that  a  horfe  might  take  forty 
times  as  much,  without  damage  ? 

I  affirm  then,  that  when  a  horfe  is  full  of  humours, 
and  unfit  for  bufmefs,  there  is  nothing  fo  proper  as  the 
open  air,  the  liberty  of  running  about,  and  good 
wholefome  grafs  to  cleanfe  his  body,  and  to  recover 
his  flrength.  However,  this  ought  to  be  done  in  good 
weather,  for  there  is  nothing  fo  bad  as  to  turn  a  horfe 
out  of  a  hot  liable  into  the  fields  in  bleak  weather ;  for 
a  horfe  mufl  have  a  good  conflitution  indeed,  that  can 
ftand  fuch  a  fhock.  Some  horfes,  however,  are  turn¬ 
ed  out  in  all  weathers,  without  any  damage,  but  then 
they  have  been  long  ufed  to  it.  This  is  no  example  for 
delicate  horfes  who  have  been  tenderly  managed,  and 
who  have  flood  long  clothed  in  a  warm  liable.  Such 
as  thefe  fhould  be  firfl  prepared,  by  leaving  off  the 
clothing  by  degrees,  by  lowering  their  diet,  and  ac- 
cufloming  them  to  the  open  air  by  little  and  little  every 
day.  But  if  this  cannot  be  complied  with,  they 
fhould  at  leafl  have  two  or  three  purges  to  reduce  their 
flefh,  keeping  them  in  the  liable  for  a  few  days,  that 
they  may  recover  their  fpirits.  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fait  marfhes  are  the  befl  for  a  diflem- 
pered  horfe,  and  there  are  few  mifearry  in  thofe  paf- 
tures,  unlefs  fuch  as  are  too  far  gone.  Some  horfes 
are  turned  out  for  conveniency,  and  merely  to  fave 
the  charge  of  keeping  them  in  the  ftable*,  but  this  is 
a  circumflance  that  is  foreign  to  my  purpofe. 


There 
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There  are  fome  horfes  that  have  been  very  well  ta¬ 
ken  care  of,  with  regard  to  diet,  dreffing  and  exer- 
cife,  and  yet  fall  off  their  ftomachs  without  any  vifi- 
ble  reafon.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  we  may  conclude 
there  is  fome  latent  diforder :  and  if  the  particular  na¬ 
ture  of  it  is  not  difcovered  by  the  fymptoms,  the 
bell  way  will  be  to  turn  the  horfe  out  to  grafs,  for  the 
opening  and  laxative  nature  of  this  will  fooner  effed  a 
cure  than  any  medicine  can  do,  that  is  applied  at  ran¬ 
dom.  Likewife  horfes  that  have  been  bred  in  places 
where  they  have  been  much  ufed  to  grafs,  are  apt  to 
pine  for  v/ant  of  it :  which  may  be  known  by  their 
being  parched  and  dry  in  the  grafs-feafon,  mangling 
their  hay,  and  when  they  fee  any  green  fields,  by 
looking  wifhfuliy  after  them,  continually  cravihg  to 
fatisfy  their  appedte  therein.  Thefe  fhould  be  in¬ 
dulged  for  a  month  at  leaf!,  and  may  be  made  ufe 
of  at  the  fame  time,  if  they  are  turned  into  paftures 
near  at  hand. 

Horfes,  who  through  hard  labour  and  bad  ufage 
grow  ftiff  in  their  limbs,  with  fwelled  legs  and  flaring 
coats,  fhould  be  turned  out  to  grafs  as  foon  as  poffible, 
which  will  fooner  bring  them  to  themfelves  than  any 
phyfical  method,  though  ever  fo  judicioully  manag¬ 
ed.  Lean  horfes  that  have  done  growing,  may  rea- 
fonably  be  fufpefled  not  to  be  quite  found,  as  well  as 
thofe  that  do  not  fhed  their  coats  kindly,  or  in  their 
proper  feafon  ;  and  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fend  them  to 
the  fait  marflies,  or  at  leaft  to  fome  meadow  on  the 
fide  of  a  river.  The  fame  rule  may  be  obferved  for 
thofe  who  are  juft  recovered  from  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  for 
nothing  recovers  their  appetite  and  flefh  fo  foon  as 
grafs.  When  horfes  have  had  a  furfeit,  which  has 
besn  improperly  treated,  fo  as  as  to  occafion  them  to 
peel,  which  may  be  difcovered  at  the  roots  of  the  ears 
and  other  places  about  the  head,  nothing  will  bring 
them  to  themfelves  fo  well  as  fpring-grafs,  which,  muft 

fometimes 
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fometimes  be  repeated  yearly;  and  yet  when  the  cafe 
Is  very  bad,  this  will  unhappily  fail. 

In  general,  grafs  is  proper  for  horfes  that  have  a 
laoienefs  from  diforders  in  the  mufcles,  and  hurts  of 
the  tendons  or  finews,  when  they  happen  to  be  fhrunk ; 
for  thole  that  have  been  fired  for  lamenefs  upon  the 
joint  or  finews ;  for  horfes  that  have  hard,  brittle  hoofs; 
for  diofe  whole  feet  are  cut  to  pieces  for  the  cure  of  the 
quitters;,  for  thofe  who  have  their  feet  worn  down  by 
travelling,  or  bad  (hoeing;  for  thofe  who  have  been 
cured  of  the  farcy,  till  the  fcabs  and  fcurf  fall  off, 
and  their  limbs  grow  limber;  for  horfes  that  have 
been  long  coftive  ;  and  for  colts  and  young  horles. 

But  when  the  caufe  of  k  horfe’s  lamenefs  lies  in  the 
joints;  or  when  it  fhifts  from  one  fhoulder  or  limb  to 
the  other,  which  is  a  fign  of  the  rheumatifm,  grafs  is 
not  fo  proper,  unlefs  when  they  are  turned  out  in  this 
lad  cafe  when  the  weather  is  warm,  into  fait  marfhes, 
or  a  dry  common,  or  into  a  field  where  there  is  no 
pond,  but  only  a  (hallow  rivulet  running  through,  that 
they  may  not  go  too  deep  into  the  water.  Likewife 
thefe  fhould  be  bled  and  purged  before  they  are  fent 
to  grafs,  and  take  medicines  to  thin  the  blood. 

Soiling  of  a  horfe,  is  the  giving  him  herbage,  that 
is  young,  tender,  and  full  of  fap,  fuch  as  green  barley, 
tares,  clover,  or  what  the  feafon  produces,  in  the 
houfe.  Thofe  that  are  mod  commonly  foiled  are 
ftoned  horfes,  becaufe  it  is  hard  to  find  any  inclofure 
that  has  fences  drong  enough  for  them  in  the  open  air. 
And  there  is  no  great  occafion  for  this,  becaufe  all  the 
diforders  for  which  a  fconed  horfe  is  generally  foiled, 
may  be  remedied  by  giving  him  draw  indead  of  hay. 
But  if  he  is  lame  and  mud  be  turned  out  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  it  mud  be  in  a  place  with  an  exceeding  good 
high  fence,  otherwife  he  wall  not  be  confined.  Green 
barley,  before  the  ear  is  formed,  is  the  bed  for  foiling 
horfes,  it  being  then  moift  and  full  of  lap ;  for  when 
it  becomes  dry,  it  is  hard  of  digedion.  Tares  and 
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clover  muft  alfo  be  young,  and  cut  once  a  day,  or  oft- 
ner,  for  when  they  are  old  and  dry,  they  render  the 
horfe  coftive,  which  is  attended  with  heavinefs  of  the 
eyes,  lofs  of  appetite,  reeling,  and  other  bad  fymp- 
toms.  If  this  has  been  unwarily  given,  emollient  clyf- 
ters  muft  be  inje&ed,  which  will  bring  away  the  har¬ 
dened  excrements.  But  it  muft  be  remembered  that  I 
am  fpeaking  of  horfes  which  (land  in  the  ftable,  for 
when  a  horfe  has  fufficient  exercife,  by  working  or  o- 
tnerwife,  thefe  bad  effects  will  not  be  produced. 
Sometimes  this  kind  of  herbage  has  brought  on  all  the 
fymptoms  of  a  forfeit,  with  breakings  out  of  ieveral 
parts  of  the  body,  which  evidently  fhews  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  new  hay,  and  that  which,  by  undergo¬ 
ing  a  fermentation,  has  had  its  juices  exalted.  This 
alfo  fhews  the  reafon  why  the  heibage  fhould  always  be 
cut  frefo  as  well  as  young;  for  as  the  defign  of  foil¬ 
ing  a  horfe  is  to  cool  and  purge  him,  this  end  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  anfwered  by  giving  him  any  thing  that  will  tie 
him  up,  and  confequently  render  him  more  hot.  Not 
that  all  horfes  will  purge  alike  by  the  fame  manage¬ 
ment,  which  is  owing  to  their  idiofyncraly  or  particu¬ 
lar  conftitution.  Befides,  that  which  purges  one  horfe 
by  ftool,  may  work  upon  another  by  urine,  and  yet 
have  the  fame  falutary  effed. 

When  horfes  lofe  their  flefh,  and  grow  weak  by 
foiling,  their  diet  muft  be  changed  for  one  more  folid, 
otherwife  he  will  be  fome  time  before  he  is  brought 
back  to  his  former  ftrength.  When  a  horfe  bears  this 
treatment  pretty  well,  and  when  his  diet  is  to  be 
changed,  he  fhould  have  fome  very  good  bran  mixed 
with  a  fmall  feed  of  oats,  and  his  hay  fhould  hefprin- 
kled  vvith  water  when  put  in  the  rack,  and  his  allow¬ 
ance  enlarged  by  degrees,  with  exercife.  This  me¬ 
thod  will  keep  his  body  open,  which  is  of  Angular 
ufe  after  foiling.  He  muft  likewise  be  littered  only  at 
night  for  the  ftrft  fortnight,  and  then  he  may  be  dreffed 
and  curried  as  ufoal.  All  thefe  precautions  are  con¬ 
tained  ' 
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tained  in  this  fhort  rule,  "That  all  fudden  changes ,  from 
one  extreme  to  another ,  fhould  be  avoided  as  much  as  pof- 
fible.  Some  horfes  are  fo  hardy  as  to  endure  any 
thing ;  but  as  this  can  only  be  known  by  the  event, 
no  man  in  his  fenfes  will  run  the  hazard  of  a  trial. 

The  management  of  horfes,  when  they  are  taken 
up  from  grabs,  mull  be  different  according  to  the  time 
they  were  there,  and  according  to  the  feafon  of  the 
year.  If  a  horfe  has  run  only  a  few  weeks  in  the 
fpring,  there  is  little  care  to  be  taken  afterwards ;  but 
if  he  has  been  out  all  the  fummer,  or  for  a  whole  year 
together,  a  particular  treatment  is  required,  efpecially 
in  the  laft  cafe.  For  then  he  muff  have  bran  and 
chopt  llraw  mixt  with  his  corn,  and  now  and  then  a 
feed  of  fealded  bran,  for  a  fortnight,  to  keep  his  body 
cool  and  open,  for  otherwife  he  will  be  coitive,  whfch 
is  always  attended  with  heat  and  other  diforders.  After 
this,  his  corn  may  be  given  him  without  mixture,  a  lit¬ 
tle  at  a  time,  and  often,  with  plenty  of  water,  not  for¬ 
getting  exercife  in  the  open  air.  I  believe  there  are 
very  few  fo  ignorant,  as  to  be  told,  that  when  the 
rains  come  on  in  the  latter  end  of  fummer,  fine-fkined, 
delicate  horfes  fhould  be  taken  into  the  houfe ;  much 
lefs  that  they  fhould  not  be  buffered  to  remain  out  all 
the  winter.  Horfes  that  have  been  lent  to  graze  in  fait 
marlhes,  may  generally  be  taken  up  and  put  upon 
bufmefs  directly,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  as  well  as 
thofe  from  dry  commons.  The  longer  a  horfe  has  been 
out  in  a  common  paflure,  the  more  his  airing  and  ex¬ 
ercife  fhould  be  increafed  when  he  is  taken  up,  and  his 
diet  fhould  be  changed  in  the  manner  above-mentioned, 
in  flables  where  the  air  may  be  let  in  at  pleafure;  for  a 
clofe,  damp  ftable,  with  ilagnating  air,  will  produce 
various  diflempers.  Some  give  their  horfes  liver  of 
antimony  to  keep  their  bodies  open,  but  this  is  need- 
lefs,  if  they  are  treated  as  above  directed.  However, 
if  the  horfe  is  taken  up  in  the  beginning  of  winter 
with  a  cough,  he  may  be  allowed  an  ounce  of  crocus 
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met  allarum ,  now  called  crocus  of  antimony,  in  a  day, 
and  no  more,  which  will  promote  a  moidure  on  the 
fkin,  which  is  all  that  is  required.  Some  think  it  bell 
to  begin  with  fulphur  and  crude  antimony  in  fine 
powder;  or  crude  antimony  with  gum  guaicum,  and 
afterwards  the  crocus  met  altar  um.  When  horfes  have 
been  taken  up  from  padures  wherein  the  grafs  has  been 
forced  by  dunging  the  ground,  as  it  can  never  yield 
very  good  nourifhment,  the  antimonials  will  be  proper 
to  lweeten  the  blood.  Some,  when  the  horfes  are  full 
of  flefh,  purge  and  bleed,  and  even  rowel  them  be¬ 
fore  they  turn  them  out  to  grafs,  but  I  think  fuch 
management  altogether  needlefs,  elpecially  in  the 
fpring,  for  then  the  grafs  itfelf  is  the  bed  purge  that 
can  be  given.  /  When  horfes  taken  up  from  grafs 
have  their  legs  fwelled  by  (landing  in  the  liable,  it  will 
be  proper  to  purge  them,  but  not  till  after  their  impo- 
verifhed  blood  has  been  mended  with  good  diet:  and 
then  the  purge  (hould  be  mixt  with  cordial  and  diure¬ 
tic  ingredients,  otherwife  they  will  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Sometimes  it  will  be  pro  er  to  give  them 
diuretics  mixt  with  (Irengtheners,  to  brace  up  the  fo- 
lids,  and  to  evacuate  the  abounding  ferum.  tor  poor 
and  watery  blood,  which  is  always  generated  by  bad 
padures,  will  render  a  horfe  weak  and  foggy,  and  un¬ 
fit  for  fervice,  till  his  (Irength  is  redored  by  proper 
medicines  and  diet.  Rowelling  will  indeed  bring  oft’ 
the  waters,  for  it  is  generally  attended  with  a  flux  of 
humours  upon  the  part;  but  then  they  often  prevent 
the  digedion  of  the  ifTue,  and  endanger  a  mortification. 
Therefore  it  will  be  the  fafed  method  to  ufe  purges 
and  diuretics,  with  deel  powders  and  other  drengthen- 
ing  ingredients,  together  with  a  nourifhing  diet  and 
exercife. 

When  horfes  dand  much  in  the  ftable  without  dif¬ 
fident  exercife,  if  their  eyes  look  heavy  and  dull,  or 
red  and  inflamed,  or  when  their  lips  and  infide  of  their 
mouth  are  hot,  yellow  and  inflamed,  with  mangling 
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of  their  hay*,  it  will  then  be  proper  to  bleed,  and  lef- 
fen  their  allowance  till  they  have  more  exercifc.  Bleed¬ 
ing  is  alfo  proper  for  young  horfes,  when  they  are 
fhedding  their  teeth,  to  prevent  fevers.  The  belt 
time  for  bleeding  is  the  cool  of  the  morning.  But  I 
fhall  fpeak  of  this  particularly,  after  the  treatment  of 
running  horfes. 


Of  Running  Horses,  and  their  'Treatment* 


r  I  NHERE  is  no  general  rule  for  the  jhape  of  rum- 
JL  ning  horfes,  fame  preferring  thofe  of  a  fine  (len¬ 
der  make,  and  others  of  a  ftrong  full  body ;  there¬ 
fore  a  medium  between  thefe  extremes  fee  ms  to  me  to 
be  beft.  The  fize  fhould  be  fifteen  hands  or  upwards; 
but  then  he  muff  be  ftrong  in  proportion,  and  at  the 
fame  time  very  brifk  and  adive,  not  ciumfy,  The 
colour  depends  much  upon  fancy,  but  a  dark  bap, 
with  black  eyes,  is  preferred  by  fome.  Stars  and 
fnips  are  not  eftential  to  the  goodnefs  of  a  horfe,  but 
moil  prefer  a  horfe  with  fuch  marks,  provided  he  is  in 
other  refpeds  equally  good.  The  head  fhould  be 
frnall,  the  forehead  fiat,  the  ears  large,  and  not  placed 
at  too  great  a  diftance  from  each  other;  and  he  fhould 
play  with  them  backwards  and  forwards  alternately,  it 
being  a  fign  of  health.  His  eyes  fhould  be  full  and 
fprightly.  His  noftrils  wide  and  thin.  His  jaw-bones, 
near  the  throttle  or  windpipe,  fhould  be  at  a  good 
diftance  aiunder,  that  they  may  not  by  fqiieezing  his 
windpipe  affcd  his  breath,  by  the  pulling  in  of  his 
naie.  His  throttle  fhould  be  loofe  and  difengaged. 

The  neck  fhould  be  well-fhaped,  of  a  moderate 
length,  and  then  he  will  fetch  his  breath  with  greater 
eale ;  which  he  cannot  do  if  it  be  very  long,  became 
it  renders  his  windpipe  circular,  and  then  the  wind 
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lungs  fhould  be  found  and  large;  but  we  are  not  able 
to  judge  of  their  fize,  but  by  way  of  analogy.  There-* 
fore  if  the  horfe  has  a  capacious  cheft,  with  a  large 
and  loofe  windpipe,  we  conclude  the  lungs  have  a 
formation  agreeable  to  our  wifhes.  For  thole  who  are 
but  moderately  veiled  in  anatomy  well  know,  that  a- 
ny  animal  with  a  narrow  cheft  can  never  have  room 
for  a  free  expanfion  of  the  lungs,  and  without  this 
there  mud  always  be  a  kind  of  oppreffion  in  breathing. 
And  therefore  in  running  horfes  this  is  a  circumftance 
that  ought  never  to  be  overlooked.  Some  judge  of 
the  capacity  of  the  cheft,  by  his  haying  the  make  of 
a  greyhound  about  his  bread ;  and  yet  fome  round- 
barrelled  horfes  have  been  known  to  perform  very  well. 
For  which  reafon  we  fhould  not  merely  confider  the 
depth  of  a  horfe  in  the  girthing  place,  but  the  true 
meafure  which  is  over  the  higheft  part  of  the  horfe 
where  the  ribs  join  *,  and  then  the  ieng  h  of  the  girt 
will  help  to  determine  the  capacity  of  the  cheft.  If 
he  has  thus  quality,  and  is  a  ftrong,  nimble,  well-mov¬ 
ing  horfe,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  with  good  keeping 
and  exercife,  he  will  be  able  to  run  thro’  his  courfe. 

A  running  horfe  fhould  never  leave  his  legs  behind 
him,  as  the  jockeys  term  it,  but  fhould  bring  his 
haunches  under  him  when  he  gallops-,  be  tides,  his  fore¬ 
feet  fhould  not  be  lifted  far  off  the  ground,  and  then 
he  will  run  with  great  eafe  to  himfelf,  and  be  molt 
Lkely  to  perform  what  is  expected  from  him.  Some 
think  this  is  not  fo  well  when  the  ground  is  fo  ft;  but 
we  readily  find,  that  he  lifts  up  his  feet  in  proportion 
to  that,  if  he  has  but  (efficient  ftrength. 

The  fhoulders  upon  the  chine  fhould  be  moderate¬ 
ly  thin  and  narrow;  I  fay,  moderately;  for  if  they  fhould 
be  too  thin,  he  would  not  be  able  to  carry  his  rider. 
The  fhoulder-blades  fhould  rife  in  due  proportion  to 
tiie  top  of  the  withers,  meeting  equally,  and  not  play¬ 
ing  up  and  down  under  the  fkin,  for  then  they  are  too 
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loofe  by  not  being  fufficiently  connected  to  the  ribs* 
and  the  horfe  is  rendered  weak.  Therefore,  when  the 
fhoulder- blades  meet  exactly  at  the  top,  and  are  kept 
in  their  proper  fituation  by  the  mufcles  which  are 
placed  between  them  and  the  ribs,  it  is  no  matter  how 
thin  they  are  at  that  place,  provided  the  counter  is  not 
too  full  and  large,  for  then  he  will  throw  out  his  fore¬ 
legs,  and  keep  them  too  much  afunder. 

The  back  of  a  running  horfe  fhonld  be  rather  long 
than  fhort,  and  then  if  he  is  broad  filleted,  he  will  be 
able  to  fpring  forward  the  better.  Broad  filleted  horfes 
are  thofe  that  are  full  of  fiefih  on  their  fillets  or  loins. 
He  fhould  neither  be  round  barrelled,  nor  very  fiat 
rib’d,  but  between  both.  His  haunches  fhould  be 
, large  and  wide,  as  being  a  fign  of  firength.  The 
croup,  I  mean  the  part  between  the  dock  and  the  reins, 
fhould  be  pretty  (trait*,  that  is,  it  fhould  not  have  too 
great  a  fall:  the  thighs  fhould  be  full  and  ftrong,  but 
not  too  fiefhy.  The  patterns  fhould  be  proportion- 
ably  long,  and  he  fhould  fiand  upright  upon  them; 
for  the  horfe  whofe  paftern-bones  are  long  will  make 
the  longer  ftrokes  when  he  gallops.  The  fore  hoofs 
fhould  be  pretty  large,  fmooth,  and  flattifh. 

The  choice  of  a  good  Itallion  and  mare,  for  the 
breeding  of  running  hot fes,  is  univerfally  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  necefiary  *,  but  there  are  fome  rules  to  be 
obferved  in  the  affair  of  generation,  which  are  not  fo 
commonly  known,  and  therefore  I  fhall  take  notice  of 
them  in  this  place.  And  firft  it  may  be  oblerved,  that 
mares  who  are  over  fat  do  not  retain  fo  well  as  thofe 
that  are  moderately  fiefhy.  A  ftallion  fhould  be  fix 
years  old  at  leaf!:,  and  he  will  perform  very  well  till  he 
is  fifteen,  nay,  fometimes,  till  twenty,  as  has  been 
found  by  experience.  The  mares  fhould  never  be  un¬ 
der  three,  otherwife  they  will  breed  fmall  puny  colts, 
which  never  makegood  horfes;  and  they  are  beft 
when  they  have  had  two  or  three  colts  at  due  difiances 
of  time.  A  mare  fhould  never  be  brought  to  the  fial- 
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lion  while  fhe  is  bringing  up  her  foal,  for  this  will  ruin 
the  mare,  fhe  not  having  fufficient  ftrength  to  breed 
one  while  fhe  is  giving  fuck  to  another  without  hurt¬ 
ing  her  conflitution.  Once  in  two  years  is  enough  for 
any  mare  to  take  the  ftallion.  Tne  beft  month  is 
June,  that  they  may  foal  in  May,  when  there  is  plenty 
of  grafs,  for  by  that  means  the  mare  will  be  better  en¬ 
abled  to  yield  plenty  of  milk.  The  ftallion  fhould  be 
never  fuffered  to  ferve  above  two  mares  in  a  day,  for 
when  they  cover  eight,  ten,  or  a  dozen,  as  is  the  cuf- 
tom  on  market-days,  they  can  never  be  fuppofed  to 
generate  ftrong,  healthy  colts. 

The  foal  fhould  be  fuffered  to  run  with  its  mother  a 
whole  year,  that  is,  from  the  time  of  its  being  foaled, 
till  there  is  good  grafs  the  following  fpring.  In  the 
winter  they  fhould  be  houfed,  and  turned  out  to  grafs 
in  the  fummer,  till  they  are  paft  three  years  old,  and 
then  they  will  be  ftronger  and  better  fiiaped.  The 
pafture  fhould  be  dry  and  airy,  with  room  fufficient  to 
rove  about  in  5  together  with  a  watering  place.  The 
chief  fecret  in  raffing  fine  horfes  in  cold  countries,  con- 
fifts  in  keeping  them  warm  in  winter,  feeding  them 
with  dry  mear,  and  turning  them  out  in  fummer  to 
dry  paftures.  For  if  you  take  two  colts,  begot  by 
the  fame  ftallion,  upon  two  mares  equally  beautiful, 
and  keep  one  of  them  v?arm  in  winter  time,  feeding 
him  with  fhort,  fweet  hay,  and  a  moderate  quantity 
of  corn,  till  he  is  paft  three  years  old,  he  will  be 
almoft  as  well  fhap’d  as  his  fire  •,  and  if  the  other  is 
fuffered  to  run  winter  and  fummer  in  the  fields,  till 
he  is  the  fame  age,  he  {hall  have  his  head  big  and 
thick,  his  fhoulders  loaded  with  flefh,  and  ftiall  in 
lhape  and  fize  become  perfectly  like  a  cart-horfe. 
Hence  the  neceffity  appears  of  keeping  the  colt  in  the 
houfe  in  winter,  with  good  dry  food,  if  you  intend  to 
have  beautiful  horfes. 

While  they  are  in  the  houfe,  you  fhould  endeavour 
to  make  them  as  gentle  and  familiar  as  poffible,  and 
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then  there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  of  backing  them  $ 
and  it  will  be  eafier  to  break  them  Hill,  if  you  give 
them  a  little  corn  now  and  then  in  the  fields,  and  ac- 
cuttom  them  to  come  to  you  of  their  own  accord  upon 
fuch  occafions.  At  the  age  above-mentioned,  he 
fhould  be  fid!  fet  upon  his  bit  in  as  gentle  a  manner  as 
poffible,  and  while  this  is  doing,  he  fhould  have  a  very 
eafy  load  tied  upon  his  back,  and  that  will  prepare 
him  to  carry  the  rider.  By  fuch  means  as  thefe,  with 
care  and  pains,  the  moft  ftubborn  colts  may  be  ma¬ 
naged  and  broke.  They  may  be  inured  to  the  bit  foon 
fcfter  they  are  weaned,  for  then  they  are  more  eafily 
maftered,  nor  can  they  do  themfelves  any  harm,  while 
they  are  in  the  colt  halter.  But  if  nothing  be  done 
till  they  are  four  or  five  years,  their  ftrength  and 
weight  will  render  tht  talk  much  more  difficult.  Be- 
fides  feme  large,  ftrong,  ungovernable  horfts  have 
broke  their  necks  by  running  back,  when  put  into  the 
colt-halter.  When  they  are  broke  to  the  bit,  they 
fhould  be  kept  to  exercife  pretty  often,  and  then  they 
will  take  every  motion  you  would  have  them  very 
readily.  Some  may  objedt  againft  putting  a  weight  cn 
the  back  of  a  foal,  left  it  fhould  make  him  fway- 
backed  •,  this,  indeed,  might  be  the  confequence,  if 
the  burden  was  very  heavy  ;  but  from  a  light  weight 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  danger.  If  fomething  was 
made  in  the  fhape  of  a  boy,  it  would  be  ftiil  better,  for 
then  they  would  be  accuftomed  to  fee  fomething  over 
their  heads,  which  would  prevent  their  playing  any 
tricks  when  they  are  firft  mounted  by  a  rider. 

When  horfes  are  defigned  for  running,  they  fhould 
not  be  put  to  that  fport  at  four,  btCaufe  the  tendons  or 
finews  of  their  legs  have  not  gained  fuch  a  due  confif- 
tence  and  firmnefs  as  to  prevent  their  beihg  eafily  over- 
ft retched,  whence  proceed  claps  of  the  finews  and 
windgalls.  1  herefore  it  is  much  f«fer  not  to  make 
ufe  of  them  in  that  way  till  they  are  turned  of  five. 
The  flails  the  colts  are  placed  in  fhould  bt  large  in  pro* 
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portion  to  their  fize,  and  paved  with  a  very  eafy  de¬ 
scent,  for  when  their  tore  legs  (land  too  high,  their  hind 
legs  will  be  apt  to  fwell  ;  which  will  turn  to  the  greafe 
unlefs  you  have  a  very  careful  groom  indeed.  The 
bed  food  for  fuch  a  horfe  as  this,  may  be  fix  parts  of 
good  oats,  and  one  part  of  fplit  beans,  with  a  handful 
of  wheat  put  into  each  feed,  and  then  he  will  be  fit 
for  a  race  at  any  time,  without  any  further  prepara¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  very  pernicious  eudom  to  be  frequently 
purging  of  horfcs,  for  it  weakens  their  confiitution, 
depraves  the  blood  and  humours,  and  hinders  digef- 
tion.  Every  purge  abrades  in  feme  degree  the  mucus 
of  the  intedines,  procures  an  extraordinary  fecretion  of 
the  bile  or  gall,  and  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  There¬ 
fore  nature  mud  needs  languifli  under  this  lofs,  when 
the  drains  of  thefe  falutary  fluids  are  too  frequent*,  for 
unlefs  they  are  exiding  in  a  diffident  quantity  to  mix 
with  the  aliments,  the  digedive  powers  mud  needs  be 
weakened,  fince  they  are  abfolutely  necefTkry  for  the 
elaboration  of  the  chyle. 

What  I  have  faid  relates  to  frequent  purging;  but 
as  for  giving  phyfic  on  particular  occafions,  there  can 
be  no  objection  againd  it.-  Thus,  when  a  horfe  has 
been  at  dry  meat  for  a  month,  without  due  exercife,  it 
may  be  proper  to  give  him  the  following  purge. 

Take  of  Barbadoes  ailoes  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  of  ca¬ 
lomel  a  dram ;  ginger  and  doves  of  each  two  drams ;  of 
fyrup  of  ginger  enough  to  make  them  into  two  balls ,  and 
roll  them  in  liquorice  powder. 

The  balls  are  for  one  dofe,  and  mud  be  given  early 
in  the  morning,  and  wafhed  down  with  a  quart  of 
warm  ale  mixt  with  treacle.  When  he  has  fwallowed  > 
this  dofe,  he  fhould  be  tied  up  to  the  rack  for  an  hour, 
putting  draw  in  the  manger,  to  prevent  the  flabber 
that  may  fall  from  his  mouth  from  falling  into  it.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  he  fhould  be  kept  in  the  houfe  all  day,  and  he 
miy  be  fed  as  ufual,  only  lefs  in  quantity,  and  his  wa- 
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ter  fficuld  be  a  little  warmed,  with  bran  in  it;  for  cold 
water  will  fometimes  occafion  gripings. 

Some  authors  cry  out  very  much  againd  rofinous 
purges,  and  particularly  fcammony,  affirming  they 
adhere  to  the  coats  of  the  intedines,  and  often  cauie 
fatal  disorders.  This,  indeed,  may  be  true  of  fcam¬ 
mony,  for  ought  I  know-,  but  then  it  is  owing  to  the 
deletorious  quality  of  the  medicine,  and  not  to  its  be¬ 
ing  rofinous :  for  it  is  well  known  that  gum  guaiac, 
which  is  a  rofin,  and  common  rofm  will  produce  no 
fuch  effcdt;  not  to  mention  rofinous  dilutions  in  fpirit 
of  wine,  which  are  now  frequently  given  inwardly 
without  the  lead  bad  effebt.  But  whatever  caufe  fuch 
like  effebls  may  be  owing  to,  they  had  bed  be  avoided 
without  giving  them  at  all,  for  there  is  fafe  phyfic  of 
various  kinds,  fufficient  for  every  intention  for  which 
purges  are  given.  The  fuppofition,  that  violent  dra- 
dic  purges  of  this  kind  are  mod  beneficial,  if  they 
could  be  given  fafely,  is  a  great  midake;  for  whate¬ 
ver  takes  off  the  ffimulus,  and  prevents  their  entering 
the  blood,  will  render  them  proportionably  ufelefs.  I 
know  feme  mechanical  gentlemen  pretend,  that  pur¬ 
ges  adt  only  by  dimulating  the  inteftines,  and  urging 
them  to  difeharge  the  contents  of  their  glands,  but 
this  is  a  great  miftake  ;  and  to  convince  thefe  gentle¬ 
men,  if  they  are  to  be  convinced,  let  one  take  a  dofe 
of  rhubarb,  and  then  obferve  the  colour  of  his  water, 
which  will  be  much  ftronger  than  ufual  ;  or  if  this  is 
not  fufficient,  let  him  fwallow  two  or  three  grains  of 
elaterium,  and  he  will  find  a  ftrange  irritation  of  his 
blood-veffds,  even  to  his  very  fingers  ends.  Let  fuch 
explain  how  thefe  effebts  can  be  produced,  without  the 
purge  enters  into  the  blood.  Thefe  mathematical  phy- 
ficians  would  be  thought  able  to  apply  the  abftrufe  pro¬ 
blems  of  geometry  to  the  animal  oeconomy,  and  are 
very  fond  of  the  mechanical  practice  of  phyfic,  when 
at  the  fame  time  they  do  not  underftand  the  powers  of 
the  lever*  the  ferew,  and  the  pully,  fo  much  as  a  com¬ 
mon 
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mon  carpenter.  Had  thefe  doCtors  known  that  every 
draftic  purge  has  a  deleterious  or  poifonous  quality, 
perhaps  they  would  have  been  more  modelt,  and  have 
attributed  the  mifcarriages  of  their  patients  or  horfes 
to  its  proper  caufe.  Therefore  the  only  directions  that 
ought  to  be  given  about  fuch  violent  cathartics,  is  to 
advife  the  leaving  them  ofi  entirely. 

Some  advile*,  after  the  horfe  has  taken  one  purge, 
to  give  him  two  or  more,  with  the  interval  of  a  week 
between  each;  but  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  the  horfe 
is  kept  to  his  daily  exercife  in  the  open  air,  there  can 
no  fuperfluous  humours  remain  that  require  purging: 
it  is  inactivity,  the  want  of  motion  and  full  feeding 
that  accumulate  humours  in  the  body,  and  therefore 
the  belt  way  is  to  prevent  the  caufe,  and  then  the  ef¬ 
fect  will  certainly  follow.  It  is  true,  that  fome  horfes 
will  have  too  much  flefh,  though  exercifed  ever  fo 
regularly  ;  but  this  can  leldom  be  the  cale,  yet  if  it  is, 
he  Ihould  be  rid  till  he  is  in  a  fweat,  and  when  he  is 
brought  into  the  liable,  it  fhould  be  promoted  by 
throwing  a  thick  blanket  over  him  from  head  to  tail, 
and  letting  him  Hand  fo  a  confiderable  time,  if  the 
fweat  runs  off  the  horfe  like  water,  it  is  a  good  fign, 
but  if  it  is  frothy,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  bad  omen, 
1  and  that  he  is  not  lit  to  run.  Some  again  think,  when 
a  horle  has  run  a  heat  without  fweating,  he  has  not 
been  pinched  or  pinned  down,  but  this  is  a  miltake, 
for  it  may  happen  from  his  being  hard  run,  or  from 
being  run  above  his  wind. 

Before  a  horfe  is  taken  to  his  exercife,  his  heels  Ihould 
be  rubbed  with  dubbing,  which  may  be  had  at  any 
currier’s,  and  Ihould  be  walhed  off  every  time  he  re¬ 
turns,  not  with  cold,  but  with  warm  rain  or  river  wa¬ 
ter;  and  his  heels  and  legs,  all  round  the  fetlock 
joints,  mult  be  rubbed  dry  and  clean  with  good  ftraw. 
After  which  a  little  more  may  be  put  on,  and  this  will 
preferve  him  from  the  fcratches  which  is  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  the  greafe.  Tike  wife  the  feet  Ihould  be  Huffed 
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with  cow-du£,  and  the  outfide  of  the  hoof  greaftd 
with  hog’s  lard,  otherwise  they  will  grow  hard  and 
brittle  with  handing  long  in  the  liable. 

W  hen  a  horfe’s  tail  fhakes  and  trembles  after  a  heat, 
it  fhews  he  is  hard  pinched,  and  when  he  often  fhifts 
and  changes  his  feer,  it  is  a  fign  his  legs  are  tired ;  but 
if  he  looks  lively  after  a  heat,  pricking  up  and  play¬ 
ing  his  ears,  it  denotes  he  will  run  again  as  well,  or 
better,  though  his  tail  fhould  tremble.  If  a  horfe  at¬ 
tempts  to  pifs,  and  cannot,  alter  a  hear,  it  promifes 
no  good,  but  if  he  can  perform  it  without  braining  and 
with  eafe,  the  contrary.  After  each  heat  the  horfe 
may  have  white- wine  and  water  to  walk  his  mouth 
with  yet  feme  give  them  a  pint  of  mulled  lack,  but 
this  is  too  ftrong,  unlefs  he  has  been  ufed  to  it  before-, 
and  then  it  is  a  bad  cullom,  for  that  mult  be  mod 
agreeable  to  a  horfe,  which  approaches  neareft  his  na¬ 
tural  way  of  living.  Then  the  horfe  fhould  be  walked 
about  with  his  cloaths  on,  till  he  is  quite  dry,  other- 
wife  he  -frill  be  apt  to  be  faint  and  lick,  and  refufe  his 
feed.  But  if  this  happens  in  the  evening,  when  the 
weather  is  cold,  it  will  be  dangerous  to  keep  him  out 
too  long }  for  if  the  pores  which  are  new  open,  be 
dofed  too  foon  by  external  cold,  the  matter  of  peifpi- 
ration  will  be  Ihut  in,  and  a  plethora  will  enfue,  which 
is  the  parent  of  many  difeafes. 

When  the  horfe  is  in  the  liable  and  quite  cool,  you 
may  give  him  the  fize  of  a  hen’s  egg  of  the  following 
ccrdial  half  difiolved  in  a  pint  of  fmall  white  wine 
rraie  luke-warm,  and  then  tie  him  up  for  an  hour, 
before  he  has  any  thing  eife.. 

-  Take  of  liquorice  powder  four  ounces  \  ami  feeds  and 
cummin  feeds ,  of  each  two  ounces ;  of  fiugar  candy  dif- 
jilved  in  fennel  water ,  four  ounces  \  of  crude  antimony 
in  fine  power,  two  ounces: ,  of  coltsfoot  leaves  two  oun¬ 
ces of  turmeric  in  fine  power,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  of 
oil  of  annifieed  half  an  ounce  \  of  faffren  two  drachms  \  of 
wheat  flour  enough  to  bring  it  to  the  confiftence  of  a  fliiff 

pafie ; 
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pttfie :  thefe  Jhould  be  beaten  well  together  in  a  marble 
mint  hr,  and  then  put  into  a  bladder  cloje  tied  up  for 
ufe. 

The  common  dole  of  this  is  an  ounce  early  in  the 
morning  before  exercife  or  watering.  Some  preferihe 
two  ounces  of  fulphur  without  antimony,  but  as  anti- 

i  * 

many  contains  a  great  quantity  of  fulphur,  and  as 
this  mineral  and  its  preparation  have  been  found,  by 
long  experience,  to  be  very  friendly  to  the  nature  of 
hones,  1  am  of  opinion,  that  this  ball,  fo  compounded, 
is  better  than  any  other  hitherto  made  publick;  for  I 
have  found  by  experience,  it  will  prevent  or  cure  molt 
difeafes,  except  fevers.  Markham  s  cordial  balls,  once 
iii  very  high  efteem,  are  made  thus : 

Take  of  anni feeds ,  cummin- feeds,  fenugreek  feeds,  ear¬ 
th  emus -feeds,  elecampane  and  coltsfoot ,  all  in  very  fine 
powder ,  of  each  two  ounces  \ \  of  flour  of  hr imft one  two 
ounces  -,  of  Spanijh  liquorice  juice,  dijjolved  in  half  a  pint 
of  white-wine  over  the  fire  \  of  oil  of  annifeeds  an  ounce ; 
fall  ad -oil,  honey,  and  treacle ,  of  each  half  a  pint  *,  beat 
thefe  together  with  wheat  flour ,  enough  to  make  them 
into  a  ftiff  pa  fie,  and  keep  it  clofis  covered  in  a  gaily  pet. 
The  dofe  is  a  ball  of  the  bigyve fs  of  a  hen's  egg. 

Some  will  not  allow  the  horfe  any  corn  the  night  af- 
ter  he  has  run,  for  fear  of  a  forfeit?*,  but  he  may  be 
lately  allowed  a  pint,  and  let  his  water  be  almoft  luke¬ 
warm.  Some  again  will  let  the  horfe  drink  cold  wa¬ 
ter  rnixt  with  oatmeal,  upon  a  foppofirion  that  this 
takes  off  the  rawnefs  of  the  water  ^  but  this  is  very  un- 
fafe,  for  when  the  blood  and  humours  have  been  put 
in  a  violent  agitation,  which  diftends  even  the  lead: 
veffels,  the  chiilnefs  of  the  water  fuddenly  conftring- 
ing  the  vefiels,  may  prevent  the  progreflive  motion  of 
the  fluids,  and  caufe  a  ftagnation,  which  will  be  at¬ 
tended  with  an  inflammation  of  dangerous  conlequence. 
This  is  not  built  on  theory  but  experience-,  it  being 
well  known,  that  if  a  dog  or  any  other  animal  drinks 
cold  water  while  he  is  very  hot,  an  inflammation  of 
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the  lungs  is  produced,  which  terminates  in  death. 
And  though  a  horfe  is  not  actually  hot  at  the  time 
when  the  water  is  given,  yet  he  cannot  be  fo  much 
come  to  himfelf  as  to  make  all  the  fluids  return  into  the 
ufeal  channel  of  circulation,  and  confequently  if  the 
minute  veffels  continue  to  be  diftended  as  above,  it  will 
be  no  wonder  that  obftruCtions  of  the  vifcera  fhould 
enfue,  if  not  an  inflammation  juft  mentioned. 

Formerly,  fome  time  before  a  horfe  was  to  run,  they 
ufed  to  diet  him  with  bread  made  of  equal  parts  of 
beans  and  wheat,  after  it  was  three  days  old,  mixt 
with  his  oats:,  and  the  nearer  the  time  of  running,  the 
greater  the  allowance :  fo  little  were  they  acquainted 
with  the  nature  or  power  of  digeftion. 

However  it  will  be  necefiary  to  know  when  the  horfe 
is  in  health ;  for  if  he  fhould  be  otherwife,  it  would  be 
no  wonder  if  he  fhould  deceive  your  expectation. 
Therefore  a  horfe  that  is  found  and  well,  has  his  dung 
of  a  moderate  confidence,  neither  fo  thin  as  to  run, 
nor  fo  thick  as  to  come  away  in  fmall  round  pellets 
of  a  blackifh  colour  *,  for  in  this  laft  cafe  you  may  be 
fore  he  has  fome  internal  diforder  attended  with  heat. 
If  it  is  greafy  without  purging,  it  denotes  foulnefs.  If 
red  and  hard,  it  is  a  fign  he  has  been  too  hard  rid,  and 
is  the  forerunner  of  coftivenefs.  When  it  is  pale  and 
loofe,  the  horfe  will  be  proportionably  weak,  if  not 
from  an  error  in  his  diet. 

The  urine  fhould  be  of  a  pale  yellow,  not  very  thin, 
and  of  a  ftrong  fmell  peculiar  to  horfes.  When  it  is 
fine,  clear,  and  high  coloured,  it  is  a  fign  of  an  in¬ 
flammation  or  a  forfeit.  If  it  is  red  like  blood,  he  has 
been  over-ridden.  If  green,  he  is  inclinable  to  a  con- 
fumption  :  if  with  ftreaks  of  blood,  there  is  an  ulcer  of 
the  kidneys.  When  it  is  black,  thick  and  cloudy,  it 
portends  death. 

If  a  horfe  fweats  when  he  ftands  ftill  in  the  ftable,  or 
walks  a  foot’s  pace,  it  is  a  fign  of  weaknefs.  If  the 
fweat  is  frothy,  like  foap  fuds,  it  denotes  a  clammy, 
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fizy  blood,  and  diforders  arifing  there-from.  But  if 
the  fweat  after  exercife  appears  as  if  water  had  been 
thrown  upon  him,  it  is  a  hgn  that  his  blood  is  in  a  due 
temperament,  and  that  he  is  healthy  and  ftrong;  efpe- 
cially  if  his  coat  is  fmooth  and  gloffy.  When  he  is 
a&ually  falling  into  an  acute  difeafe,  it  may  be  known 
by  the  feveral  fymptoms  of  each,  which  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter. 


Of  Bl  eeding,  and  when  necejfary: 


IT  is  the  common  cuftom,  when  horfes  are  blooded, 
to  let  the  blood  fall  on  the  ground,  by  which 
means  it  is  impoflible  to  judge  with  any  exaCtnefs  how 
much  is  taken  away.  For  whether  it  is  made  ufe  of 
for  the  prevention  or  cure  of  difeafes,  it  is  always  ne- 
ceffary  to  know  the  quantity  that  a  horfe  ought  to  lofe, 
becaufe  a  horfe  may  bleed  two  or  three  quarts,  and 
fometimes  a  pint  and  a  half  may  be  fufffcient. 

Bleeding  is  fometimes  necefTary  for  the  prevention 
of  difeafes,  for  when  they  are  well  fed,  without  fuffi* 
cient  exercife,  they  muft  generate  too  great  a  quantity 
of  fluids,  and  then  an  evacuation  of  this  kind  will  be 
proper:  becaufe  redundance  of  the  blood  and  hu¬ 
mours,  which  is  called  a  plethora,  by  its  renftance  wea¬ 
kens  the  tone  and  contraction  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
and  caufe  a  bad  habit  of  body.  Want  of  exercife  muft 
needs  diminifh  all  the  fecretions,  and  confequently 
many  impurities  will  remain  in  the  blood,  which  ftiould 
have  been  carried  off  by  their  proper  emunCtories, 
efpecially  by  infenfible  perfpiration  through  the  fkin. 
Whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  if  you  take  blood  from 
fuch  a  horfe,  letting  it  run  into  a  veffel,  there  will  ap¬ 
pear  a  thick  fizy  coat  on  the  top,  commonly  called  a 
buff  coat.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  bleeding  will  en- 

creafe 
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creafe  the  contra&ion  of  the  heart  and  veffels,  and  re- 
(tore  the  fuppreffed  fecretions,  whereby  the  impurities 
of  the  blood  may  be  carried  off.  But  it  muft  be  affift- 
ed  with  motion  and  exercife,  with  rubbing  and  dref- 
fing,  and  then  the  progreffive  motion  of  the  blood 
will  be  reftored,  and  rendered  fit  for  circulation. 

When  a  horfe,  through  negligence  or  ignorance,  is 
Buffered  to  continue  in  this  condition  till  he  is  attacked 
by  fome  acute  difeafe,  particularly  inflammations,  it 
will  be  next  to  impoflible  to  reftore  him  to  health,  with¬ 
out  leffening  the  quantity  of  blood  by  repeated  vence- 
feClion.  And  it  at  the  fame  time  the  ffrait  gut  is  filled 
with  fmall,  hard,  round  bits  of  dung,  which  phyfi- 
cians  call  Fey  balls*  it  will  be  neceffary  to  empty  it  with 
a  fmall  hand  before  any  thing  is  given  internally.  Bleed¬ 
ing  is  generally  neceffary  in  acute  and  continual  fevers  ; 
as  alfo  when  there  is  any  epidemical  fever  rages  among 
horfes,  by  way  of  prevention,  but  how  far  it  will  be 
neceffary  after  the  attack  of  fuch  a  diftemper,  experi¬ 
ence  only  can  determine. 

Horfes  that  (land  much  in  the  (table  and  are  well 
fed,  require  bleeding  now  and  then,  efpecially  when 
their  eyes  look  heavy,  dull,  red,  or  inflamed.  Bleed¬ 
ing  is  neceffary  for  young  horfes  when  fhedding  their 
teeth,  and  likewife  in  all  fwellings,  &c. 

Bleeding  is  neceffary  in  all  fweilings  that  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  impofthumate  :  but  then  it  muft  be  before  the 
gathering  of  the  matter,  which  may  be  known  by  its 
fluctuation  when  preffed  by  the  fingers :  for  then  the 
be  ft  and  eafieft  way  will  be  to  diilodge  the  purulent 
matter,  by  opening  the  abfeefs  when  it  comes  to  a 
head.  Bleeding  is  almoft  always  proper  in  difeafes  of 
the  head,  fuch  as  the  vertigo  or  flaggers,  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  eyes,  and  pains  of  the  head:  as  alfo  in  pains 
of  the  fide,  colds,  falls,  bruifes,  drains  by  hard  ri¬ 
ding,  hurts  and  wounds  of  the  eyes,  and  in  all  cafes 
where  a  ftagnation  of  the  blood  is  apprehended  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  in  ail  inflammations  of  the  internal  parts,  as  the 
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liver,  kidney,  lungs,  inteftines  or  bladder,  which  never 
can  be  produced  without  a  ftagnation  of  blood  in  the 
part  affefled.  Some  prdcribe  bleeding  when  the  horfe 
is  broken-winded,  that  is  when  he  is  in  the  fit  of  con - 
vuljive  ajihma  \  but  this  may  be  doubted  becaufe  the 
lungs  are  not  opprefled  by  a  load  of  blood,  as  in 
other  aflhmas.  However  there  is  no  danger  in  the 
experiment,  and  if  it  does  not  yield  relief,  it  can  do  no 
hurt.  In  diforders  of  the  legs  or  beginning  of  the 
greafe,  bleeding  may  be  ufed  by  way  of  revulfion,  but 
then  it  muff  be  joined  with  gentle  phyfick  and  proper 
alteratives,  otherwife  we  fhall  labour  in  vain.  Bleed¬ 
ing,  when  young  horfes  are  fhedding  their  teeth,  takes 
away  the  feverifh  heat. 

1’he  fpring  is  the  propereft  time  to  bleed  in,  that  is 
when  the  warmth  of  the  air  begins  to  expand  the  blood, 
and  caufe  a  turgency  of  the  veffiels :  and  then  it  is  bell 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  and  the  horfe  fhould  be 
kept  cool  all  day.  When  a  horfe  is  full  of  blood  and 
humours,  you  need  not  wait  for  any  leafon,  provided 
the  air  be  clear  and  ferene.  As  to  the  age  of  a  horfe, 
it  is  not  fo  eiTential  with  regard  to  bleeding  as  fonie 
imagine,  if  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  requires  this 
operation.  However,  bleeding  fhould  never  be  re¬ 
peated  fo  often  as  to  render  it  habitual,  for  then  the 
otniffion  of  it  will  be  dangerous. 

When  the  quantity  of  the  blood  is  frnall,  attended 
with  weaknefs,  bleeding  is  dangerous ;  as  alio  in  con- 
vulfive  fits  of  all  kinds,  when  the  extremities  are  cold*, 
and  in  the  ft  of  an  intermitting  fever.  But  when  there 
are  cramps  and  contractions  of  the  hind  parts,  which 
force  the  blood  with  violence  to  the  head,  then  bleed¬ 
ing  is  convenient.  Horfes  need  not  always  be  bled  in 
the  neck  vein  ;  for  when  there  is  any  difficulty  there, 
they  may  be  bled  in  the  plate  vein,  or  any  oilier  large 
vein,  provided  the  blood  runs  freely,  and  in  a  large 
/l  re  am.  *  ^ 
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Of  Laxatives,  Purgatives,  and  Clysters, 

MEdicines  that  promote  and  accelerate  the  pal- 
fage  of  the  excrements  through  the  inteflinal 
canal  are  of  two  forts,  laxatives  and  purgatives.  The 
firfl  operate  very  gently,  without  catiling  any  great 
commotion,  or  weakening  the  peridaltic  motion  of 
the  flomach  and  intellines.  They  not  only  carry  off 
impurities  from  the  llomach  and  guts,  but  when  they 
are  given  in  large  dofes,  bring  off  a  large  quantity  of 
ferum  from  the  glands  of  the  inteflines.  They  are 
free  from  an  acrid,  volatile  cauflic  fait,  which  draftic 
purgatives  abound  with,  and  which  is  very  offenfive 
to  the  nerves  •,  but  are  of  an  innocent  nature,  and  act 
by  means  of  a  very  fine  flimulating  fait.  Thofe  that 
are  principally  ufed  are  neutral  falts,  cream  of  tartar, 
Epfom  fait,  Glauber’s  fait,  aloes  and  rhubarb. 

Purgatives  have  a  more  violent  operation,  and  when 
given  in  large  dofes,  not  only  attack  the  nervous  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  ftomach  and  inteflines,  but  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  whole  body,  like  poifon,  producing  fpa- 
llic  conllridions,  violent  gripes,  frequent  flools,  in¬ 
flammations  of  the  ftomach  and  inteflines,  coldnefs  of 
the  extremities  and  convulfions.  Some  foolifhlv  ima¬ 
gine  that  thefe  fort  of  purges  ad:  only  by  flimulating 
the  ftomach  and  guts,  but  1  (hewed  the  ab'furdity  of 
this  before,  to  which  may  be  added,  that  if  a  nurfe 
takes  a  purge,  it  will  operate  upon  the  child  fhe  fuckles  5 
that  if  an  ointment  be  made  with  coloquintida,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  belly,  it  will  not  only  purge  a  child  but  an 
adult.  The  rofin  of  jalap  often  cauies  terrible  fyrpp- 
toms,  not  bccaufe  it  is  a  rofin,  for  many  rofins  may 
be  taken  fafely,  but  becaufe  it  is  of  a  poifonous  nature, 
for  if  if  is  applied  externally  to  the  fkin  for  feme  time, 
it  will  burn  like  a  cauflic.  Likewife  the  tindure  of 
jalap  and  fcammony  ] wallowed  alone,  will  burn*  the 
fauces  and  gullet,  and  produce  burning  puflules. 

Hence 
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Hence  the  danger  appears  in  giving  acrid,  draftic 
purges,  infomuch  that  a  pmdent  farrier  will  not  give 
them  at  all,  or  with  the  utmoft  circumfpeftion,  efpe- 
cialiy  fince  fome  of  the  writers  on  this  art  have  confef- 
fed  they  have  had  horfes  that  died  under  their  hands, 
by  giving  them  thefe  deleterious  drugs.  Nothing  foon- 
er  dejedts  the  ftrength,  changes  the  pulfe,  hurts  and 
debilitates  the  ftomach  and  guts,  than  thefe  kind  of 
cathartics.  Sometimes  they  bring  on  a  terrible  dyfen- 
tery,  which  no  means  or  medicines  have  power  to  flop. 
However  in  fome  cafes  we  may  venture  to  make  ufe 
of  them,  as  in  the  dropfy,  for  then  the  inteftinal  fibres 
have  a  laxity  and  a  torpor,  which  {land  in  need  of  a 
ftrong  (lim ulus,  to  force  them  to  the  performance  of 
the  falutary  excretions.  Likewife  the  palfy  and  fleepy 
difeafes  (land  in  need  of  ftrong  medicines  to  excite  the 
languid  motion,  and  to  procure  a  revulfion  from  the 
head. 

After  wThat  has  been  Laid,  it  will  be  no  hard  matter 
to  determine  when  it  will  be  neceftary  to  purge  a  horfe, 
nor  what  kind  of  purges  are  moft  proper.  However 
I  fiiall  lay  down  fome  general  rules,  for  fear  of  a  mif- 
take.  It  is  very  evident  that  horfes  which  are  full  of 
flefh  and  humours  from  full  feeding  and  want  of  ex- 
ercife,  will  (land  in  need  of  purging  after  bleeding. 
This  is  beft  done  in  the  fpi  ing,  but  when  there  is  great 
occafion,  any  other  time  of  the  year  will  do  as  well ; 
but  the  more  temperate  the  weather  the  better.  In 
which  cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  give  them  fome  feeds  of 
lcalded  bran  the  day  before.  It  is  generally  twenty- 
four  hours  before  it  operates,  and  it  fhould  be  worked 
off  with  warm  water  mixt  with  a  little  pat  meal.  The 
dofe  of  a  laxative  is  generally  about  twenty  times  as 
much  for  a  horfe  as  for  a  man ;  but  as  for  ftrong  purges, 
I  would  not  advife  the  giving  them  at  all,  unlefs  in  a 
cafe  or  two,  which  will  hereafter  come  under  confide- 
ration. 
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Purges,  I  mean  laxatives  all  along,  may  be  likewife 
proper  to  prepare  horfes  for  hunting,  running,  or  any 
laborious  exercife  •,  as  alfo  for  the  worms  in  common 
looleneffes,  in  fwelled  limbs,  in  the  yellows  or  jaundice*, 
in  difcafes  of  the  eyes  and  head  without  a  fever;  lame- 
nefs  that  proceeds  from  bad  humours  ;  for  thofe  that 
have  humours  hying  about  them,  which  . break  out  in 
boils  or  impoffhumes.  When  horfes  have  lamenefTes 
which  often  remove  from  one  limb  to  another,  purges 
fhould  be  often  repeated,  with  medicines  that  thin  the 
blood.  Laftly,  in  want  of  appetite,  whether  from  bad 
provender,  too  often  a  repetition  of  fcalded  bran,  full 
feeding,  &c.  purging  is  very  proper. 

When  a  horfe  is  fat  and  full  of  flefh,  from  high  feed¬ 
ing  and  want  of  exercife,  befides  bleeding  a  week  be¬ 
fore  the  purge,  his  diet  (hould  be  lowered  during  that 
time,  efpecially  when  they  have  been  pampered  for 
fale.  Likewife  a  few  feeds  of  fcalded  bran,  as  men¬ 
tioned  before,  will  open  the  horfe’s  body  and  unload  the 
inteftines,  which  will  render  the  operation  of  the  purge 
much  more  certain  and  eafy.  However,  it  is  obfer- 
vable  that  all  horfes  are  not  purged  alike  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  phyfic,  nor  the  fame  horfe  at  different  times 
of  the  year.  Half  an  ounce  of  fine  aloes  has  fome- 
times  purged  a  horfe,  when  it  was  only  defigned  to 
open  his  body  and  no  more.  Therefore  as  we  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  lure  what  will  be  the  confequence,  it  will  be  the 
fafeft  way  to  give  a  horfe  a  fmall  dofe  at  firft,  efpecially 
when  he  is  defigned  to  be  purged  more  than  once. 

An  ounce  of  good  fuccotrine  aloes,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  corre&ed  with  a  dram  of  ginger, 
and  made  into  a  ball  with  folutive  fyrup  of  rofes,  is  a 
proper  purge  for  the  fineff.  and  moft  delicate  horfes. 
Or  take  of  iuccotrine  aloes,  and  cream  of  tartar,  each 
one  ounce,  jalap  powdered  two  or  three  drams,  fyrup 
of  buckthorn  a  fufficient  quantity.  Some  add  aroma¬ 
tic  oils,  and  particularly  thirty  drops  of  the  chemical 
oil  of  annifeed,  but  I  think  very  improperly,  for  this 

will 
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will  fometimes  prevent  the  phyfic  from  working  at  all. 
Let  any  man  try  the  experiment  upon  himfelf,  with 
a  moderate  dole  of  jalap,  and  three  drops  of  the  oil 
of  cloves,  and  then  if  he  is  purged  according  to  ex¬ 
pectation,  he  will  find  there  is  no  truth  in  my  obfer- 
vation.  S  ime  indead  of  rhubarb  order  the  fame 
quantity  of  jalap,  which  indeed  is  cheaper,  but  not 
fo  elegant  and  fafe,  and  will  want  more  corredion. 
In  this  cafe,  in  will  not  be  improper  to  add  the  oil 
of  annifeed.  > 

In  fome  inflammatory  cafes,  when  the  horfe  is  in  a 
weak  and  bad  condition,  1  would  recommend  the  fol¬ 
lowing  liquid  purge,  which  though  gentle,  is  both 
cooling  and  quick  in  its  operation,  and  neither  heats 
nor  ftimulates,  and  is  much  preferable  to  the  purging 
balls,  viz.  fenna  leaves  two  ounces,  fait  of  tartar  half 
an  ounce,  infilled  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water  two  or 
three  hours,  then  drain  off  and  diffolve  therein  four 
ounces  of  purging  falts,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
cream  of  tartar.  Some  horfes  may  require  an  ounce 
of  tincture  of  jalap,  or  two  or  three  drams  of  pow¬ 
dered  jalap  to  be  added  thereto.  But  this  recipe  is 
in  itfelf  fo  innocent  that  if  it  does  not  operate  by  the 
bowels,  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  as  it  will 
work  off  by  urine. 

The  bed  time  to  give  a  purge  is  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  fum  Tier,  and  about  eight  in  the  winter;  and 
then  the  height  of  the  operation  will  be  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  next  day.  All  the  world  knows  it  fliould 
be  given  fading ;  and  about  three  or  four  hours  after 
it,  he  may  have  a  feed  of  fcalded  bran ;  when  he  has 
eaten  that,  he  may  have  fweet  hay,  by  a  little  and  a 
little  at  a  time,  as  his  domach  happens  to  ferve.  He 
may  likewife  have  more  fcalded  bran  once  or  twice  the 
fame  day  ;  but  if  he  refufes  it  as  being  warm,  he  maiy 
have  it  raw,  provided  he  drinks  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  milk-warm  water  along  with  it.  The  water  may 
have  a  handful  of  oatmeal  mixt  with  it,  or  the  fame 
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quantity  of  bran  fqueezed  into  it.  But  if  he  rcfufes  it 
becaufe  it  is  white,  he  may  have  pure  water  alone. 

The  next  morning  betimes  he  may  have  another 
feed  of  fcalded  bran,  if  he  will  eat  it ;  for  if  he  hap«- 
pens  to  be  Tick,  which  is  fr metimes  the  cafe,  he  will 
refufe  it.  He  may  be  allowed  to  drink  as  much  water 
as  he  will,  with  the  chill  taken  off,  becaufe  it  will  make 
the  phyfic  work  the  more  kindly.  Then  take  him 
out  of  the  liable,  and  ride  him  very  gently,  walking 
him  only  at  firll,  and  then  bringing  him  to  trot;  but 
be  fure  never  make  him  fweat.  This  may  be  repeat¬ 
ed  three  times,  unlefs  the  phyfic  works  pretty,  brifkiy, 
and  then  twice  is  fufficient. 

Some  clothe  their  horfe  more  than  ufual  during  the 
time  of  purging,  but  that  renders  him  more  liable  to 
take  cold  after  it  is  over;  and  therefore  a  fingle  cloth 
is  fufficient,  with  the  hood  tied  very  loofe,  and  then  it 
may  be  laid  afide  without  danger,  when  he  comes  to  be 
Ihut  up  after  the  purging  is  llopt.  At  night  he  may 
have  a  fmall  feed  of  oats  rnixt  with  his  bran,  and  the 
next  likewife,  if  his  purging  continues  fo  long.  When 
it  is  quite  gone  off,  he  may  be  fed  with  clean  oats  till 
the  time  of  the  next  purge,  if  another  fhould  be  thought 
neceffary.  Coarfe  aloes  generally  make  a  horfe  fick, 
and  therefore  the  belt  way  is  always  to  give  him  fucco- 
trine  aloes.  But  if  he  happens  to  be  fick,  and  will  not 
touch  warm  water,  you  muff  be  obliged  to  allow  him 
that  which  is  cold,  otherwife  the  phyfic  will  not  work 
as  it  ought  to  do.  Some  likewife  have  a  natural  aver- 
fion  to  warm  water,  and  then  they  muff  have  the  fame 
indulgence  as  before. 

Since  I  wrote  what  is  above  relating  to  the  drugs 
mod  proper  for  purging  a  horfe,  upon  confulting  Mr. 
Gibfon ,  I  have  met  with  the  following  prefcription, 
which  is  exactly  agreeable  to  mine,  except  in  the 
quantity  of  rhubarb,  which  I  flill  think  to  be  generally 
fufficient.  He  has  omitted  the  oil  of  annifeed,  with¬ 
out  giving  any  reafon  for  it;  but  I  make  no  doubt  but 
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It  was  conformable  to  that  which  l  have  mentioned, 
for  he  treats  more  accurately  than  any  that  went  before 
him  on  the  fubjeft  of  farriery. 

T ake  of  the  finejl  fucco  trine  aloes  an  ounce  *,  of  ginger 
grated ,  a  dram  ;  of  rhubarb  in  powder  a  dram  :  make 
them  into  a  ball  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  fyrup 
of  damajlz  rofes. 

What  he  fays  of  the  price  of  rhubarb  is  of  fmall 
fignfficancy,  efpecially  when  a  horfe  of  any  value  is 
concerned.  There  are  feveral  drugs  which  may  be 
conveniently  mtxt  with  compofitions  of  this  kind  ;  but 
will  be  more  properly  lpoken  of  under  the  difeafes  to 
which  they  relate.  There  are  feveral  bad  confequen ces 
which  often  attend  the  exhibition  of  coarfe  a'oes  and 
other  unwholefome  drugs ;  but  as  I  have  not  recom¬ 
mended  any  fuch,  I  am  the  lefs  concerned  in  fhewing 
how  to  remedy  thofe  diforders.  I  (hall  only  obferve, 
that  when  they  take  away  a  horfe’s  appetite,  he  muft 
be  treated  with  cordial  and  ftomachic  medicines  ;  and 
that  when  the  purge  works  very  violently,  it  may  be 
flopped  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  loofenefs,  omitting 
the  purgative  medicines.  When  a  horfe  has  caught 
cold,  or  taken  bad  drugs  which  caufe  him  to  fwell, 
and  will  not  work,  then  take  an  ounce  of  Spaniih  foap, 
with  two  drams  of  the  oil  of  juniper,  and  make  them 
into  a  ball  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  honey.  If  the 
horfe  is  violently  griped  from  phyfick,  take  of  gurr» 
arabick  and  tragacanth  each  four  ounces,  juniper 
berries  and  carra way- feeds  bruifed  two  ounces,  fimmtr 
the  whole  gently  in  a  gallon  of  water  till  the  gums 
are  difiblved.  Givd^a  quart  of  it  often,  or  mix  it  with 
his  water  but  if  he  will  not  take  it  in  that  manner,  it 
muft  be  adminiftered  by  the  drenching  horn.  Thefe 
will  either  eafe  the  horfe  by  promoting  urine,  or 
promote  the  operation  by  ftool. 

Clyfters  may  be  applied  to  feveral  intentions  of 
cure ;  for  fome  are  emollient  and  ferve  to  foften  the 
hardened  dung,  as  well  as  to  corred  and  temperate 
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the  acrid,  acid,  and  fait  recrements :  others  evacuate 
the  excrements  out  of  the  large  gut :  others  {Length¬ 
en  the  languid  fibres,  and  help  to  quicken  the  ptri- 
fhltic  motion  •,  others  allay  the  exorbitant  motions 
and  fpafms  of  the  inteftines ;  and  others  again  are 
ufeful  to  nourifh  horfes  when  there  is  any  impediment 
the  ufual  way. 

Before  emollient  clyfters  are  made  ufe  of  to  foften  the 
excrements,  a  perfon  with  a  fmall  hand  fhould  empty 
the  {Irak  gut  to  make  way  for  the  injection  of  the 
clyfter,  that  they  have  a  more  certain  efFebt.  The 
things  that  foften  dry  hard  excrements,  and  corredt 
the  acrimony  of  the  humours  in  the  hard  guts,  are  a 
decoction  of  fheeps  trotters,  or  calves  feet,  water-gruel, 
fat  broth,  oils,  coarfe  fugar,  treacle,  a  decobtion  ot 
mallows,  marfh  mallows,  as  well  roots  as  leaves,  Jin- 
feed,  fenugreek  feed  and  cammomiie  flowers.  All 
thefe  are  likewife  good  to  relax  fpafms,  which  fome- 
times  prevent  the  exit  of  the  dung:  and  mitigate 
pains  of  the  bowels,  eafe  the  cholick,  and  the  like. 

A  principal  ingredient  in  purgative  clyfters  is  fait, 
that  is,  common  fait*  fal-gem,  Epfom  fait,  and  fal 
ammoniac ;  becaufe  a  handful  of  common  fait,  for 
mftance,  will  have  a  more  certain  effebt  than  feveral 
ounces  of  ptirging  ingredients.  However  any  of  thefe 
may  be  compounded  with  lenitive  elebtuary,  elebtuary 
of  fcammony,  formerly  called  caryocoftynum ,  fyrup  of 
buckthorn,  l'ena,  jalap,  which  may  be  rnixt  with  two 
or  three  quarts  of  the  decobtion  of  emollient  ingredi¬ 
ents,  or  the  fame  quantity  of  fat  broth  :  they  fhould 
never  be  very  ftrong,  and  confequently  colcquintida 
or  the  bitter  apple  is  too  violent  to  be  ventured  upon. 
When  very  ftrong  clyfters  are  wanted,  they  may  be 
fafely  mixt  with  emetic  wine,  or  twemy  or  thirty 
grains  of  emetic  tartar.  When  a  horfe’s  dung  has  an 
acid  Imell,  then  Spanifh  foap,  or  common  hard  foap 
may  very  properly  be  mixt  with  the  clyfter  :  two  or 
three  quarts  may  be  injected  at  once. 
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Strengthening  clyfters  are  of  great  ufe  when  the  in- 
teftines  and  other  parts  have  loft  their  due  tone;  there¬ 
fore  when  the  coats  of  the  guts  are  to  be  ftrengthened, 
carminatives  come  in  play,  as  carroway-feeds,  fennel- 
feed,  cummin-feed,  and  annifeed,  bay-berries,  juni¬ 
per-berries,  and  their  eflential  oil.  In  the  palfy  and 
fleepy  difeafes,  rue,  marjoram,  favoury,  rofemary, 
fage,  and  lavender  flowers  will  be  proper.  In  cold, 
low  habits,  when  the  blood  is  poor ;  the  horfe  may 
receive  benefit  from  clyfters  made  with  bitters,  fuch 
as  the  tops  of  the  lefier  centaury,  carduus  benedidus, 
gentian,  rhubarb,  tindure  of  rhubarb,  and  elixir 
proprietatis. 

Sedative  clyfters  are  very  ferviceable  to  relax  fpafrns 
of  the  inteftines,  and  to  eafe  pains  in  the  bowels: 
thefe  may  be  made  with  oils  alone,  or  they  may  be 
mixed  with  the  fat  of  animals  and  frefh  butter.  When 
the  coats  of  the  colon  are  affeded  with  a  violent  fpafm 
which  leflfens  its  cavity,  the  wind  will  be  retained,  and 
violent  gripes  will  confequently  enfue,  clyfters  com¬ 
pounded  with  fuch  things  as  thefe  will  be  very  effica¬ 
cious.  If  thefe  fpafrns  are  attended  with  heat,  the 
clyfters  will  be  beft  made  with  camomile  flowers,  elder 
flowers,  or  vervain  flowers  decoded  in  whey  or  milk, 
with  a  little  faflron  and  faltpetre,  and  then  mixt  with 
oil  of  fweet  almonds.  In  the  flaggers  you  may  add 
the  feed  and  flowers  of  piony,  and  the  root  of  the 
wild  valerian. 

Aftringent  clyfters  are  made  ufe  of  fometimes  to  flop 
looienefies,  efpecially  when  they  are  violent  and  have 
continued  fome  time ;  as  alfo  when  medicines  given 
by  the  mouth  have  had  no  effed.  Thele  may  be 
made  of  pomegranate  rind,  oak-bark,  galls,  balau- 
ftines,  red  rofes,  and  the  like.  In  the  decodion  of 
fome  of  thefe  you  may  diflblve  dialcordium  or  Venice 
treacle,  for  thefe  laft,  beftdes  the  ftrengthening  ingre¬ 
dients  of  which  they  confift,  contain  a  certain  quantity 
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of  opium,  which  is  generally  found  very  fervie^able 
in  thefe  cafes. 

Nourifhing  clyfters  are  often  found  to  be  beneficial 
when  the  jaws  of  a  horfe  are  lockt  up  in  convulfive 
diforders,  fo  clofe  that  nothing  can  be  conveyed  to 
the  ftomach  that  way.  Sometimes  likewife  the  throat 
and  gullet  are  fo  fwelled  and  inflamed,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  the  horfe  to  fwallow  any  food  till  the  fwel- 
ling  is  abated,  and  confequently  he  will  be  in  danger 
of  ftarving  unlefs  he  is  aflifted  fotne  other  way.  Thefe 
may  confift  of  broths  made  with  calves  heads,  (beeps 
beads,  calves  feet,  fneeps  trotters,  mutton  or  beef 
broth  with  the  fat  fkirn’d  off,  milk  pottage,  riced 
milk  brained,  thickened  milk,  or  the  like.  A  quart 
or  three  pints  at  a  time  will  be  fufficient. 

All  thefe  clyfters  (hould  be  only  milk  warm,  and 
injefled  with  a  pipe  at  lead  fourteen  inches  long, 
wdth  holes  in  the  fides  like  thofe  for  men,  and  Ihould 
have  a  bag  at  the  end  to  fqueeze  it  in  gently,  that  the 
horfe  may  not  ftart,  which  they  commonly  do  when 
they  are  inje&ed  with  a  fyringe,  which  makes  them 
return  it  immediately,  When  it  is  all  prefled  out  of 
the  bag,  you  need  only  hold  down  his  tail  clofe  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  he  will  retain  it  as  long  as  is 
convenient  to  perform  what  is  expected  from  it.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  all  kinds  qf  clyfters  may  be  met  with  iq 
their  proper  places. 

Some  affirm  clyfters  have  no  operation  beyond  the 
large  inteftines,  but  this  is  a  miftake;  for  by  affefling 
the  nervous  parts  of  the  intefines  which  communicate 
with  the  nerves  of  the  reft  of  the  body,  they  not  only 
produce  very  great  effects,  but  infinuate  into  blood 
aqd  lymph,  io  that  a  horfe  may  receive  a  great  deal 
of  nourifhment  by  thefe  means.  Likewife  we  find 
by  experience,  that  clyfters  have  a  great  influence  in 
mitigating  the  diforders  of  the  fmall  guts,  which  may 
be  owing  to  the  fituation  of  the  colon  which  fur? 
rqunds  them.  For  f:hey  not  only  are  warmed  and 
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cherifhed  by  thefe  means,  but  the  fleam  or  vapour  of 
the  medicine  penetrates  their  coats,  and  by  that  means 
not  only  conveys  its  virtues  thereto,  but  to  ail  the 
contents  of  the  abdomen. 


Of  Roweling,  Firing,  Gelding,  Nicking,  and 

Docking  Horses. 


ROWELING  is  an  artificial  vent  made  between 
the  fkin  and  the  flefh,  defigned  to  carry  off  the 
humours  by  revulfion  and  derivation,  which  are  the 
cauie  of  various  difeafes,  and  ferves  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  as  fetons  and  iffues  in  men.  It  is  of  great  ufe 
in  difeafes  of  the  head,  fuch  as  fleepinefs,  head-aches, 
the  flaggers  and  diforders  of  the  eyes,  the  gutta  ferena, 
cataraft,  incipient  fuffufion,  and  catarrh ;  as  alfo  in 
aches  and  pains,  cold  phlegmatic  fwellings,  and 
humours  affecting  the  legs  and  other  parts. 

Some  rowel  their  horfes  foon  after  they  are  taken 
from  the  grafs,  which  may  be  proper  enough  if  they 
are  not  lean  or  hide-bound,  or  their  blood  watery.  In 
this  lafl  cafe,  it  mufl  not  be  done  before  the  conflitu- 
tion  is  mended  by  a  nourilhing  diet.  For  when  the 
blood  is  poor,  and  the  horfe  full  of  watery  humours, 
there  will  be  a  great  flux  to  the  part,  fometimes  fo 
great  as  to  difcharge  feveral  gallons  of  water  before 
the  rowels  have  come  to  a  digeflion.  But  whether 
this  is  not  a  more  fpeedy  and  eafy  way  to  difcharge 
the  redundant  water,  than  by  purgings  defervs  to  be 
confidered  \  efpecjally  as  incifions  made  in  the  legs 
and  thighs  of  men  have  carried  off  the  waters  in  a  drop- 
fy,  when  every  thing  elfe  has  failed.  The  only  dan¬ 
ger  is  left  fuch  a  difcharge  bring  on  a  mortification, 
which  may  happen  when  the  horfe  is  very  low  indeed, 
and  then  diuretics  with  flrengthening  medicines  are 
beft,  with  good  diet  and  moderate  exercife,  which  muft 
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be  continued  till  the  watery  humour  difappears  in  the 
fheath  and  belly. 

Rowels  are  likewife  very  ferviceable  in  pleurifies 
and  all  internal  inflammations.  In  which  cafe  there 
muft  be  one  on  each  fide  of  the  bread:,  one  on  the 
belly,  on  the  fame  fide  the  pain  is  fuppofed  to  lie, 
imlefs  there  is  a  great  motion  of  the  flanks,  which 
may  hinder  its  coming  to  digcftion,.  and  then  he  may 
be  rowelled  on  the  infide  of  both  the  thighs. 

Firing  is  the  application  of  an  aflual  cautery  or 
red  hot  iron  to  any  part  for  the  removal  of  lome  dif- 
order.  The  firing  inftrument  or  knife  ought  to  be 
fomewhat  rounded  on  the  edge,  and  to  be  much 
thicker  at  the  back,  that  it  may  retain  the  heat  the 
longer.  You  muft  always  take  care  to  rub  it  clean, 
that  no  duft  or  afhes  may  flick  to  it.  The  time  of 
ufing  it  is,  when  the  flaming  rednefs  is  gone  off.  After 
the  operation,  the  feared  parts  muft  be  bathed  with 
fpirits  of  wine,  and  then  anoint  the  place  with  bees¬ 
wax  and  butter  melted  together.  It  is  of  great  ufe 
in  the  cure  of  bone-fpavins,  fplents,  wind-galls,  old 
ftrains,  ring-bones,  and  jordons,  (which  is  a  fwelling 
on  the  outlide  of  the  hock,  proceeding  from  kicks  or 
blows) :  for  the  two  laft  firing  is  ufefui,  when  blifters 
have  proved  ineftedual. 

Gelding  or  cciliration ,  is  beft  performed  by  cutting 
open  the  fcrotum  or  cod,  and  after  turning  out  the 
ftones,  to  tie  a  wax  thread  round  the  fpermatic  veflels, 
or  firings,  as  fome  call  them,  to  prevent  their  bleed¬ 
ing,  and  cut  them  between  the  ligature  and  the  ftone. 
Afterwards  apply  pledgits  with  a  digeftive  ointment 
mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine.  When  this  operation  is 
carefully  performed  according  to  this  diredion,  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  a  great  lofs  of  blood,  which  is 
often  the  cafe  when  the  fpermatic  veflels  are  feared 
with  a  hot  iron. 
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Docking ,  curtailing ,  or  cutting  off  a  horfe’s  tail, 
mull  be  performed  with  a  very  fharp,  clean  inftru- 
ment,  and  then  feared  with  a  hot  iron.  It  will  be 
belt, to  be  cafe-hardened,  and  very  well  polifhed,  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  clean  it  from  any  afhes  or  fcales  it  may 
have  contra&ed  by  putting  it  in  the  fire.  It  mull  not 
be  applied  while  in  a  glowing  heat,  for  then  the  fparks 
that  may  fly  off  are  apt  to  caufe  an  inflammation  of 
the  part*,  at  leaf!  the  burnt  part  will  flick  to  the  iron, 
and  come  off  when  it  is  taken  away,  and  then  it  will 
be  very  hard  to  form  an  efchar.  But  as  this  operation 
puts  the  horfe  to  great  pain,  it  is  befl  to  omit  it,  and 
apply  fome  flices  of  the  agaric  of  the  oak,  or  the 
common  paff-ball,  which  will  flop  the  bleeding  effec¬ 
tually,  and  then  it  may  be  cured  as  a  common  wound. 
Nicking  the  tail  of  a  horfe  is  an  operation  defigned  to 
make  him  carry  it  more  genteel.  There  are  particu¬ 
lar  machines  or  pullies,  fo  contrived  as  to  keep  the 
tail  up,  which  may  be  better  comprehended  by  feeing 
them  than  by  defcription.  The  number  of  the  nicks 
are  to  be  proportionable  to  the  length  of  the  tail,  but 
generally  three  are  fufficient.  When  the  operation  is 
over,  the  wounds  may  be  drefled  with  a  mixture  of 
powdered  rofin,  honey,  and  fpirits  of  wine;  and  a  dof- 
fil  of  tow,  dipt  in  the  fame  mixture  fhould  be  laid  be¬ 
tween  the  nick,  wrapping  the  tail  up  as  ufual.  The 
next  morning  the  covering  fhould  be  cut  open  down 
the  back  part  of  the  tail,  and  the  following  morning 
it  fhould  be  taken  quite  off,  in  order  to  plait  the  hair, 
and  fet  the  tail.  You  fhould  let  the  tail  down  every 
two  or  three  days,  and  bathe  the  upper  part  next  the 
rump  with  hot  vinegar,  in  which  a  bit  of  allum  is  dif- 
folved,  and  mixt  with  honey.  If  the  tail  fhould  hap¬ 
pen  to  fwell,  and  the  hair  come  off,  it  muff  be  waffl¬ 
ed  with  a  mixture  of  tin£lure  of  myrrh  and  hot  vi¬ 
negar,  or  wine,  vinegar,  and  ^Egyptian  honey.  When 
feven  or  eight  days  are  expired,  the  horfe  fhould  be 
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fuffered  to  (land  without  the  machine  or  pulley  for  a 
few  hours,  that  you  may  fee  how  he  carries  his  tail. 
He  mud  like  wife  have  his  tail  kept  up  a  few  hours 
every  day,  till  the  wounds  are  quite  healed,  or,  in 
other  words, 4  till  a  callus  is  formed. 


Of  the  DISEASES  of  HORSES,  and 

their  CURE. 


Of  the  Apoplexy. 

WHEN  a  horfe  has  a  true  apoplexy,  he  falls 
down  fuddenly,  without  fenie  and  motion, 
except  a  working  of  his  flanks. 

This  may  be  caufed  by  any  thing  that  compreffes 
the  veffcls  of  the  brain  *,  by  too  great  a  quantity  of 
blood,  when  the  horfe  is  fed  plentifully,  with  little 
exercifc ;  by  being  very  much  over-heated,  fo  as  to 
expand  the  blood,  and  render  all  the  veffels  turgid  ; 
by  any  fluid  filed  outwardly  on  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  from  blows  on  the  head,  or  falls*,  by  blood  or 
ferum  poured  into  the  brain  itfelf,  and  by  its  preffure 
hurting  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  which  is  the  moft 
common  caufe  of  the  apop’exy,  and  may  be  either 
blood  or  ferum.  This  laft  moft  frequently  happens  to 
horfes  that  have  poor  watery  blood. 

There  are  three  degrees  of  an  apoplexy*,  the  flrft  is 
when  the  blood  is  forced  up  into  the  head  by  any  caufe 
whatever,  and  diftends  the  veffels  of  the  brain,  fo  as 
to  hinder  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  through  it. 
By  this  means  the  horfe’s  fenfes  may  be  impaired  for 
a  Ihort  time,  but  as  the  ftoppage  goes  off,  he  gradiu 
ally  comes  to  himfelf.  The  fecond  degree  is  when  the: 
ftagnation  continues  fo  long,  as  to  let  the  ferum  ooze 
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through  the  veffels,  which  falling  upon  the  fide  of  the 
oblong  or  fpinal  marrow,  caule  a  palfey.  The  higheft 
degree  is  when  the  veffels  of  the  pia  mater  burd,  and 
let  the  blood  fall  to  the  bafis  of  the  brain.  This  is 
generally  mortal. 

The  Jigns  which  precede  an  apoplexy ,  are  dulnefs, 
drowfinefs,  weak,  watery  and  turgid  eyes,  feeblenefs, 
a  difpofition  to  reel,  a  bad  appetite,  hanging  down  his 
head,  and  reding  it  in  the  manger.  When  it  is  cauf- 
ed  by  ferum  in  the  brain,  he  has  a  difpofition  to  rear 
up,  and  is  apt  to  fall  back  when  handled  about  the 
head.  Young  horfes  are  mod  fubjedl  to  this  kind, 
and  with  proper  care  may  get  over  it.  When  the 
veffels  on  the  infide  of  the  brain  are  burft  by  blows  or 
wounds,  the  horfe  will  be  frantic  by  fits,  and  dart 
and  fly  when. any.  thing  comes  near  him.  Something 
like  this  may  happen  from  an  induration  of  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  brain,  and  then  the  cure  is  defperate. 
When  horfes  fall  down  fuddenly,  with  a  violent  work¬ 
ing  of  their  flanks,  without  power  to  rife  again,  they 
feldom  or  never  recover. 

When  this  lafl  happens  to  be  the  cafe,  the  only  pof- 
fible  cure  confifts  in  plentiful  bleeding,  and  therefore 
feveral  veins  fhould  be  flruck  immediately,  one  after 
another,  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  His  head 
and  fhoulders  fhould  likewife  be  raifed,  with  draw  put 
under  them.  If  he  furvives  the  fit,  feveral  rowels 
fhould  be  cut,  to  drain  off  the  humours  as  much  as 
podible. 

When  the  apoplexy  happens  only  from  the  dop- 
page  of  .the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  brain,  by 
The  didenflon  of  the  veffels  from  plenty  of  blood 
therein,  then  bleeding  will  prove  a  certain  cure,  even 
though  he  fhould  reel  and  dagger,  and  fometimes  fall 
down  fuddenly.  After  plentiful  bleeding,  his  body 
fhould  be  kept  open  with  fc aided-  bran,  and  the  ufual 
quantity  of  hay  fhould  be  leffened.  The  next  day  you 

may 
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may  give  him  an  aloetic  purge,  which  may  be  re¬ 
peated  twice  more  at  proper  diftances. 

Take  of  the  heft  fuccotrine  aloes  an  ounce  \  of  the  pow¬ 
der  of  jalap  two  drams  *,  of  cinnabar  of  antimony  half 
an  ounce ;  of  the  oil  of  annifeed  thirty  drops :  make  them 
into  a  hall ,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  folutive  fyrup  of 
rofes . 

I  have  added  the  oil  of  annifeeds  to  this  purge,  be- 
caufe  it  is  iuitable  to  his  diftemper.  On  the  days  free 
from  purging  give  him  the  following  nervous  ball 
early  in  the  morning. 

Take  annifeeds ,  caraway  feeds ,  wild  valerian  rooty 
lavender  flowers ,  roots  of  pony,  mifletoe ,  of  each  two 
ounces ;  of  cinnabar  of  antimony  an  ounce  %  of  Virginian 
fnake-root  half  an  ounce  ♦,  of  faffron  two  drams ;  of  oil 
of  annifeed  half  an  ounce .  After  thefe  ingredients  are 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder ,  mix  in  the  oil ,  and  make  them 
into  a  mafs  for  balls ,  with  honey  or  melajfes .  A  ball  of 
the  Jize  of  a  pullet's  egg  is  a  dope. 

When  the  horfe  has  been  purged  fufiiciently,  the 
ball  may  be  changed  for  half  an  ounce  of  cinnabar  of 
antimony,  and  half  an  ounce  of  gum  guaiacum  united 
together  with  melafies,  which  may  be  given  him  every 
morning  for  three  weeks  longer.  This,  by  thinning 
the  blood,  arid  fitting  it  for  circulation,  may  prevent 
a  relapfe. 

Sometimes,  as  I  obferved  before,  a  horfe’s  blood 
may  be  fo  rarified  and  expanded  by  violent  exercife 
and  hard  riding,  fo  as  to  caufe  a  temporary  plethora, 
and  will  diftend  the  veflfels  of  the  brain,  fo  as  to  im¬ 
pede  the  circulation  of  the  blood  there,  hence  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  nerves  will  be  comprefied,  and  the  influx  of 
the  animal  fpirits  into  the  nerves  prevented,  and  con- 
fequently  an  inability  of  motion  muft  enfue.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  horfe  fo  harraffed  fhould 
fometimes  drop  down  fuddenly,  as  though  in  a  real 
apoplexy,  efpecially  upon  any  iudden  flop.,  1'his  hap¬ 
pens  more  frequently  in  very  hot  weather,  than  at 
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any  other  time,  becaufe  that  greatly  promotes  the  ra¬ 
tification  of  the  blood  and  humours.  Bleeding  in  this 
cafe  will  foon  bring  him  to  himfelf,  unlefs  the  violence 
of  the  fhock  occafioned  by  the  fall  has  burft  the  fine 
vefifels  in  the  brain,  and  the,n  there  can  be  no  hopes 
of  his  recovery. 


Of  the  Staggers,  or  the  primary  and  fympaihetic 

Vertigo. 


ALL  diftempers  of  a  horfe  which  caufe  him  to 
reel,  flagger,  or  fall  down,  are,  by  fome,  one, 
or  other,  called,  the  ft  aggers.  Thus,  the  apoplexy,  and 
the  epilepfy  or  the  falling  jt chiefs,  frequently  go  by  that 
name.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  we  are  not  able 
to  diftino-uifh  fome  difeafes  of  the  head  from  others, 
becaufe  we  can  judge  of  them  only  by  fome  remarka¬ 
ble  fymptoms.  Thus,  when  a  horfe  (baggers  and  falls 
down  fuddenly,  and  afterwards  recovers  and  gets  up, 
it  may  either  be  caufed  by  a  flight  apoplexy  and  epi¬ 
lepfy,  or  a  primary  vertigo,  which  laft  is  likewife  a 
dileafe  of  the  head. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  almoft  all  difeafes  of  the  brain 
are  attended  with  coftivenefs,  as  well  as  the  fympa- 
thetic  vertigo:  but  it  is  not  a  caufe,  as  fome  imagine, 
but  a  fymptom  of  this  difeafe.  The  caufe  of  the  fym - 
pathetic  vertigo  lies  in  the  ftomach  and  firft  paiTages, 
which  are  affe&ed  with  fpafrns  or  con vnl five  motions, 
which  produce  all  the  fymptoms  of  the  flaggers.  For 
when  the  ftomach  or  parts  adjacent  are  con  ftr  idled, 
they  force  the  vital  fluids  to  the  head,  where  they  Mag¬ 
nate  among  the  veflfcls  of  the  choroide  plexus  of  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  produce  a  vertigo.  In 
this  cafe,  the  ftomach  and  firft  paflages  are  loaded  with 
depraved  humours,  which  generate  wind,  and  hinder 
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digeftion.  Hence  the  bile  or  gall  becomes  vitiated, 
and  cannot  fufticiently  Simulate  the  inteftines,  to  dif- 
charge  their  contents.  This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  no 
wonder  there  fhould  be  an  obftinate  coftivenefs.  This 
difeafe  may  likewife  proceed  from  worms,  which  by 
gnawing  the  inteftines,  irritate  them  to  convulfive 
motions. 

T he  primary  vertigo  is  likewife  caufed  by  a  ftagna- 
tion  of  the  blood  in  the  carotid  arteries,  and  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  brain  which  conftitute  the  choroide  plexus. 
Hence  horfes  that  are  full  of  blood  and  humours  are 
moil  fubject  to  this  difeafe  •,  efpecially  when  they  are 
high  fed,  with  little  or  no  exercife.  This  may  be  like- 
wile  owing  to  the  ferum  of  the  blood  when  it  is  accu¬ 
mulated  in  the  blood-veffels  of  the  brain  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  horfes  that  have  poor  watery  blood  may  be  afflict¬ 
ed  by  this  diftemper.  Likewife  violent  blows  on  the 
head  may  produce  either  a  ftagnation  or  an  extrava- 
fation  of  the  blood  and  humours,  whence  a  more  lad¬ 
ing  and  troublefome  vertigo  enfues. 

Befides  the  principal  fymptoms  already  mentioned, 
the  horfe  has  a  dull  look,  is  weak,  with  prominent 
eyes,  his  mouth  is  generally  ff iff,  but  not  quite  fhut 
up,  as  in  other  cafes ;  he  dales  but  little,  and  his 
breath  is  Ihort  on  the  lead  motion.  But  the  principal 
fymptoms,  as  obferved  before,  are  coftivenefs,  reeling 
and  daggering,  and  fometimes  falling  down. 

The  vertigo,  which  proceeds  from  a  diforder  of  the 
flomach,  will  ceafe  as  foon  as  it  is  cleanfed.  When  it 
is  caufed  by  fpafms  of  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  at¬ 
tended  with  a  weaknefs  of  the  nerves,  it  is  not  fo  ea- 
fiiy  cured.  But  the  primary  vertigo  is  more  out  of 
the  reach  of  medicines  than  the  other  two. 

The  intentions  of  cure  are  to  difcufs  the  blood  and 
humours  ftagnating  in  the  head,  and  to  make  it  cir¬ 
culate  freely  in  the  lower  parts  *,  as  alfo  to  ftrengthen 
the  tone  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  regard  being  had  to 
the  caufe  which  produces  the  ftagation. 
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When  the  difeafe  is  recent,  and  the  body  is  full  of 
blood  and  humours,  with  a  ftrong  beating  of  the  heart, 
you  fhould  take  away  blood  freely,  and  repeat  it  till 
the  fymptoms  are  mitigated.  If  the  horfe  is  codive, 
the  flrait  gut  fhould  be  emptied  by  a  fmall  hand,  and 
then  proper  clylters  fhould  be  often  injected.  They 
may  be  made  with  a  decoction  of  fen  a,  or  of  mallows 
and  marfh-mallows,  or  fat  broth  y  to  three  pints  of 
either,  a  pint  of  linfeed  oil  may  be  added,  or  a  pound 
of  brown  lugar.  They  muff  be  injeded  milk-warm, 
and  repeated  every  day  tiil  he  dungs  freely.  When 
the  horfe  has  been  long  coftive,  thefe  will  bring  away 
furprifing  quantities  of  dying.  This  done,  you  may 
venture  to  give  him  the  following  laxative  drink. 

Take  lenitive  cl e ciliary  and  Epfom  fait ,  of  each  four 
ounces  ;  of  common  treacle  two  ounces  \  of  ale  three  pints. 
Put  in  the  fait  fir  ft,  which  will  readily  dijfiolve  without 
heat\  then  the  fugar ,  and  lafi  of  all  the  ele Hilary.  It 
muft  he  given  him  in  the  morning  upon  an  empty  ftomach , 
and  will  work  before  night  *,  for  Epforn  fait  has  a  more- 
quick  effett  than  any  thing  elfe .  It  mutt  he  made  blood 
warm ,  and  he  mutt  have  water  or  warm  gruel  to  drink 
after  it. 

It  may  be  repeated  three  times,  allowing  two  or 
three  days  between  each,  giving  him  an  opening  diet 
and  proper  exercife.  When  the  vertigo  proceeds  from 
worms,  he  muft  be  treated  as  hereafter  fhewn  under 
that  title.  To  ftrengthen  the  nerves,  he  may  take 
the  nervous  balls  mentioned  in  the  laft  fedion. 


Of  the  Epilepsy  or  Falling  Sickness. 


T HE  epilepfy,  as  I  have  juft  obferved,  is,  by  fome, 
called,  the  ttaggers ,  and  not  very  improperly, 
becaufe  it  is  attended  with  the  principal  fymptoms  or 
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that  difeafe.  It  is  caufed  by  an  irregular  motion  and 
circulation  of  the  fluids  in  the  veffels  of  the  brain,  and 
thereby  hurting  the  ienfes  and  voluntary  motions. 
This  will  better  be  conceived,  when  we  confider,  that 
the  arteries,  when  they  enter  the  head,  are  divefted  of 
their  ftrongeft  coat,  retaining  only  a  thin  membrane, 
which  is  void  of  all  fenfe  and  motion,  and  is  diftri- 
buted  into  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain  and  cerebel¬ 
lum,  that  it  may  fupply  a  fpirituous  lymph  to  the 
nerves  and  nervous  parts,  neceffary  for  fenfe  and  mo¬ 
tion.  The  blood  that  is  left  pallts  through  the  veinous 
finufes  to  the  dura  mater,  and  from  thence  by  the 
jugular  veins  back  to  the  heart,  which  is  the  fountain 
of  the  circulation.  The  dura  mater  is  of  a  fingular 
ftrudture,  for  it  con  fills  of  a  peculiar  apparatus  of  ner¬ 
vous  and  rnufcular  fibres :  thefe  pafs  along  partly  in 
right,  and  partly  in  oblique  lines,  becoming  more 
arched  and  circular  about  the  lateral  finufes.  The 
nervo-carnous  fibres  reach  like  pillars  from  one  fide  of 
the  three  greater  finufes  to  the  other,  where  there  are 
alfo  oval  cells  which  enter  therein,  difpofed  according 
to  the  feries  of  the  veins.  Thefe  fibres  not  only  hin¬ 
der  the  blood  from  dilating  the  cells  too  much,  but  by 
their  fucceffive  contraction  accelerate  the  progrefs  of 
the  blood  into  the  jugular  veins.  The  ufe  of  the  pil¬ 
lars  is  by  their  motion  to  attenuate  the  thick  blood 
which  has  loft  its  lymph;  and  the  little  cells  ferve  in- 
ftead  of  valves,  to  prevent  the  regrefs  of  the  blood 
into  the  veins.  Hence  thefe  finufes  have  a  fyftole  and 
diaftole  not  much  unlike  the  heart. 

Befides  this,  the  dura  mater  has  a  tonic,  or,  rather, 
elaftic  motion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  reft  of  the 
nervo-mufcular  coats  and  membranes  of  the  whole 
body,  which  are  animated  by  the  animal  fpirits  and 
arterial  blood.  The  dilatory  and  conftridfory  motion 
of  this  membrane,  which  covers  the  brain  and  cerebel¬ 
lum,  the  fpinal  marrow,  and  all  the  nerves  of  the  body, 
not  only  promotes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  thro* 
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the  head,  but  the  betrer  fecretion  of  the  fpirituous 
fluid  undulating  in  the  nerves„  For  when  this  elaftic 
membrane  is  railed  and  expanded  by  the  pulfe  of  the 
arteries  of  the  brain,  the  nervous  pipes  are  rendered 
more  fit  to  receive  the  animal  fpirits  *,  becaufe  when 
after  its  expansion  is  inereafed  by  the  appulfe  of  the 
arterial  blood,  brought  by  the  internal  and  external 
carotid  and  the  vertebral  artery,  and  the  influx  of  the 
nervous  fluid,  it  then  contracts  by  its  own  proper 
f'pring,  and  in  home  meafure  comprefles  the  cortical 
part  of  the  brain,  whence  an  exceeding  flne  fluid  is 
more  conveniently  driven  into  the  cortical  part  of  the 
brain  and  into  the  origin  of  the  nerves.  While  thefe 
feveral  motions  are  carried  on  in  a  due  manner,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  thro’  the  head  will  be  more 
regular,  and  the  functions  that  depend  thereon  will 
be  rightly  performed.  But  when  thefe  motions  are 
impeded,  grievous  difeafes  of  the  head  will  begin  to 
fhew  themfelves. 

Thefe  things  being  premifed,  it  will  appear,  that 
when  a  grofs  or  too  great  a  plenty  of  blood  Magnates 
within  the  finufes  of  the  dura  mater,  the  fyftaltic  mo¬ 
tion  depending  thereon  will  be  impeded,  as  well  as  the 
rtgrefs  of  the  blood  to  the  heart.  Hence  too  great  a 
quantity  of  blood  will  be  carried  thereto  by  the  arte¬ 
ries,  and  fo  congefted  as  to  hinder  the  entrance  of  the 
fine,  fubtile,  fpirituous  fluid  *,  inftead  of  which  they 
will  be  filled  with  more  grofs  elaftic  particles  of  an 
expanhve  nature,  which  will  difturb  the  fenfes  and  mo¬ 
tions,  and  pafs  into  the  fine  tubes  of  the  brain  and 
nerves.  Befides,  the  blood  ftagnating  in  the  .finufes 
of  the  dura  mater  and  the  jugular  veins  will  dilate  the 
veflfels  too  much,  whence  the  nervous  fibres  will  be 
com  prefifed,  which  will  caufe  a  fpaftic  ftrkfture  of  this 
membrane,  which  is  the  proximate  and  principal  caufe 
of  an  epilepfy.  For  by  this  means  the  fine  arteries  of 
the  pia  mater  will  be  comprefled,  as  well  as  the  cor¬ 
tical  fubftance  of  the  brain  •,  whence  the  animal  fpirits 
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not  being  under  the  direction  of  the  will,  muft  rtiffi 
with  a  greater  force  into  the  brain  and  nerves.  And 
as  the  dura  mater  is  the  root  from  whence  all  other 
membranes  take  their  beginning,  there  muft  needs  be 
a  great  confent  between  them,  which  confifts  in  the 
mutual  communication  of  an  inordinaie  ^notion. 
Therefore  when  there  is  a  ftrong  fpafm  of  the  dura 
mater,  thofe  nerves  which  chiefly  ferve  for  fenfation 
will  be  greatly  conft  rifted,  and  the  whole  influx  of  the 
animal  ipirits  will  be  intercepted.  Hence  it  will  fol¬ 
low,  that  in  a  complete  epilepfy,  all  the  fenfes,  as  well 
internal  as:  external,  will  be  iufpended.  On  the  con-’ 
trary,  there  will  be  a  greater  and  fironger  impulfe  of 
the  nervous  fluids  into  the  organs  defgned  for  motion, 
whence  the  terrible  diftenfion,  cor  traftion*  fuccufhon 
and  agitation  may  be  deduced.  Befides,  it  is  certain 
that  as  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  called  the  far  &ccgUM? 
whofe  branches  are  difperfed  to  the  principal  bowels 
and  nervous  parts,  for  the  performance  of  fenfe  and 
motion,  they  will,  while  the  animal  ipirits  rufh  therein 
with  greater  violence,  be  hurried  by  a  confent,  into 
violent,  fupernatural  motions,  the  heart  will  begin  to 
beat,  the  pulfe  will  be  flrong  and  unequal,  and  the 
fpittle  will  come  foaming  out  of  the  mouth. 

I  have  been  the  longer  in  explaining  the  nature  of 
this  difeat?,  becaufe  it  is  little  underflood,  and  lels 
attended  to.  I  (hall  now  come  to  the  part  which 
more  immediately  concerns  praftice. 

When  the  catiie  of  an  epilepfy  exifls  in  the  brain,  it 
is  then  faid  to  be  idiopathic  \  when  it  proceeds  frcm 
the  fault  of  fome  other  part,  and  is  transferred  to  the 
head,  it  is  then  called  fmptcmatic.  The  idiopadiic 
generally  arifes  from  external  violence,  fuch  as  wounds 
and  bruifes  of  the  head  :  iometimes  from  a  fracture 
or  depreffion  of  the  fktill,  which  are  commonly  fatal  : 
and  after  death  we  ufually  find  flagnated  blood  or  cor¬ 
rupt  ferum  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  pia  mater, 
or  between  the  fkull  and  the  dura  mater,  or  fplinters 
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oi  bones  fixt  in  the  dura  mater.  This  may  be  like- 
wife  caufed  by  the  obftruflion  of  the  jugular  veins,  or 
the  finufes  of  the  dura  mater,  particularly  that  called 
the  falciform ,  with  vifcid  blood  or  polypous  concre¬ 
tions. 

The  fymptomatic  epilehfy  proceeds  from  an  impetu¬ 
ous  tranflation  of  impure  blood  to  the  head,  when  the 
ffomach  and  inteffines  are  affected  with  fpaims  and  in¬ 
flations,  w'hile  the  perilaffic  motion  is  greatly  injured 
and  perverted :  or  an  impure,  acrid,  cauftic  matter  may 
be  conveyed  to  the  dura  mater  by  the  arteries,  which 
may  flimulate  that  membrane  to  a  fpafm.  Sometimes 
it  may  happen  from  the  injudicious  healing  of  old 
ulcers,  or  by  driving  impure  matter  back  which  was 
thrown  out  on  the  (kin. 

When  a  horfe  has  a  fit  of  an  epilepfy,  his  eyes  are 
fixt  in  his  head,  he  reels  and  flaggers,  and  is  infenfible 
to  every  thing*,  he  voids  his  dung  and  urine  without 
knowing  it ;  then  he  reels  round  and  falls  down  fud- 
denly,  and  ffretches  his  legs  out  as  if  he  was  dead, 
only  there  is  a  brifk  pulfation  of  his  heart,  he  conti¬ 
nues  to  breathe,  and  has  a  quick  motion  with  his 
flanks.  Sometimes  his  limbs  are  convulfed,  and  his 
legs  are  thrown  about  in  a  very  violent  manner.  When 
the  fit  is  going  off,  he  commonly  frothesat  the  mouth. 

Some  have  miftaken  the  epilepfy  for  the  gripes,  but 
very  injudicioufly  *,  for  in  this  la'ft  djffemper  the  horfe 
is  often  up  and  down,  rolls  and  tumbles,  and  is  very 
circumfpedt  in  his  motions,  left  he  fhould  irritate  the 
pain  and  if  he  ffretches  himfelf  out  at  any  time,  it 
is  but  for  a  little  while. 

The  cure  muff  be  begun  by  making  a  revulfion  by 
plentiful  bleeding,  which  may  be  repeated  as  occafion 
requires.  Then  give  him  a  ball  made  with  wild  vale¬ 
rian  root,  roots  of  piony,  rofemary,  lavender  flowers, 
mifletoe  of  the  oak,  the  leffer  cardamoms,  affa  foetida, 
the  oil  of  hartfiiorn,  caftor,  oil  of  amber,  feldom 
forgetting  cinnabar  of  antimony.  The  following 
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examples  will  fhevv  the  method  of  compounding 
them. 

T ake  of  wild  valerian  root  two  ounces ;  of  cinnabar,  of 
antimony  half  an  ounce  ;  oil  of  amber  two  drops  ;  com¬ 
mon  treacle  enough  to  make  them  into  a  ball.  ‘This  may 
be  given  once  or  twice  a  day  at  firfl,  and  afterwards 
once  in  two  or  three  days ,  with  the  following  drink  after 

it-  '  .  .  ^  j 

Take  valerian  root,  mifietoe ,  piony  root ,  the  tops  of 
rofemary ,  of  each  an  ounce  ;  chop  them  finally  and  pour 
a  quart  of  boiling  water  over  them  \  let  them  ftand  an 
hour  or  two ,  and  then  pour  off  the  infitfion ,  to  be  given 
the  horfe  after  the  ball.  Or, 

Take  wild  valerian  root  and  mifietoe  of  the  oak.,  of 
each  an  ounce ,  of  afj'afcetida  half  an  ounce  :  make  them 
into  a  ball  with  honey.  Or , 

Take  of  wild  va'erian  root  an  ounce,  of  afj'afcetida 
haf  an  ounce ,  Ruffian  c  aft  or  and  oil  of  amber ,  of  each 
two  drams ,  of  common  treacle  enough  to  make  them  into 
a  ball 

'  Indead  of  the  drink  above,  you  may  boil  three 
ounces  of  miQetoe  in  three  pints  of  water,  and  pour 
off  the  decodlion  in  t  e  w  ter  he  is  to  drink,  which 
the  horfe  will  not  refufe.  While  he  drinks  this  water, 
the  ball  may  be  thus  compounded. 

Take  wild  valrian  root ,  mifietoe  of  the  oak ,  piony 
root ,  and  ccnferve  of  lavender  flower  s .  of  each  half  an 
ounce ,  of  common  treacle  or  honey  enough  to  make  them 
into  a  ball . 

But  you  mud  never  forget  in  thefe  diforders  to  keep 
the  horie’s  body  open,  fird  by  clyders,  afterwards  by 
laxative  powders,  repeating  them  occafionally  when 
required. 

T ake  the  dried  leaves  of  mallows  and  camomile  flowers , 
of  each  an  ounce  ;  of  mifietoe  two  ounces  \  boil  them  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  water ,  that  there  may  be  three  pints 
of  the  deco  men  when  ftraiqed,  to  which  may  be  added 

jour 
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four  ounces  of  linfeed  oiU  and  as  much  coarfe  fugar  ; 
mix  them  for  an  emollient  clyfter ,  to  be  injedled  warm. 

A  purge  may  be  made  with  a  quart  of  the  fame 
decoCtion,  four  ounces  of  lenitive  electuary,  and  as 
much  Epfom  fait.  Sometimes  a  horfe  muff  be  under 
a  eourfe  of  thefe  for  a  month. 


Of  Convulsions. 


THE  caufe  of  an  epilepfy,  as  has  been  explained 
in  the  foregoing  fe&ion,  is  feated  in  the  brain, 
whereby  the  nerves  proceeding  from  thence  are  affect¬ 
ed.  But  convulfions  proceed  from  any  caufe  that  may 
affeCt  the  nerves  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  which  ccca- 
fion  a  fpafm  or  cramp  of  the  nervous,  mufcular  and 
membranous  parts. 

This  univerfal  cramp  is  fometimes  occafioned  by 
bots  in  or  near  the  ftomach,  and  then  it  feizes  the  horfe 
of  a  fudden  *,  but  when  it  proceeds  from  diforders  of 
the  internal  parts,  he  will  firft  fall  off  his  ftomach,  af¬ 
ter  which  he  foon  grows  feeble  and  difpirited,  and  be¬ 
comes  fhort-brea  hed  with  the  leaft  exercife.  But  as 
thefe  fymptoms  are  common  to  other  difeafes,  this  is 
feldom  known  till  it  is  too  late  to  apply  remedies. 

When  this  difeafe  is  caufed  by  bots,  it  generally 
makes  its  attack  in  April,  May,  or  June,  among 
horfes  that  are  pampered  for  fale,  with  little  or  no  ex¬ 
ercife.  Bots  in  the  ftomach  are  of  an  orange  colour, 
of  the  fize  of  the  large  maggots,  and  not  unlike  them, 
only  they  have  fharp  prickly  feet  on  each  fide  of  the 
belly.  Their  feat  is  round  the  lower  orfice  of  the  fto¬ 
mach,  immediately  under  its  inner  coat,  and  when 
they  begin  to  be  animated,  they  burft  through  it  with 
the  tail  foremoft,  while  their  heads  remain  firmly  fixt 
in  the  mufcular  coat.  The  fymptoms  of  convulfions 
from  this  caufe,  are  an  eager  look,  as  tho’  the  horfe 
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rack,  while  his  ears  are  prickt  up,  and  his  tail  cocked  i 
then  his  neck  grows  diff,  cramp’d,  and  aimed  with-* 
out  motion,  and  in  a  few  days  time,  if  he  lives  fo  long, 
feveral  knots  will  arife  on  its  tendinous  parts,  and 
the  mufcles  of  the  whole  body  will  be  fo  affe&ed,  that  he 
looks  like  a  datue  fixt  to  the  ground,  with  his  le'gs 
diff,  wide  and  dradling :  his  eyes  become  fixt,  with  a 

W — >  r 

deadnefs  of  his  looks,  and  his  fkin  is  tight  on  all  parts 
of  his  body  :  he  pants  continually,  with  fhortnels  of 
breath,  and  inorting  and  fneezing  :  the  fhortntfs  Gf 
breath  continues,  unlefs  timely  relieved,  till  he  drops 
down  dead.  The  fymptoms  are  much  the  fame  when 
it  proceeds  from  impodumations,  ulcerations,  or  other 
hurts  of  the  diaphragm  and  vifeera. 

For  the  explanation  of  this  difeafe,  we  mud  ccn- 
fider  that  the  fpinal  marrow,  like  the  brain,  confids 
of  a  cortical  and  medullary  lubdance,  which  are  con¬ 
tinued  from  the  brain,  and  are  wrapt  up  in  one  com¬ 
mon  membranous  coverings  which  adheres  to  the  ver¬ 
tebrae  of  the  back  ^  as  alfo  with  three  other  coats,  the 
inner  and  middlemod  of  which  proceed  from  the  pia 
mater,  and  the  outermod  from  the  dura  mater,  and  is 
lodged  in  the  cavity  ot  the  vertebrae.  It  has  arteries 
and  veins  difpofed  throughout  its  fubdance.  It  receives 
the  arteries  from  the  vertebra’,  and  the  descending 
trunk  of  the  great  artery.  The  blood  is  carried  back 
by  the  veins,  firft  into  the  vertebral  finufes,  from 
thence  into  the  veins  of  the  vertebras  and  others,  from 
whence  it  is  poured  into  the  vena  cava  afeendens.  The 
function  of  the  fpinal  marrow  is  to  fend  cut  thirty  pair 
of  nerves,  and  two  fpinal  nerves  which  tend  to  the  par 
vagum.  Thefe  nerves  go  fird  to  the  mufcles  of  the 
neck,  bread,  back,  belly  and  limbs,' and  ferve  for  the 
motion  of  the  parts.  Then  they  are  didributed  to  the 
vifeera  of  the  ched  and  lower  belly,  and  to  their  mem¬ 
branes.  Ladly,  fome  large  branches  go  to  the  face 
and  head,  contributing  greatly  to  their  motion. 

Now  whoever  compares  this  caule  with  the  fymp- 

toms 
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torn-,  of  the  difeafe,  will  readily  find  the  clofe  con¬ 
nexion  that  there  is  between  them.  But  here  it  is  to 
be  noted,  that  the  convulfive  irritation  of  the  laid 
parts  may  happen  two  ways  :  for  either  the  coats  of 
the  fpinai  marrow  are  primarily  irritated  and  convtil- 
fed,  and  may  bring  the  parts  connected  with  it  into 
the  fame  condition  :  or  thefe  parts  may  be  firft  affected 
with  fpafms,  and  may  communicate  them  to  the  fpi¬ 
nai  marrow  :  whence  again  they  will  proceed  to  other 
parts  and  regions.  Hence  the  firft  may  be  called  idio¬ 
pathic  convulfions ,  and  the  other  fympathetic. 

Hence  we  may  perceive,  that  convulfions  may  be 
caufed  by  a  vitiated  blood,  particularly  when  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  internal  ulcers  is  abforbed  by  the  circulating  flu¬ 
ids,  it  will  render  them  acrid,  and  fit  to  produce  this 
difeafe.  Again,  thefe  ipafms  may  arife  from  a  velli- 
cation  of  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  and  intefiines.  For 
all  the  nervous  membranes  are  very  prone  to  irregular 
motions,  and  fometimes  from  a  very  flight  caufe.  For 
fince  the  flomach  has  its  nerves  from  an  external  branch 
of  the  eighth  pair,  as  well  left  as  right,  and  fince  it 
has  branches  which  proceed  from  the  firft  and  fecond 
vertebrae  of  the  back  ;  and  becaufe  the  inteftines  like- 
wife  have  branches  from  the  internal  branch  of  the 
eighth  pair,  concurring  with  the  intercoftal,  and 
forming  the  mefenteric  plexus  ;  the  reafon  is  plain  why 
the  fpafms  of  thofe  parts  are  communicated  to  the 
membranes  of  the  fpinai  marrow  and  to  the  whole  ner¬ 
vous  fvftem.  Hence  it  appears  that  nothing  can  be 
more  like’y  to  produce  thefe  convulfions,  than  worms 
gnawing  the  ftomach.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  ul¬ 
cers  of  the  internal  parts,  and  particularly  the  dia¬ 
phragm  or  midriff,  which  is  a  tendinous  and  nervous 
part,  and  conlequently  is  very  liable  to  be  irritated, 
and  to  draw  the  nerves  of  the  fpinai  marrow  into  con- 
fent ;  efpecially  as  the  branches  of  the  nerves  which  are 
diftributed  on  this  part  communicate  with  thofe  of  the 
jftonpach,  and  have  the  fame  derivation. 
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The  cure  of  this  dire  diftemper  depends  in  a  great 
meafure  on  the  clofing  or  fhutting  up  of  the  horfe’s 
mouth ;  if  this  happens  immediately,  as  it  fometimes 
does,  the  cafe  is  defperate,  for  nothing  can  be  given 
him  by  the  mouth,  and  clyBers  will  not  reach  the 
part  affiedled.  But  if  the  mouth  continues  in  fuch  a 
Bate,  that  he  is  Bill  able  to  take  a  medicine,  there  is 
hopes  of  a  cure.  When  a  horfe  is  feized  fuddenly  in 
the  manner  above  defcribed,  that  is  lately  come  out  of 
the  dealers  hands,  we  may  fafely  conclude  that  the  dif- 
eafe  proceeds  from  bots  in  the  Bomach .  and  then  be¬ 
fore  his  mouth  is  flnit  up,  give  him  the  following 
bail. 

Take  of  mercurius  dulcis  half  an  ounce  %  of  aloes  fix 
drams  j  of  conferve  of  wormwood  enough  to  make  them 
into  a  half  which  mitft  be  rolled  in  wheat  flour  :  let  it 
be  wafted  down  with  a  hornful  or  two  of  warm  water . 

This  being  done,  we  muB  immediately  proceed  to 
medicines  that  will  allay  the  fpafms,  and  relax  the 
fpafmodic  fcriciures  of  vthe  nervous  parts.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  drink  is  very  efficacious  for  this  purpofe. 

Take  valerian  root ,  mifletoe  of  the  oak ,  camomile  flow - 
ers,  of  each  two  ounces ;  of  fajfron  two  drams  :  -pour 
five  pints  of  boiling  water  upon  them,  and  when  it  is  at- 
moft  cold ,  put  in  four  ounces  of  the  fetid  tinblure ,  and 
two  ounces  of  the  tinbiure  of  c after,  which  muft  be fhaked 
together  every  time  it  is  ujed .  The  tin  blur  es  are  to  be 
had  at  the  apothecaries . 

Gibfon  directs  half  an  ounce  of  afia  fxtida,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  caBor  in  fubBance,  but  every  apo¬ 
thecary’s  apprentice  knows,  that  boiling  water  will 
take  up  little  or  nothing  of  the  virtues  of  thefe  drugs, 
efpecially  the  former  ;  and  therefore  the  drink,  as  l 
have  ordered  it,  is  much  more  powerful.  You  may 
give  the  horfe  three  hornfuls  at  a  time,  and  repeat  it 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  outward  parts  may 
likewife  be  rubbed  with  a  proper  liniment,  as  in  the 
palfy. 

The 
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Take  the  green  oil  of  the  J. hops ,  oil  of  bays ,  opodeldoc  or 
the  faponaceous  liniment ,  of  each  four  ounces  ;  c/  0//  0/ 
amber  two  ounces  5  of  four  of  muftard  feed  two  ounces  •> 
mix  them  well  together. 

This  muft  be  rubbed  welfinto  the  fpine  of  the  back 
and  loins  ;  the  cheeks,  temples,  neck,  and  (boulders  ; 
and  particularly  into  thofe  parts  which  fccm  to  be  molt 
a ffcfted  with  the  cramp.  Or  if  you  mix  the  fkpona- 
ceous  liniment  or  opodeldock  with  the  flour  of  muf¬ 
tard  feed,  it  will  have  a  good  effeft  ;  as  wi'l  friction 
a1  one  with  a  haircloth,  efpecially  about  the  head.  But 
it  will  be  beft  if  two  or  three  are  employed  at  once  to 
rub  the  horfe  ;  and  if  this  is  carefully  done,  the  horfe 
may  be  brought  out  of  the  fit  without  any  other  ex¬ 
ternal  application. 

If  by  the  management  above  directed,  the  horfe  gets 
the  better  of  the  fit,  the  cure  may  be  completed  with 
gentle  aloetic  purges,  which  are  very  good  for  worms 
alone,  though  not  firong  enough  for  the  firfl  dofes* 
The  common  farriers  fill  them  full  of  rowels,  and  in¬ 
ject  clyflers.  But  thefe  laft,  as  I  obferved  before,  can¬ 
not  reach  the  feat  of  this  diforder  •,  and  rowels,  if  they 
would  do  any  good,  have  not  time  to  digefl.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  horle’s  mouth  is  fhut  up  fo  clofe  that 
nothing  can  pais  that  wav,  it  may  be  poflible  to  relax 
the  fpafms  with  antifpafinodic  clyflers,  and  to  nourilh 
him  with  milk  porridge  injefled  in  the  manner  of  a 
clyfler  feveral  times  a  day,  and  made  with  a  full  pro¬ 
portion  of  oatmeal.  T'he  clyfler  may  be  as  follows. 

Take  rue ,  favine  and  gar  lick,  of  each  an  ounce ;  of 
camomile  flowers  two  ounces  \  boil  them  in  two  quarts  of 
water  to  three  pints  ;  and  while  it  is  pretty  warm ,  add 
of  the  fetid  tin  fture  two  ounces  \  of  oil  of  amber  half  an 
ounce ;  of  common  treacle  four  ounces  \  mix  them.  In 
boiling  the  ingredients ,  the  garlick  fhould  not  be  put  in  fo 
foon  as  the  ref.  Let  it  he  injected  milk  warm. 

And  here  it  will  be  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  opium 
has  a  power  of  taking  off*  cramps  of  the  mufcles 

more 
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inore  than  any  thing  elfe ;  and  therefore  if  you  boil 
the  above  ingredients  in  three  pints  of  water,  referving 
a  pint  to  diilolve  half  an  ounce  of  opium  in,  which 
inuft  be  done  when  it  boils ;  you  may  add  this  folu- 
tion  to  the  clyfter,  and  perhaps  gain  your  end  fooner 
than  any  other  way. 

When  a  horfe  falls  into  this  diftemper  from  internal 
.ulcers,  he  feldom  recovers,  becaufe  it  is  a  fign  they 
have  made  a  great  progrefs.  However,  jt  is  necelTary 
to  obierve,  that  mercurius  dulcis  in  this  cafe  is  of  no 
ufe.  But  if  the  difeafe  is  moderate,  cephalic  remedies 
and  rowels  may  be  fufficient  to  work  a  cure. 

When  this  diforder  proceeds  from  the  blood*  it  is 
the  mildefl  of  all,  and  may  be  cured  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  epilepfy,  with  cephalic  medicines  and  cinna¬ 
bar  balls.  The  purge  that  may  be  given  to  a  horfe 
when  he  is  a  little  recovered  from  the  fit,  may  be  as 
follows,  and  may  be  repeated  once  a  week,  for  three 
weeks  or  a  month. 

Take  of  fuccotr  ne  aloes  an  ounee  •,  gu-m  guaiacum  and 
extract  of  wormwood ,  of  each  half  an  ounce  *, .  of  faf  r on 
42  dram  ;  heat  them  together ,  and  make  them  into  a  hall 
with  f\  rug  of  ginger . 


Of  the  Lethargy. 


fTT^HAT  we  may  underfland  the  nature  of  a  le- 
j[  thargy  the  better,  it  is  neceflary  to  conflder  how 
it  is  caufed  *,  which  may  be  by  any  thing  that  hinders 
the  influx  of  the  animal  fpirits  from  the  cortical  part 
of  the  brain  into  the  medullary  part.  This  may  hap¬ 
pen  from  too  great  a  relaxation  of  the  blood-veflels  in 
the  brain,  which  renders  its  motion  more  languid, 
and  confequently  lefs  fluid  *,  this  may  be  the  cale  of 
old  horfes  3  or,  from  a  difficult  circulation  of  thick 

im* 
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impure  blood  through  the  brain,  whence  the  brain  is 
compreded.  This  is  the  cafe  of  horfes  that  are  ple¬ 
thoric;  that  is,  that  are  high  fed,  with  little  exercife; 
or,  from  too  great  a  colletdion  or  extravafatron  of  fe- 
rum  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  This  is  evident, 
becaufe  a  fuppreflion  of  urine  is  always  attended  with 
fleepy  diforders. 

The  fymptoms  of  a  lethargy  are  the  reclining  his 
head  to  one  fide,  at  the  fame  time  reding  his  mouth  in 
the  manger,  with  a  flupor  and  infenfibility  :  he  often 
falls  adeep  with  his  meat  in  his  mouth,  and  is  apt  to 
(wallow  his  oats  whole  when  he  is  roofed,  and  imme¬ 
diately  falls  afleep  again. 

When  the  difeafe  is  moderate,  and  the  horfe  young, 
with  a  tolerable  appetite,  efpecialiy  if  he  feems  to  re¬ 
tain  his  fmell  and  tafle,  it  may  be  eafily  cured.  For 
if  he  eats  up  a  mafh  freely,  without  doling  over  it,  you 
may  judge  that  his  fenfes  are  pretty  good.  If  a  thick 
white  matter  runs  from  his  nofe,  it  may  yield  relief. 
The  fame  when  he  drinks  freely,  or  if  he  lies  down 
and  gets  up  carefully. 

But  if  the  horfe  is  old  and  pad  his  drength ;  if  he 
feems  to  be  dupid  and  fenfelels;  if  he  dungs  and  dales 
feldom,  or  in  his  deep  ;  and  if  a  matter  running  from 
his  nofe  dicks  like  glue  to  his  nodriis,  and  as  it  in- 
creafes  turns  ropy,  looking  reddiih  or  greenilh,  with 
an  increafe  of  the  lethargy :  all  thefe  are  very  bad 
figns,  and  (hew  that  it  is  fcarce  podible  for  the  horfe 
to  efcape. 

In  the  cure,  we  are  to  endeavour  to  roufe  the  horfe 
from  deep  ;  to  remove  the  difficulty  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  brain  ;  or  the  dagnation  or  the  cx- 
travafation  of  the  blood  or  ferum;  and  to  redore  the 
drength  of  the  veflcls  and  membranes  of  the  brain. 

When  the  eyes  look  full  and  red,  they  (hew  that  the 
difeafe  is  fanguineous,  not  ferous,  and  therefore  blood 
may  be  taken  away,  but  not  too  much.  Then  give 
emollient  clyders  three  or  four  days  running,  thus. 

Take 
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Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  mallows  four  ounces  ;  of 
dried  camomile  flowers  two  ounces  \  cfl  fwect  fennel  feeds 
an  ounce  :  boil  them ,  and  fir  am  off  the  liquor ,  then  add 
half  a  pint  of  linfeed  oil ,  and  jcur  ounces  of  common 
fait. 

The  fait  is  added  as  a  flimulus  to  canfe  an  irritation, 
.which  fometimes  has  a  very  good  effedt. 

As  foon  as  you  can,  after  bleeding,  give  him  the  fol¬ 
lowing  drink,  which  is  both  pedloral  and  cephalic. 

Take  of  wild  valerian  root  four  ounces  \  rofemary , 
fage-y  Jliced  liquorice  rooty  and  leaves  of  coltsfoot ,  of  each 
an  ounce  :  pour  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  upon  than 
and  let  it  ft  and  till  it  is  cold ,  then  ft  rain  it  off. 

After  fome  time,  you  may  add  four  ounces  of  the 
fetid  rindture,  which  is  made  by  diffolving  four  ounces 
of  affa  fcetida  in  a  quart  of  fpirit  of  wine.  This  will 
tend  to  quicken  his  fenfes,  retrieve  his  fpirits,  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  brain. 
After  two  or  three  days,  or  before,  if  his  noie  begins  to 
run,  you  may  blow  a  little  of  the  following  fneezing 
powder  up  his  noftrils  with  a  quill. 

Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  aftarahacca  an  ounce  ;  oft 
white  hellebore  a  dram  :  mix  them  and  make  a  powder. 

When  the  ileepinefs  proceeds  from  a  ferous  caufe,  it 
may  be  ufed  at  any  time  •,  but  if  the  eyes  look  red  and 
full,  it  mufl  not  be  blown  up  till  that  fymptom  is 
removed. 

When  the  horfe  begins  to  come  to  himfelf,  and  his 
flrength  and  fpirits  return  in  fome  degree,  then  give 
him  the  following  ball  every  morning  falling  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

Take  gum  gnaiacum ,  aft  a  fleet  i  da  and  cinnabar  oft  anti¬ 
mony ,  of  each  half  an  ounce  :  and  beat  them  into  a  ball 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  oil  of  amber. 

When  thefe  things  have  been  uled  as  diredbed,  it 
will  be  proper  to  cleanle  his  body  with  two  or  three 
laxative  purges,  mixing  fuch  ingredients  with  them  as 
will  thin  the  blood,  and  then  the  cure  will  be  perfected. 

Take 
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T ake  of  fuccotrine  aloes  an  ounce  ;  of  gum  guaiacum 
half  an  ounce  ;  of  cinnabar  of  antimony  two  drams ;  of 
oil  of  annifeed  thirty  drops  :  make  them  into  a  ball  with 
folutive  fyrup  of  rofes. 


Of  the  Palsy. 


THE  palfy  is  one  of  the  principal  difeafes  of  the 
head,  which  affedts  the  brain  and  nerves,  and 
therefore  it  will  be  proper  to  give  an  account  of  ani¬ 
mal  motion,  that  we  may  the  better  underfland  the 
nature  of  this  d border. 

The  animal  fpirirs  are  an  exceeding  fine  fluid,  which 
is  fecreted  from  the  arterial  blood  by  the  brain  and  ce¬ 
rebellum,  and  palling  into  the  medullary  fubftance  and 
fpinal  marrow,  is  fent  from  thence  into  the  fine  tubes 
of  the  nervous  fibrillae,  then  into  the  nerves  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  body.  When  there  is  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  fluid,  which  is  fent  with  a  fufficient  force 
into  the  nerves  and  nervous  membranes,  it  renders 
them  tenfe,  by  which  means  they  are  laid  to  have  a 
proper  tone  and  elallicity  or  fpring,  whereby  fenfe  and 
motion  are  duly  performed  in  all  parts  of  the  body. 

A  nerve  which  is  naturally  tenfe,  is  always  full  of 
this  fluid,  and  therefore  when  its  extremity  is  flightly 
touched,  the  motion  is  communicated  to  the  brain, 
and  the  common  fenforium,  with  a  wonderful  fwife- 
nefs.  This  is  called  the  adtion  of  the  lenfes.  The 
muffles  are  the  inllruments  of  voluntary  motion. 
Thefe  confilt  of  tendinous  and  flefhy  fibres,  which  are 
every  where  interwoven  with  the  nervous  fibrilhe, 
which  perform  their  fundtions  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  •,  The  tendinous  and  flefhy  fibres  ought  to  be  fo 
filled  with  lympha,  that  they  may  in  fome  meafure  ' 
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impede  the  motion  of  the  blood  through  the  mufcksf- 
This  inflates  the  belly  of  the  mufclc,  and  renders  it 
fhorrer,  whereby  its  end,  with  the  part  connedted  to 
it,  is  moved  towards  the  place  from  whence  it  takes  its 
rife.  While  this  continues,  the  rnufcle  feels  harder  to 
the  touch,  and  refills  the  impreffion  of  the  finger : 
lienee  we  may  conclude,  that  there  is  required  greater 
force,  and  a  more  plentiful  influx  of  the  animal  fpirits 
for  the  performance  of  motion  than  for  fenlation. 

Thefe  things  being  premifed,  it  plainly  appears, 
that  when  the  influx  of  the  animal  fpirits  into  the  nerves 
is  lefifened,  their  action  as  well  for  fenlation  as  motion, 
will  in  part  be  abolilhed.  From  this  fountain  thofe 
difeafes  flow,  which  come  under  the  title  of  paralitic 
diforders.  By  this  we  underhand  a  diminution  cf 
motion  or  perception,  which  depend  upon  the  influx 
of  the  animal  fpirits  into  the  nerves  being  diminifhed. 

There  are  various  degrees  of  this  difeafe ;  for  when 
the  voluntary  motion  and  animal  functions,  together 
with  all  fenfation  and  the  underftanding  ceale,  the 
aminal  will  fall  down  as  though  ftruck  with  a  thun¬ 
derbolt.  But  fometimes,  though  the  fenfes  and  un- 
derfbmding  remain  unhurt,  the  voluntary  motions  and 
animal  functions  ceafe,  or  at  lead  the  fenfe  of  feeling 
is  either  languid  or  quite  abolilhed.  The  firfi:  cafe  is 
called  an  apoplexy,  and  the  fecond  th e  palfy.  The  apo¬ 
plexy  has  three  degrees  j  the  firft  takes  away  all  fenfe 
and  motion ;  the  fecond  the  ufe  of  the  underflanding 
in  all  voluntary  motions ;  the  third  is  a  flight  degree 
of  the  fecond,  and  fometimes  ends  in  a  palfy.  This 
difeafe  has  been  treated  of  already. 

That  kind  of  a  pally  which  is  called  a  hemiplexy , 
takes  away  the  fenfe  and  motion  of  all  one  fide  of  the 
body.  A  particular  palfy  takes  away  all  fenfe  and 
motion  from  a  particular  part,  and  is  feated  in  the  fpi- 
nal  marrow.  A  fpurious  palfy  is  caufed  by  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  fome  humour  to  the  nerves,  and  only  deprives 
the  part  of  motion. 
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When  a  hemiplexy  does  not  fucceed  an  apoplexy,  it 
begins  with  a  vertigo,  or  the  daggers,  and  terminates 
by  degrees  in  the  lofs  of  fenfe  and  motion,  and  the 
found  fide  is  fometimes  affebled  with  fpafms  or  cramps. 
A  particular  palfy  is  often  preceded  with  flownefs  of 
motion,  with  tremors  of  fhakings,  and  takes  away  the 
vife  of  fome  particular  limb  or  member.  The  part  af- 
febled  is  loft,  flaccid,  and  cold  to  the  touch.  But  we 
fhould  take  care  not  to  miflake  the  rheumatifm  and 
pains  of  the  joints  for  the  palfy,  for  thofe  are  attend¬ 
ed  with  pain,  the  cramp,  and  convulfive  twitchings. 

Sometimes  the  particular  palfy  affects  the  hind  parrs, 
while  thofe  above  the  diaphragm  continue  found ;  and 
if  they  lofe  fenfe  as  well  as  motion,  the  dung  and 
urine  will  come  away  involuntarily.  Sometimes  there 
may  be  a  palfy  of  the  eyelids,  and  then  he  cannot 
raife  them  up  ;  fometimes  of  the  top  of  the  gullet,  and 
then  he  cannot  fwallow  •,  as  alfo  of  every  other  part  of 
the  body,  which  may  be  known  by  the  function 
which  is  hurt. 

When  a  horfe  is  feized  with  a  hemiplexy,  he  always 
falls  down  fuddenly  ;  and  though  he  has  the  ufe  of  his 
limbs  on  one  fide,  it  is  impoffible  to  fet  him  on  his  legs; 
in  which  cafe  it  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt  a  cure; 
for  though  he  fhould  in  fome  degree  recover,  he  will 
never  be  fit  for  ufe  afterwards.  When  the  hind  parts 
are  affebted  with  the  palfy,  it  is  a  very  troubleibme 
difeafe,  becaufe  the  horfe  muff  be  fupported  behind 
till  the  ufe  of  his  limbs  are  recovered  in  a  great  mea- 
fure.  When  the  palfy  affebts  one  limb  only,  the  dan¬ 
ger  is  not  fo  great,  efpecially  if  it  is  accompanied  with 
an  involuntary  fhaking.  As  for  the  numbnefs  of  the 
limbs,  occafioned  by  the  horie’s  lying  out  late  in  cold 
grounds,  it  is  not  the  palfy  properly  fo  called,  but 
rather  a  kind  of  rheumatic  diforder.  When  the  horfe 
is  very  old,  though  the  palfy  feizes  but  one  particular 
part,  it  is  very  hard  to  cure.  But  if  the  horfe  is 
young,  and  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  bad  diet  or  other 
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improper  management,  there  is  no  danger  of  his  reco¬ 
very  by  the  ufe  of  good  medicines. 

The  cure  of  this  difeafe  muft  be  attempted  with 

A. 

bleeding,  rowels,  and  ftimulating  embrocations,  out¬ 
wardly  and  inwardly,  with  the  fame  medicines  as  are 
given  in  the  apoplexy  and  convulfive  difeafes. 

The  following  oil  is  very  penetrating,  and  may 
greatly  contribute  to  the  cure,  when  rubbed  into  the 
part  affedled,  after  it  has  been  well  rubbed  with  a  dry 
woollen  cloth.  This  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  for  fome- 
times  fradtions  alone  will  perform  a  cure,  if  done  well 
and  frequently. 

T ake  the  green  oil  of  the  fhops  and  oil  of  hays ,  of  each 
four  ounces ;  of  oil  of  amber  three  ounces  \  of  camphire 
an  ounce  :  rub  the  camphire  with  the  green  oil  in  a  mor¬ 
tar  till  it  is  well  mixt ,  then  add  the  reft  gradually. 

Sometimes  the  faponaceous  liniment  or  opodeldoc, 
which  is  made  with  fpirits  of  wine,  camphire,  and 
foap,  will  be  fufflcient  of  itfelf  *,  or  you  may  mix  an 
ounce  of  flour  of  muftard-feed,  with  half  a  pint  of 
the  faponaceous  liniment.  When  the  mufcles  about 
the  face,  temples,  or  mouth  are  affedted  with  fpafms, 
fo  as  to  be  drawn  awry,  thefe  parts  muft  be  embro¬ 
cated  with  the  above  oil. 


Of  a  Gutta  Serena. 


A  Gutta  Serena  is  a  blindnefs  or  abolition  of  the 
hght,  when  no  fault  appears  outwardly  in  the 

eye. 

Many  lay  the  fault  on  the  obftrudfion  of  the  optic 
nerve  by  a  thick  lymph  as  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe  •,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  tot hinder  the  afflux  of  the  animal  fpi¬ 
rits  to  the  retina.  But  it  does  not  appear  from  anato¬ 
my,  that  the  nerves  have  canals  or  tubes  wherein  the 
nervous  fluid  may  run  in  a  diredt  path.  Nor  is  the 
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lymph  which  is  derived  from  the  brain  thick  or  vifeid. 
Hence  it  is  fcarcely  probable,  that  there  fliould  be  an 
obftrudtion  of  the  optic  nerves  from  matter  proceeding 
from  the  brain.  In  this  cafe  there  is  only  a  compref- 
fion  of  thefe  nerves,  which  hinders  the  influx  of  the 
animal  fpirits,  and  by  that  means  procures  a  palfy 
therein.  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  gutta  ferena  is  a 
palfy  of  the  optic  nerves. 

It  is  plain  from  anatomy,  that  the  optic  nerve,  as 
foon  as  it  enters  the  boney  orbit  of  the  eye,  and  has 
penetrated  the  periofteum  that  invefts  it,  then  depofits 
the  outward  covering  which  it  received  from  the  dura 
mater  to  form  the  fclerotid  coat;  that  the  fecond  co¬ 
vering  derived  from  the  pia  mater  goes  to  conftitute 
the  uvea,  the  ciliary  procefies,  and  the  pupil  ;  as  alfo 
that  the  medullary  fubflance  ferves  to  make  the  foft, 
pulpous  coat  called  the  retina.  This  lafl,  it  is  well 
known,  receives  the  pidlures  of  vifible  objedls,  and 
propagates  them  by  the  optic  nerve  to  the  common 
fenfory,  to  excite  the  idea  of  vifion  in  the  mind.  Now, 
to  perceive  objects,  there  is  need  of  the  tenfion  of  the 
nervous  parts,  which  confifls  in  a  due  influx,  of  the 
nervous  fluid,  as  has  been  fhown  in  the  former  fedlion. 
But  becaufe  in  a  gutta  ferena  there  is  a  palfy  of  the 
optic  nerve,  and  confequently  of  the  retina,  uvea,  and 
the  ciliary  procelTes ;  it  follows,  that  thefe  parts  can 
neither  be  tenfe  nor  receive  the  rays  of  light ;  and  the 
pupil  will  likewife  be  amplified  and  dilated  on  account 
of  the  relaxed  ciliary  procefles.  This  is  the  only  de¬ 
fect  that  appears  in  the  eye  ;  for  the  mufcles  of  the 
eye  and  all  other  parts  are  in  a  good  condition,  becaufe 
they  receive  branches  from  other  nerves  that  are  not 
affedbed. 

The  caufe,  therefore,  which  by  comprefiing  the 
Optic  nerves  induces  a  palfy,  is  feated  either  about  the 
thalami,  or  at  the  parts  which  are  placed  at  their  en¬ 
trance  into  the  orbits  of  the  eyes.  Or  it  may  be  in  the 
optic  nerve  or  rather  in  the  blood-veflels,  which  lie  in 
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its  middle  part.  Thefe  velfels,  which  proceed  from  the 
carotid  arteries,  as  Well  as  the  other  branches  which 
encompafs  the  orbit,  may  be  {luffed  with  hagnating 
blood,  and  fo  prels  and  dillend  the  medullary  tubes  of 
the  nerves,  and  hinder  the  return  of  the  lympha  through 
the  velfels  which  furround  the  nerves.  This  feems  to 
be  the  caufe  of  a  periodical  gutta  ferena,  which,  when 
the  llagnation  of  the  blood  is  removed,  immediately 
ceafes.  Moreover,  it  appears  very  probable,  that  the 
fpurious  gutta  ferena  is  produced  by  ferum  which  is 
fhed  within  the  coats  of  the  eye,  elpecially  the  lcle- 
rotic,  and  fo  comprefles  the  optic  nerve.  And  this 
being  preffed  with  the  afflux  of  the  nervous  fluid,  a 
part  of  it  will  gain  a  paffage,  and  leave  fight  enough 
to  diflinguifh  light  from  darknefs. 

All  thefe  effefts  may  be  brought  about  by  violent 
external  caufes,  by  blows  on  the  head,  by  a  concuffion 
of  the  brain,  by  fulnefs  of  the  blood,  by  violent  drain¬ 
ing,  by  a  vitiated  blood,  by  a  great  lofs  of  blood  and 
other  vital  fluids. 

With  regard  to  the  prognoses,  if -it  be  inveterate’ 
and  perfect,  and  the  horfe  old,  there  is  no  hopes  of  a 
cure.  But  if  it  be  recent  and  imperfcdl,  the  caufe  be¬ 
ing  only  in  the  coats  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  fub- 
jedt  young,  it  may  be  fometimes  cured.  Likewife  the 
periodical  gutta  ferena,  which  depends  only  on  the 
llagnation  of  the  blood,  may  alfo  be  removed.  But 
that  which  fucceeds  a  pally  or  other  difeafe  of  the 
head,  is  lcarcely  ever  vanquifhed. 

When  a  gutta  fenera  is  coming*  on,  the  horfe  at  firft 
appears  fhy,  efpeCially  to  Grangers;  when  he  is  brought 
into  the  light  he  pricks  up  his  ears,  and  raifes  up  his 
head  as  if  he  were  looking  at  the  light :  he  lifts  up 
his  feet  when  he  walks,  and  lets  them  down  with  fear. 
When  this  difeafe  is  quite  compleated,  he  will  run  his 
head  againll  a  wall. 

The  cure  of  the  gUtfa  ferena  is  a  very  difficult  talk; 
becaufe  it  is  hard  to  preferibe  remedies  that  reach  the 
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diftemper.  However  we  muft  try  to  difcufs  the  ftag- 
nating  humour  which  comprefies  the  nerves,  and  af¬ 
terwards  to  ftrengthen  the  parts  affeded.  When  the 
horfe  is  poor  and  low,  and  his  blood  watery,  we  may 
judge  ferum  to  be  the  caufe,  and  then  he  may  be  fired 
on  the  poll,  becaufe  an  adual  cautery,  by  exciting 
pain,  will  communicate  a  tremulous  and  vibratory 
motion  to  the  fine  fibres  of  the  brain,  and  remove  the 
ftagnating  humour,  efpecially  if  rowels  are  made  in  the 
neck  at  the  fame  time,  which  may  draw  off  the  hu¬ 
mours  from  the  part  affeded. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  difeafe  is  caufed  by  a  ftag- 
nation  of  the  blood,  as  when  a  horfe  is  plethoric,  then 
the  cure  muft  be  begun  by  bleeding  in  the  vein  neareft 
the  parts  affeded,  and  his  body  Ihould  always  be  kept 
open  by  emollient  clyfters  and  laxatives.  When  the 
difeafe  is  inveterate,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  cinnabar 
balls  as  the  only  anchor  of  hope,  which  may  be  com¬ 
pounded  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  valerian  root  and  fennel  feed ,  of  each  an  ounce ; 
of  cinnabar  of  antimony  half  an  ounce ;  of  oil  of  anni - 
feed  thirty  drops  ;  make  them  into  a  ball  with  common 
treacle ,  and  give  the  horfe  one  every  morning ,  except  the 
days  on  which  he  takes'  laxative  phyfic. 

The  two  firft  ingredients  are  very  good  to  ftrength- 
en  the  veffels,  and  together  with  the  cinnabar  are 
very  efficacious  in  opening  obftrudions. 

Befides  the  above,  it  will  be  proper  to  blow  freez¬ 
ing  powder  up  the  noftrils,  which  may  be  either  that 
mentioned  in  a  former  fedion,  or  the  extrad  of  the 
wood  of  guiacum,  which  wiil  purge  the  head  very 
ftrongly. 


Of  Moon-eyes,  or  Lippitudes. 

ALippitude  is  the  diftilling  of  a  fait,  fiiarp  hu¬ 
mour  fj  om  the  eyes,  with  pain,  rednefs  and 
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dimnefs  of  fight,  fornetimes  clofing  the  eye  up.  This 
diforder  has  been  called  a  moon-eye ,  from  the  fuppofed 
influence  the  moon  has  over  this  difeafe;  or  rather  be- 
caufe  it  fornetimes  returns  periodically,  and  as  it  has 
been  thought,  at  certain  phafes  of  the  moon. 

This  diforder  is  but  flight  when  there  is  no  blemifh 
in  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  though  there  is  a  fwelling 
of  the  eye-lids  with  rednefs  of  the  eye,  if  the  running 
grows  thick  and  condenfes. 

This  difeafe  generally  attacks  a  horfe  when  he  is 
pad  five  or  coming  fix,  at  which  time  the  eye-lids  be¬ 
gin  to  (well,  fornetimes  fo  much  as  to  be  fhut  up,  and 
a  clammy  water  runs  down  the  cheek,  fornetimes  in  a 
greater,  fornetimes  in  a  leffer  quantity.  Sometimes 
'  the  humour  is  fo  hot  and  corrofive  as  to  fcald  the 
cheeks  and  to  fetch  off  the  hair  as  far  as  it  reaches. 
The  veins  of  the  temples,  under  the  eye,  and  on  the 
Tides  of  the  nofe  are  generally  turgid. and  full  of  blood* 

It  does  not  attack  both  eyes  always  at  once,  but 
fornetimes  one  and  fornetimes  the  other.  In  fome  the 
eyes  run  but  little,  and  in  others  not  at  all;  but  then 
it  is  not  properly  this  difeafe ;  efpecially  if  the  eyes 
look  dcadifh,  funk,  and  perifhing.  Sometimes  the 
eyes  are  pretty  clear ;  at  others  thick  and  muddy,  of  a 
wheyifh  or  dulky  yellow  colour.  And  yet  at  bell  they 
are  never  fprightly,  but  look  more  weak  and  dead 
than  they  did  before  the  difeafe  began. 

The  feat  of  this  difeafe  is  generally  in  the  glands  of 
the  eyes,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  lachrymal  gland, 
placed  in  the  orbit  in  the  upper  part  of  the  greater  angle 
of  the  eye,  which  pours  out  a  fait  ferum  that  is  absor¬ 
bed  by  the  lachrymal  points,  and  conveyed  by  a  pecu¬ 
liar  dutft  into  the  nofe.  Likewife  in  the  leffer  corner  of 
the  eye  there  arefevera!  fmall  glandulous  bodies,  which 
diftil  a  thick  ferum.  Under  the  eye-lids  there  are 
other  glands  pi  .ced  in  a  row,  which  fend  out  an  hu¬ 
mour  more  glutinous  than  either  of  the  former.  Now 
the  excretory  duffs  of  thefe  glands  confiding  of  ner¬ 
vous 
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vous  and  fibrous  coats,  may  eafily  be  irritated  by  a  fait 
fubtile  ferum,  and  fo  be  crifped  up  or  comrade d  by 
fpaftns,  infomuch  that  the  reflux  of  the  blood  which 
is  brought  by  the  frnall  arteries,  may  be  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  prevented  by  the  conftridion  of  the  veins,  while 
the  gland ulous  tubes  may  be  enlarged  by  the  quantity 
of  the  fecreted  humour,  and  from  hence  may  p.oeeed 
a  great  effuGon  of  a  fait,  (harp  ferum. 

The  rednefs  and  pain  which  attends  this  diforder, 
may  be  attributed  to  the  acrimony  of  the  humour, 
which  in  this  cafe  greatly  abounds  with  fait  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  nature,  and  quite  different  from  that  which  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  other  excremental  fluid. 

With  regard  to  the  prognofticks,  this  difeafe,  as  was 
above  obferved,  is  apt  to  go  and  come,  but  without 
any  certainty  in  its  periods.  Sometimes  the  running 
will  ceafe  in  a  week,  fbmeumes  in  a  fortnight,  three 
weeks,  or  a  month,  and  then  it  will  return  again,  but 
the  time  is  uncertain,  and  indeed  depends  much  on  the 
method  that  is  taken  to  cure  this  difeafe.  If  this  dif¬ 
eafe  is  buffered  to  go  on,  or  cannot  be  cured,  in  two 
years  it  terminates  in  a  catarabl,  when  the  humour  is 
fo  hot,  fliarp,  and  vifeid,  as  to  inflame  the  eyes  and 
glue  them  up.  When  the  eyes  are  of  a  moderate  fize, 
properly  fhaped,  and  the  cpntinuance  of  the  diforder 
after  it  returns  Ihort  *,  when  they  look  clear  when  the 
humour  flops,  and  the  fight  continues  good,  there  are 
great  hopes  of  recovery.  When  the  humour  difiils 
only  from  one  eye  without  fluffing  to  the  other,  there 
is  reafon  to  expecl  a  cure,  or  at  leaft  to  fave  one  eye. 
When  the  diftemper  proceeds  from  a  violent  cold,  in 
confequence  of  which  the  eyes  may  be  clofed  up,  and 
the  diforder  may  return  feveral  times,  yet  with  proper 
management,  blindnefs  may  be  prevented.  The  eye 
fometimes  may  feem  darkened  with  a  fort  of  a  yellow 
cloud,  which  may  go  off  again  without  danger  to  the 
fight,  provided  there  is  no  natural  defect,  and  it  dis¬ 
appears  in  a  Ihort  time. 
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But  the  more  certain  figns  of  recovery,  are  the  fhorfc 
continuance  of  the  running,  and  the  flow  return  ;  when 
the  inflammation  and  fweliing  abates  *,  when  the  eyes 
that  feemed  to  fink  and  decay,  grow  plump  and  full; 
when  the  muddinefs  of  the  cornea,  if  any,  is  gone  off, 
and  the  pupil  looks  clear  and  transparent,  with  nothing 
.  difcoloured  behind  it ;  and  when  the  horfe  on  the  road 
proceeds  with  courage,  choofes  his  way,  and  leaves  off 
flatting.  But  when  the  eyes  look  flat  and  deprefied, 
and  decay  gradually,  it  is  a  fign  a  catarabl  is  forming, 
and  that  the  difeafe  will  terminate  in  blindnefs.  When 
there  is  a  natural  defedt  in  the  eyes,  or  this  difeafe  is 
hereditary,  no  remedies  will  reach  the  diforder. 

The  cure  is  to  be  attempted  by  fweetening  the  fait 
ferum  of  the  blood,  by  carrying  it  off  by  other  out¬ 
lets;  and  (lengthening  the  glands  by  external  reme¬ 
dies.  The  humours  may 'be  diverted  from  the  eye 
by  bleeding,  clyflers,  and  gentle  purges,  and  their 
acrimony  may  be  corrected  by  crude  antimony,  cinna¬ 
bar  of  antimony,  and  iEthiops  mineral.  The  eyes 
may  be  flrengthened  by  wild  valerian  root,  fennel 
feed,  rofemary  and  lavender  flower  made  into  balls  of 
two  or  three  ounces,  and  given  the  horfe  every  day, 
unlefs  he  has  had  a  clyfler  or  a  purge  ;  as  alfo  by  ex¬ 
ternal  applications. 

Outward  remedies,  which  have  been  rnofl  in  vogue 
for  the  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  ar ztutty,  lapis  calaminaris, 
and  while  vitriol.  But  it  is  but  lately  known  that 
they  are  all  three  the  offspring  of  zinc,  which  is  a 
lemimetal,  and  looks  not  much  unlike  block-tin.  La¬ 
pis  calaminaris,  properly  fpeaking,  is  the  oar  of  zinc*, 
tutty  is  the  recrement  of  zinc,  which  is  gained  by  mak¬ 
ing  brafs  with  copper  and  lapis  calaminaris  *,  and  white 
vitriol  is  made  by  diffolving  zinc  in  equal  parts  of  oil 
of  vitriol  and  water,  evaporating  the  water  and  fetting 
it  to  cryftallize. 

Bleeding  in  this  diforder  is  generally  proper,  unlefs 
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the  eyes  fink,  and  look  as  if  they  were  perifliing.  The 
eyes  may  be  walked  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  the 
following  water. 

T ake  of  white  vitriol  two  drams ;  of  camp  hire  one 
dram  •,  pour  a  pint  of  boiling  water  upon  them.  ;  and  when 
it  has  fettled  decant  off  the  clear  for  life.  It  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  eye  and  the  parts  about  it  with  a  bit  of  fpunge 
or  a  fine  rag. 

Or  mix  white  vitriol  with  frefh  butter,  and  put  a 
bit  of  the  fize  of  a  horfe-bean  into  the  greater  corner 
of  the  eye.  This  with  proper  internal  medicines  will 
often  prove  fufficient.  When  the  veins  that  lie  near 
the  eye  are  turgid  and  full  of  blood,  bathe  them  feve- 
ral  times  a  day  with  vinegar  or  verjuice,  till  they  are 
brought  to  their  natural  fize.  The  horfe  may  be 
purged  with  the  following  drink. 

Take  lenitive  ele oluary  and  cream  of  tartar ,  of  each 
four  ounces  \  of  epfom  fait  three  ounces  ;  of  folutive  Jyrup 
of  rojrs  two  ounces  :  mix  thefe  with  a  pint  of  warm  wa¬ 
ter  gruel ,  and  give  it  the  horfe  in  a  morning  fafting. 
Some  time  after,  his  feeds  Jhould  be  fc aided  bran ,  with 
moderate  exercife. 

To  attenuate  or  thin  the  blood,  and  keep  the  horle’s 
body  open,  the  following  may  be  given  once  a  week. 

T ake  of  Epfom  fait  an  ounce  \  Juccotrine  alces  and 
gum  guaiacum ,  of  each  half  an  ounce  :  make  them  into  a 
ball  with  common  treacle ,  and  roll  it  in  wheat  flour. 

On  the  intermediate  days  he  fhould  have  a  ball  made 
with  an  ounce  of  wild  valerian  root,  half  an  ounce  of 
cinnabar  of  antimony,  and  half  an  ounce  of  gum  guai¬ 
acum,  for  two  or  three  months,  till  his  eyes  look 
clear  and  well.  The  valerian  root  may  be  fometimes 
changed  for  the  fame  quantity  of  dried  lage  or  lavender 
flowers. 

When  the  horfe ’s  eyes  are  funk,  and  look  as  if  they 
were  going  to  perifh,  you  may  try  what  good  feeding 
will  do,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  oats  ;  for  when 
horfes  have  been  hard  worked  and  low  fed,  this  will 
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often  fucceed  without  any  other  means,  taking  care  at 
the  fame  time  to  let  his  labour  be  moderate.  You 
may  fafely  wafh  his  eyes  twice  a  day  with  two  parts  of 
water  and  one  of  brandy.  Salts  and  dyptic  medicines 
mull  be  forborne,  for  they  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Inftead  of  the  laxative  ball,  he  may  take  two  drams  of 
quickfilver  killed  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  and  mixt  with  half  an  ounce  of  fine  fuccotrine 
aloes,  and  the  lame  quantity  of  gum  guaiaeum,  made 
into  a  ball  with  common  treacle.  He  may  take  it 
every  other  day,  for  five  or  fix  times,  unlefs  it  makes 
him  dung  too  much,  which  it  feldom  does,  and  then 
it  mull  be  given  him  at  longer  intervals.  He  fhould 
be  kept  falling  two  or  three  hours  after  it,  and  then 
have  only  warm  water  and  fcalded  bran.  If  it  has  a 
tendency  to  falivation,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
forenels  of  his  mouth,  and  this  lad  may  be  difcovered 
by  his  manner  of  eating,  he  mud  be  fed,  with  water- 
gruel  for  two  or  three  days,  till  the  forenefs  is  gone  off; 
but  there  is  very  little  danger  of  this,  becaufe  the  quick¬ 
filver  almod  always  palfes  off  by  dool.  On  the  inter¬ 
mediate  days,  the  ball  mentioned  above  with  valerian 
root,  &c.  may  be  continued  ;  as  alfo  after  the  mercu¬ 
rial  courle  is  over. 

When  there  is  occafion  to  invigorate  the  blood,  and 
drengthen  the  folids,  you  may  mix  a  quart  of  clear  forge 
water  with  the  water  he  is  to  drink,  once  every  day. 
Or  you  may  boil  a  pound  of  the  (havings  of  lignum  vitre 
in  three  gallons  of  forge  water,  and  allow  him -a  quart 
a  day  as  before.  Or  you  may  add  a  pound  of  old 
rudy  nails  to  the  deception  of  lignum  vitas  in  fpring 
water,  while  it  is  boiling ;  or  a  pound  of  the  grofs 
powder  of  antimony  tied  in  a  rag.  The  antimony  in 
particular  will  be  very  proper  when  there  is  any  break¬ 
ings  out  in  the  head,  neck,  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Rowels  may  be  ferviceable  for  a  time  in  drawing  off 
the  offending  humour,  but  unlefs  the  blood  is  cleanfed 
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by  the  above  method,  the  difeafe  will  return  when  they 
are  dried  up. 

I  know  not  how  a  running  eye,  which  is  properly  a 
lippitude,  comes  by  the  name  of  moon  blind,  for  this 
is  more  truly  a  difpofition  to  a  cataraCt,  in  which  the 
eve  is  never  fhut  up  or  clofed,  or  runs,  but  it  looks 
thick  or  cloudy,  and  the  horfe  fees  little  or  nothing. 
If  at  the  fame  time  the  eye  finks,  and,  as  it  were,  dries 
away,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  a  cure,  fince  no  interna! 
remedies  will  reach  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe;  for  a  ca¬ 
taract  being  an  opacity  of  the  cryftalline  humour  of 
the  eye,  attended  with  a  hardnefs  when  it  is  ripe,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  it  will  not  yield  to  remedies,  it  can¬ 
not  be  denied,  but  the  belt  authors  who  have  wrote 
upon  this  fubjeCt  are  very  confufed  in  their  accounts  of 
moon-blindnefs  ;  but  if  the  iymptoms  are  attended  to, 
there  is  no  danger  of  making  any  miitake. 


Of  Spots,  Films,  and  the  Haw  of  the  Jlye. 
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WHEN  a  horfe  has  had  an  ulcer  or  wound  of 
the  eye,  there  will  remain  a  cicatrix  or  fear  in 
the  lame  manner  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  When 
it  happens  in  the  tranfparent  cornea,  it  appears  like  a 
white  fpot,  more  or  lefs  extended,  and  more  or  lefs 
thick,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  wound  or  ulcer. 
The  fpot  generally  looks  fmooth  and  fhining,  and 
fometimes  is  eminent  and  unequal.  In  the  opake  cor¬ 
nea  it  feldom  appears  at  all,  or  at  moft  very  little,  on 
account  of  the  white  colour  of  the  membrane  of  the 
conjunctive. 

There  are  feveral  cicatrices  of  the  cornea,  but  efpe- 
cialiy  thofe  of  the  tranfparent  cornea  oppofite  to  the 
pupil  which  diminifh  the  fight.  Thofe  that  are  very 
fuperficial  hurt  the  fight  but  little,  but  thofe  that  lie 
deeper  may  entirely  deprive  the  horfe  of  vifion.  Since 
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thefe  are  altogether  incurable,  whatever  home  may  pre¬ 
tend.,  I  fhall  fay  no  more  about  them. 

There  is  a  fpot  in  the  eye,  that  is  caufed  by  a  hu¬ 
mour  which  is  congefted  between  the  coats  of  the  eye  : 
when  this  hardens,  the  fpot  is  formed.  Sometimes 
they  are  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  millet  feed,  and 
when  they  are  larger,  they  never  lpread  farther.  If 
they  fhould  chance  to  ulcerate,  they  may  be  readily 
healed  with  the  powder  of  Florentine  orris  and  fugar 
candy  ^  or  with  the  fapphire  coloured  water  of  the 
Ihops. 

The  lencoma  or  albugo  is  a  white  fuperflcial  fpot 
on  the  transparent  cornea,  which  hurts  the  fight  while 
it  continues.  It  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  a  cicatrix 
which  is  white  and  fbining,  by  its  being  of  a  dull 
■white nefs  like  chalk.  It  is  likewife  attended  with  a 
flight  fluxion,  a  frnall  inflammation  and  pain,  and 
happens  without  any  precedent  ulcer.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  known  from  an  ulcer,  becaufe  in  this  there  is 
a  folution  of  continuity,  and  in  an  albugo  there  is  none. 
When  this  diforder  has  continued  a  long  while,  an  ul¬ 
cer  of  the  cornea  may  be  apprehended,  which  leayes  a 
cloud  after  it  is  healed  that  will  never  difappear.  But 
while  it  is  recent,  it  may  be  removed  without  leaving 
any  trace  behind  it  *3  for  this  realbn  we  ought  to  cure  it 
as  foon  as  pofilble. 

Some  take  it  off  with  the  gall  of  a  pike  or  partridge, 
or  the  juice  of  celandine  *,  and  if  thefe  are  too  Ibarp, 
they  muft  be  mixt  with  a  little  of  the  folution  of  gum 
tragacanth  :  or  you  may  take  a  fheet  of  paper,  and 
make  it  up  like  a  funnel ;  then  fet  fire  to  the  wide  end 
of  it,  and  as  it  burns,  a  frnall  quantity  of  oil  will  de¬ 
fee  nd  to  the  narrow  part  :  apply  a  drop  of  this  to  the 
fpot  with  a  feather,  firft  diluted  with  fpittle.  Some 
ufe  the  oil  of  box  in  the  fame  manner.  Half  an  hour 
after  the  ufe  of  any  of  thefe,  the  eye  muft  be  walked 
with  water  mixt  with  a  little  brandy,  and  the  medicine 
piuft  not  be  applied  again  till  the  next  day. 
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The  following  liniment  is  excellent  in  this  cafe, 
'which  mud  be  applied  with  a  foft  feather  to  the  foot, 

T ake  half  a  dram  of  myrrhs  five  grains  of  camphrre , 
and  as  much  of  the  white  vitriol  :  rub  thefe  together 
with  two  drams  of  honey  and  as  much  fennel  water  as 
will  bring  them  to  the  confiftence  of  a  foft  liniment. 

Or  you  may  make  a  powder  with  Florentine  orris, 
myrrh,  and  fugar  candy,  half  a  dram  of  each  ;  and 
fifteen  grains  of  white  vitriol.  A  little  of  this  may 
be  blown  up  the  noftrils  with  a  quill.  When  the  fpoc 
is  vanished,  you  mud  compleat  the  cure  with  the  eye¬ 
water  mentioned  in  the  fe&ion  of  fuperficial  ulcers. 
Films  are  to  be  removed  in  the  fame  manner.  When 
the  albugo  is  obdinate,  make  ufe  of  the  powder  with 
glafs,  mentioned  below. 

The  haws  or  pterygium  is  a  fleiliy  excre fee  nee, 
which  generally  begins  in  the  greater  angle  of  the  eye, 
and  in  procefs  of  time  extends  itlelf  like  a  wing  along 
the  con j  undive,  as  far  as  the  outward  circle  of  the  iris. 
Sometimes  it  reaches  no  farther  than  the  corner  of  the 
eye  in  which  it  v/as  bred.  When  it  is  recent  and  (mail, 
it  will  fometimes  yield  to  remedies,  particularly  the 
following  powder. 

T ake  of  cuttle-fijh  bone  a  fcruple  %  of  glafs  ten  grains ; 
of  white  vitriol  fifteen  grains  \  of  Florentine  orris  half 
a  dram  j  of  fugar  candy  a  dram  :  reduce  thefe ,  efpeciaHy 
the  glafs ,  into  very  fine  powder.  Blow  fome  of  this  on 
the  haw  three  or  four  times  a  day  with  a  opuilf  and  wajh 
the  eye ,  half  an  hour  each  time ,  with  water  mixt  with  a 
little  brandy. 

The  glafs  ferves  to  cut  and  excoriate  the  furface  of 
the  haw,  to  give  way  for  the  duid  contained  in  its 
veffels  ;  and  to  excite  at  the  fame  time  a  flight  fuppu- 
ration,  as  well  as  to  procure  a  pafiage  for  the  other 
remedies.  Some  make  a  powder  with  equal  parts  of 
fugar  candy  and  crydal.  The  following  coliirium  is 
likewile  good  for  this  purpofe. 

Fake  of  verdigreafe  a  fcruple  $  of  Roman  vitriol  cal¬ 
cined 
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dried  to  a  rednefs  fifteen  grams  ;  borax  and  pumice  ft  one, 
of  each  twelve  grains  \  of  fugar  candy  a  dram :  mix 
them  with  four  ounces  of  the  juice  of  celandine  in  which  a 
little  gum  arable  has  been  difj'olved.  Apply  a  little  of 
this  with  a  feather  five  or  fix  times  a  day ,  firft  fhaking 
the  vial. 

When  a  haw  covers  part  of  the  eye  there  is  a  ligament 
runs  along  the  verge  of  it  that  becoms  horny  like  a 
griftle,  which  binds  or  cornpreffes  the  eye.  In  this 
cafe,  and  likewife  when  the  diforder  will  not  yield  to 
other  medicines,  we  mud  come  to  manual  operation  *, 
this  is  performed  by  taking  hold  of  the  membrane  with 
a  fmall  fine  hook,  and  cutting  off  fo  much  of  the  ca¬ 
runcle  as  looks  moift  or  fpungy,  with  part  of  the  mem¬ 
brane  and  griftle  that  makes  a  preffure  on  the  eye. 
This  done,  cLrefs  it  with  honey  of  rofes.  But  if  after 
this  the  eye  continues  very  .moift,  fo  as  to  be  like  to 
breed  proud  flefh,  it  whl  be  proper  to  blow  in  equal 
parts  of  burnt  alum  and  double  refined  fugar  twice  a 
day.  In  fome  cafes  it  may  be  touched  with  blue  vi¬ 
triol  to  keep  down  the  flefh. 


Of  Bruises  and  Wounds  of  the  Eye. 


AHorfe  is  very  liable  to  blows  upon,  and  bruifes 
of  the  eyes  •,  and  yet  they  are  feldom  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  as  might.be  apprehended:  for  fometimes  an 
accident  of  this  kind  will  make  the  homey  coat  of  the 
eyes  turn  quite  white,  and  yet  they  will  come  to  them- 
felves  in  a  few  days,  only  by  bathing  it  with  cold 
fpring  water,  by  the  help  of  a  fpunge,  four  or  five 
times  a  day.  Or, 

Take  a  quarter  of  an  Gunce  of  dried  white  rofes ,  and 
pour  thereon  a  pint  of  boiling  water  \  when  it  is  cold , 
dijfolve  in  it  a  Jcruple  of  white  vitriol ,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  the  fugar  of  lead  for  an  eye -water. 


When 
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When  the  eye  is  fwelled  or  inflamed,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  bleed  the  horfe,  and  bathe  it  with  the  above 
eye-wa  er.  When  the  cafe  is  bad,  beat  a  dram  of 
rock  alum  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  till  they  turn 
to  a  kind  of  a  curd  :  fpread  this  upon  a  pledget,  and 
bind  it  gently  over  the  eye,  renewing  it  when  it  is  dry. 
Or  lay  conferve  of  rofes  on  a  cloth,  and  apply  it  in 
the  fame  manner. 

When  the  eye  is  naturally  good,  and  has  not  been 
harrafled  with  improper  applications,  it  may  be  reco¬ 
vered,  though  the  cafe  is  feemingly  defperate.  For 
inflan ce,  when  there  is  a  defluxion  on  the  eye,  or  the 
eye-lids  are  fwelled  and  moift,  or  the  eye  is  inflamed, 
or  is  fo  full  of  anguifh  thaVthe  horfe  will  not  or  can¬ 
not  open  it,  then  ftronger  applications  may  be  made 
ule  of,  if  the  alum  curd  will  not  do  alone. 

T ake  of  rofe  water  four  ounces  ;  of  honey  of  rofes  an 
ounce ;  •  white  vitriol  and  fugar  of  lead,  of  each  thirty 
grains  :  mioc  them  for  an  eye-water . 

Sometimes  a  fpoonful  or  two  of  red  port  wine  may 
be  added,  efpecially  if  a  thin  humour  runs  from  the 
eye.  When  there  is  any  blemifh,  or  fcurf  or  fear  re¬ 
mains  upon  the  eye,  then  blow  equal  parts  of  white 
vitriol  and  double  refined  fugar  into  it,  night  and 
morning,  till  the  eye  begins  to  look  clear,  and  then 
the  eye-water  will  be  fuflicient  alone,  once  a  day,  till 
the  cure  is  completed.  When  there  is  a  confiderable 
fluxion  on  the  eye,  rowels  will  help  to  divert  the  hu¬ 
mours,  and  the  horfe  is  to  be  fed  with  fcaided  bran  for 
two  or  three  days,  inflead  of  oats. 

JVonnds  of  the  eye  are  not  mortal,  but  on  the 
contrary  may  be  eafily  cured  :  yet  thofe  that  are  very 
bad,  are  not  without  danger,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  lofs  of  fight,  but  becaufe  of  the  troublefome  fymp- 
toms  that  may  attend  them  fuch  as  fluxions,  inflam¬ 
mation,  pain,  &c. 

When  wounds  of  the  eye  are  not  large  •  when  they 
don’t  change  the  difpofmon  of  the  internal  parts ; 

when 
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when  they  are  not  feated  on  the  tranfparent  cornea, 
ewer  againft  the  pupil  ;  and  when  they  heal  readily 
without  fupervening  accidents,  they  will  do  no  damage 
to  the  fight,  though  they  penetrate  the  cornea,  and 
let  out  the  watery  humour. 

But  when  they  are  confiderable,  and  change  the 
difpofition  of  the  internal  parts*,  when  they  are  quite 
crofs  the  tranfparent  cornea  *,  or  when  they  are  final  1, 
if  they  are  attended  with  a  fluxion,  inflammation,  or 
other  accidents,  they  are  almoft  always  followed  with 
lofs  of  fight-,  and  this  on  account  of  the  large  cica¬ 
trices  that  remain,  or  by  reafon  of  the  ulcers,  abfeefifes 
or  great  fuppurations  that  fupervene,  and  are  often  the 
deftrudlion  of  this  noble  organ. 

Wounds  of  the  eyes  that  are  made  with  fharp  inftru- 
ments  are  more  eafy  to  cure,  cceteris  paribus ,  than 
thofe  that  are  made  with  blunt  weapons.  Thole  that 
are  made  on  the  fide  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  without 
hurting  the  mufcles  of  the  eye,  are  eafy  to  heal ;  but 
when  the  mufcles  or  nerves  are  offended,  or  the  eye  is 
drawn  more  to  one  fide  than  the  other,  or  there  is  a 
palfy  of  the  eye,  or  an  abfeefs  formed  therein,  the 
conl'equences  are  commonly  bad. 

In  curing  wounds  of  the  eyes  we  fhould  be  attentive 
to  prevent  fluxions,  inflammations,  and  pain,  which 
are  the  mod  common  fymptoms  that  attend  thefe  ac¬ 
cidents.  This  may  be  done  by  bleeding,  and  repeat¬ 
ing  it  occafionally  by  roweling  under  the  jaws,  the 
bread  or  belly,  especially  when  the  eye  is  much  fwelled 
or  inflamed  by  clyders,  and  by  a  laxative  diet  with 
fealded  bran.  If  there  be  any  drange  body  left  flick¬ 
ing  in  the  eye,  or  between  the  globe  and  the  eye-lids, 
it  mud  be  taken  out. 

In  the  cure  it  will  be  proper  to  drop  pigeons  blood 
into  the  eye,  or  bread  milk,  or  cows  milk  with  a  little 
faflron  infufed  therein,  which  will  prevent  an  inflam¬ 
mation  and  plain.  Then  dip  compreffes  in  rofe  water 
and  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  together,  renewing  the 

drefr 
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dre-flings  five  or  fix  times  a  day.  Or  you  may  mix  a 
dram  of  tinclure  of  myrrh  with  an  ounce  of  honey  of 
roles,  and  dip  loft  lint  therein.  In  this  cafe,  dreffing 
once  a  day  will  fuffice  till  it  is  cured. 

When  the  cornea  is  only  prick:  by  a  thorn  or  other- 
wife,  and  the  aqueous  humour  fhould  run  out,  it  will 
fill  again  in  a  day  or  two’s  time,  as  I  have  feveral 
times  obferved.  When  there  is  no  great  inflammation 
a  wound  in  the  cornea  will  heal  infenfibly.  But  if  the 
inflammation  is  confiderable,  it  will  open  the  wound 
and  let  the  watery  humour  out  again,  which  had  been 
renewed  and  kept  in  before,  and  fometimes  the  eye^ 
will  become  quite  empty,  and  therefore  we  fhould  al¬ 
ways  diftrufl:  this  fort  of  wounds.  But  to  prevent 
this  as  much  as  poflihle,  we  fhould  dip  two  pieces  of 
good  flannel,  of  the  breadth  of  two  hands,  in  the  fob 
lowing  fomentation,  letting  them  foak,  and  then  wring 
out  one,  and  apply  it  very  warm,  but  not  too  hot, 
over  the  wounded  eye-,  and  when  the  firft  begins  to 
cool,  apply  the  other.  Let  this  be  done  alternately 
for  half  an  hour,  keeping  the  fomentation  hot  enough 
for  the  purpofe.  This  management  may  be  repeated 
twice  a  day,  or  oftner,  till  the  fwelling  begins  to  flnk, 
and  the  wound  dilcharges  laudable  matter. 

T ake  camomile  flowers ,  elder  flowers  and  red  rofes ,  all 
dried ,  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  of  marfh-mallow  leaves 
an  ounce  \  of  fal  ammoniac  half  an  ounce :  pour  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  upon  them  three  pints .  When  the  infuflon  is 
almoft  cold ,  ftrain  it  of, \  and  then  add  half  a  pint  of  red 
port  wine .  It  muft  be  heated  again  to  dip  the  flannel  in . 
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Of  Pustules,  Aescesses  and  Ulcers  of  the 
Horny  Coat  of  the  Eye. 

Ustules  which  fometimes  appear  on  the 
hornv  coat  of  the  eye  are  of  two  forts,  pb/yc- 
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ten#,  and  puftules  properly  fo  called.  The  former 
are  like  fmall  biifters,  the  latter  lie  a  little  deeper,  and 
are  filled  with  purulem  matter,  like  pimples  on  the 
face.  Thefe  disorders  are  generally  the  confequences 
of  the  inflammation  of  the  eye,  when  the  blood  con¬ 
tained  in  the  enlarged  veflfels  does  not  difperfe,  but 
turns  acrid  and  corrodes  the  part  in  which  it  lies,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  acrid  ferum  occafions  phlyc- 
tenas,  and  the  red  part  puftules. 

As  the  phlyCtenre  are  tranfparent,  they  appear  to  be 
of  the  colour  of  that  part  of  the  eye  in  which  they 
arife.  When  puftules  arife  on  the  conjunctive  coat 
of  the  eye,  they  are  reddifti  at  firft,  and  afterwards 
white.  But  when  they  are  on  the  tranfparent  cornea, 
they  look  dufky  at  firft,  and  in  time  turn  white.  All 
the  danger  lies  in  their  turning  to  ill-conditioned  ul¬ 
cers  ;  and  if  they  do,  they  are  very  hard  to  heal. 
PhylClenae  are  not  fo  bad  as  puftules  •,  and  they  are 
neither  of  them  fo  dangerous  on  the  conjunctive  as  on 
the  tranfparent  cornea.  When  they  are  over-againft 
the  pupil  they  are  word  of  all. 

The  cure  of  both  are  alike-,  and  if  they  feem  to  be 
dangerous,  you  muft  begin  with  bleeding ;  keeping 
his  body  open,  and  make  rowels  as  in  the  laft  fe&ion. 
Alfo  diffolve  five  or  fix  grains  of  fugar  of  lead  in  three 
ounces  of  rofe  water,  and  dip  a  comprefs  in  rofe  water 
and  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  together,  and  lay  it 
over  the  eye  This  muft  be  removed  five  or  fix  times 
in  a  day.  When  they  are  attended  with  pain,  fteepas 
much  faffron  in  new  milk  as  will  make  it  of  a  fine 
yellow,  and  mix  it  with  an  equal  part  of  the  mucilage 
of  quinces,  and  drop  in  a  little  of  the  mixture  warm. 
Afterwards  lay  a  comprefs  over  the  eye  dipt  in  the 
fame  mixture,  and  renew  it  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Note,  this  mixture  muft  be  frefh  every  day  with 
new  milk.  The  mucilage  is  made  ufe  of  becaufe  it 
is  a  little  anodyne,  and  fheathes  the  acrid  particles  that 
offend  the  eye,  as  well  as  it  gives  a  body  to  the  mix¬ 
ture 
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ture,  that  it  may  lie  on  longer  without  drying.  Wh~n 
the  pudules  Teem  to  give  way,  mix  a  little  brandy 
with  fennel  water,  and  wadi  the  eye  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  which  will  ftrengthen  the  eye,  and 
bring  it  to  itfelf  the  fooner. 

When  the  pudule  tends  to  a  fuppuration,  apply 
fome  drops  of  the  following  eye-water  to  it  ten  or 
twelve  times  a  day. 

Take  the  root  of  mar fh  mallow s>  camomile  flowers  and 
melilot i  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Boil  them  a  little  while 
in  rofe  water  and  fennel  water ,  of  each  fix  ounces  *,  then 
add  a  fcruple  of  faflron ,  and  ftrain  off  the  decodlion. 

Likewiie  dip  a  comprefs  in  this  water,  and  lay  it 
over  the  eyes,  as  before  directed.  When  the  pudules 
are  long  before  they  break,  open  them  with  the  point 
of  a  lancet  or  needle,  to  prevent  the  matter  from  cor¬ 
roding  the  cornea,  and  rendering  the  ulcer  more  deep, 
which  will  be  attended  with  a  larger  cicatrix. 

When  the  pudules  break  of  themfelves,  *or  have 
been  opened,  drop  five  or  fix  drops  of  the  following 
eye  water  into  the  eye  feveral  times  a  day. 

Take  of  lime-water  a  pint  *,  of  fal  ammoniac  a  dram : 
let  them  ftand  in  a  copper  vefl'el  till  the  water  becomes  of 
a  fine  fly  •  colour,  and  th*n  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 

An  abfcefs  of  the  cornea  is  often  a  confequence  of 
a  great  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  when  it  does  not 
terminate  by  refolution.  It  fometimes  arifes  fponta- 
neoudy,  like  other  abfcefles,  from  a  hot,  acrid  lerum, 
or  from  an  extravafation  of  the  horny  coat  from  ex¬ 
ternal  violence. 

It  differs  from  phly6lense  and  pudules  in  being  more 
deep,  and  the  matter  that  forms  it  more  thick. 
While  this  abfcefs  is  forming,  the  inflammation  is 
violent,  and  the  pain  is  great,  which  continue  till  the 
pys  is  formed.  Sometimes  the  abfcefs  is  fo  fmall  as  to 
take  up  no  more  room  than  a  pudule,  and  fometimes 
it  is  fo.  large  as  to  take  up  a  good  part  of  the  cornea. 
When  the  pus  is  collected  between  the  pellicles  of  the 
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external  furface  of  the  cornea,  the  tumour  will  point 
outward,  like  a  nail  ;  w'hen  in  the  middle,  it  is  fiat 
and  deprefled  ;  and.  when  more  inwardly,  there  is  no 
tumour  on  the  outfide. 

The  abfcefs  of  the  cornea  is  a  very  troublefome  dif- 
eafe,  becaufe  it  is  often  attended  with  lofs  of  fight, 
either  on  account  of  the  deep  cicatrix  it  leaves  behind 
it,  or  from  the  ulcer  it  may  happen  to  turn  to,  which 
is  always  very  malignant.  Befides,  the  horny  coat 
is  fometimes  eaten  through,  and  then  the  watery  hu¬ 
mour  will  run  out,  which  is  often  attended  with  a  dif- 
placing  of  the  reft  of  the  humours;  or,  laftly,  the 
whole  may  fuppurate,  or,  at  leaft,  a  part  of  it,  when 
the  abfcefs  breaks  into  the  eye. 

The  fmaller  the  abfcefs  is,  the  lefs  is  the  malignity, 
and  may  be  fooneft  healed.  Thofe  which  are  on  the 
outfide  of  this  coat  are  not  fo  bad  as  thofe  which  lie 
in  the  middle  of  it;  and  thofe  are  ftill  worfe  which 
are  formed  near  the  internal  furface.  Thofe  likewife 
which  are  formed  in  the  opake  cornea  are  not  fo  bad  as 
thofe  in  the  tranfparent  cornea;  and  the  nearer  they 
are  to  the  middle  of  the  pupil,  the  more  dangerous 
are  the  confequences.  ' 

In  the  cure  of  this  abfcefs,  we  muft  make  ufe  of 
medicines  as  well  general  as  particular.  The  general 
are  bleeding,  roweling,  clyfters,  and  laxatives,  as  be¬ 
fore  directed.  When  the  inflammation  begins  to  abate, 
and  the  matter  that  is  collected  does  net  appear  to  be 
of  a  bad  quality,  you  may  attempt  to  difperfe  it  by  a 
deco&ion  of  the  flowers  of  camomile  and  melilor,  and 
the  feeds  of  fennel,  in. equal  quantities,  in  rofe  water* 
to  which  add  faffron  enough  to  colour  it,  and  fome 
drops  of  the  tinblure  of  myrrh.  The  eye  may  be 
■walked  with  this,  and  compreflfes  laid  over  it  as  ufuab 

When  this  or  the  like  medicines  do  not  difeufs  the 
humour,  w?e  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  laft  remedy, 
which'is  to  open  the  abfcefs  with  the  point  of  a  lancet' 
to  let  out  the  pus,  without  waiting  till  it  breaks  of  it- 

fdf. 
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felf.  The  lancet  mud  be  applied  to  the  mod  promi¬ 
nent  part  of  the  abfcefs,  and  penetrate  fo  deep  as  to 
reach  the  matter  that  is  formed,  taking  care,  as  the 
lancet  is  withdrawing,  to  make  the  aperture  as  wide  as 
the  femidiameter  of  the  abfcefs. 

Immediately  after  the  opening  you  may  apply  new 
milk  tinCtured  with  fafFron,  or  any  other  anodyne  ap¬ 
plication,  to  eafe  the  pain  ;  and  then  the  eye-water 
with  lime-water  and  fal  ammoniac  defcribed  above. 

Ulcers  of  the  conjunctive  and  tranfparent  cornea  are 
common  diforders,  being  the  confequence  of  inflam¬ 
mations,  pudules,  abfceflTes  and  wounds  ;  as  alfo  of 
the  fluxions  of  fharp  corrofive  humours,  which  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  glands  of  the  eyes,  by  continuing 
therein,  caufe  a  folution  of  the  continuity. 

Ulcers  are  either  fuperflciai  or  profound.  The  fu- 
perflcial  are  ufually  caufed  by  fharp  corrofive  humours, 
which  eat  into  the  eye;  or  by  phlyCtense,  or  by  flight 
hurts  of  the  eye.  There  are  four  kinds  of  thefe  ulcers, 
which  only  differ  in  degree.  The  fir  A  is  a  flight  ulcer 
which  appears  like  a  kind  of  mid  upon  the  tranfpa¬ 
rent  cornea,  and  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
it :  this  is  nothing  but  the  beginning  of  an  ulcer,  and 
is  feated  in  the  furface  thereof,  which  fome  have  called, 
but  improperly,  the  cuticle.  When  this  is  healed  in 
time,  it  leaves  no  cicatrix  behind  it. 

The  fecond  is  an  ulcer  like  the  former;  but  is  feme* 
what  more  deep  and  more  white,  and  generally  takes 
up  lefs  room.  When  it  is  cured,  it  leaves  a  flight  ci¬ 
catrix  behind  it,  which  a  little  incommodes  the  fight 
when  it  lies  over  the  pupil. 

The  third  is  a  round  ulcer  and  deeper  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  fucceeds  the  opening  of  pudules,  looking 
white  when  in  the  tranfparent  cornea,  and  appears 
reddifn  when  on  the  conjunctive:  when  this  is  feated 
on  the  pupil  it  obfeures  the  fight  after  it  is  healed. 

The  fourth  is  a  corroding  painful  ulcer,  rough  and 
unequal,  of  an.adi  colour,  appearing  like  a  lock  of 
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wool,  when  feated  on  the  tranfparent  cornea.  This  is 
the  worft  of  the  fuperficial  ulcers,  becaufe  it  is  apt  to 
degenerate  into  one  that  is  deep  and  fordid.  When 
healed  it  leaves  a  thicker  cicatrix  behind  it  than  the 
former. 

Deep  ulcers  are  either  caufed  by  the  opening  of  an 
abfcefs,  or  from  other  caufes.  They  are  divided  into 
three  kinds:  the  firft  is  deep,  narrow,  and  hard,  and 
when  it  is  feated  on  the  tranfparent  cornea,  it  does  not 
change  the  colour,  nor  grow  white  after  the  cicatri¬ 
zation  of  the  ulcer.  When  it  affedts  the  conjun&ive, 
it  is  red  on  the  edges,  and  blackifn  in  the  middle. 
The  lecond  is  like  the  former,  but  larger.  The  third 
is  a  fordid  ulcer,  and  the  matter  that  runs  from  it  is 
thick  and  of  a  bad  quality. 

It  muft  be  owned,  the  diflindlion  of  thefe  ulcers  is 
not  very  material  *,  for  the  nature  of  them  will  readily 
appear  upon  infpedtion,  as  well  as  their  differences ; 
their  names  being  of  little  fignification. 

The  prognoses  of  ulcers  may  be  drawn  from  the 
difficulty  there  is  in  healing  them  ♦,  from  the  pain  and 
inflammation  that  attends  them  •,  from  the  nature  of 
the  ulcerated  parts,  and  the  fymptoms  that  accom¬ 
pany  them,  fuch  as  the  rupture  of  the  cornea,  the 
fungous  flefh,  the  fiflula,  and  the  nature  of  the  cica¬ 
trices-.  In  particular,  ulcers  that  occupy  the  conjunc¬ 
tive  are  not  fo  dangerous  as  thofe  that  appear  on  the 
tranfparent  cornea,  much  lefs  on  the  pupil.  Super¬ 
ficial  ulcers  are  eafieft  to  heal,  and  deep  ulcers  are  at¬ 
tended  with  the  moft  dangerous  confequences.  WThen 
a  thin,  corrofive  matter  flovs  from  an  ulcer,  which 
corrodes  the  adjacent  parts,  they  are  clean  fed  with 
great  difficulty,  and  threaten  the  deftrudtion  of  the 
whole  eye. 

In  curing  an  ulcer  when  it  is  fuperficial,  ufe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  eye-water. 

T ake  three  ounces  of  rofe  water ,  and  dijfolve  in  it  ten 
grains  of  gum  arabic.  fhen  add  five  grains  of  white 

vitriol 
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vitriol,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  fugar  of  lead ,  and 
twenty  grams  of  fugar  candy.  Make  them  warm ,  that 
they  may  dijfolve  the  fooner. 

Apply  a  few  drops  to  the  grieved  part  ten  or  twelve 
times  a  day,  and  lay  a  comprefs  over  the  eye,  dipt  in  a 
mixture  of  rofe  water  and  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten 
together.  Or,  inftead  of  this,  you  may  make  it  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  rofe  water,  ten  grains  of  camphire, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  white  vitriol,  wirh  a  fcruple 
of  fugar  candy.  The  camphire  muft  be  rubbed  with 
the  fugar  candy,  and  the  water  poured  thereon  by  lit* 
tie  and  little.  But  it  will  diflolve  more  intimately  if 
it  be  ground  with  a  third  part  of  a  blanched  almond 
firft,  and  then  add  the  fugar  candy. 

The  camphire,  by  the  fubtilty  of  its  parts,  makes 
its  way  into  the  coats  of  the  eye,  and  attenuates  the 
grofs  matter  •,  and  by  its  balfamic  qualities  corredfs  the 
malignity  of  the  humours.  When  the  ulcer  is  not 
cleanfed  by  thefe  means,  the  eye-water  may  be  made 
ftronger,  by  encreafing  the  quantity  of  the  dry  ingre¬ 
dients.  But  in  all  thefe  cafes  the  effedls  of  the  reme¬ 
dies  muft  be  duly  attended  to  *,  for  inftance,  when  an 
ulcer  of  the  eye  dries  up  and  grows  hot,  inftead  of 
being  cleanfed,  we  may  conclude  the  remedy  is  too 
ftrong,  and  then  it  muft  be  rendered  weaker  by  in- 
creafing  the  quantity  of  water.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  an  ulcer  is  ioo  moift,  and  grows  foul,  we  may 
judge  the  collyrium  is  too  weak,  and  then  the  water 
muft  be  decreafed.  But  when  the  fuppuration  is  lau¬ 
dable,  the  ulcer  grows  cleaner,  and  the  inflammation 
abates,  the  fame  medicines  may  be  continued  till  ano¬ 
ther  indication  arifes. 

When  the  ulcer  is  deep,  without  any  great  degree 
of  malignity,  which  is  known  by  its  white  colour  and 
evennefs,  by  the  matter  not  being  acrid,  and  by  the 
flightnefs  of  the  inflammation,  the  following  collyri¬ 
um  may  be  ufed. 

N  4 
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T ake  four  ounces  of,  rofe  water  and  fennel  water ,  and 
diffolve  fifteen  grains  of  gum  tragacanth  therein  :  then  add 
aloes  0}  myrrh ,  of  each  a  fcruple ;  camphire  and  white 
vitriol ,  of  each  eight  grains  \  a  fcruple  of  prepared 
tutty ,  half  a  dram  of  fiugar  candy :  diffove  them 

as  much  as  may  he  in  the  above  water ,  and  then  ftrain 
them  through  a  fine  rag . 

When  there  are  figns  of  malignity,  or  when  the 
edges  of  the  ulcer  appear  callous,  and  the  bottom 
difcoloured,  with  a  hot,  fharp  defluxion,  and  an  in¬ 
flammation,  it  muft  be  corrected  by  collyriums  of  a 
ftronger  nature  ;  thus, 

Take  rofe  water  and  fennel  water,  of  each  two  ounces , 
prepared  tutty ,  fugar  of  lead ,  crocus  of  antimony  wafhed 
and  prepared ,  and  myrrh ,  of  each  a  fcruple  ;  of  fugar 
4  candy  half  a  dram  ;  of  gum  tragacanth  fifteen  grains  •,  0/ 
faffron  fix  grains .  Firft  diffolve  the  gum  tragacanth  in 
the  water ,  //^  reft,  taking  care  that  thofe 

ingredients  which  will  not  diffolve  may  he  in  very  fine 
powder.  The  crocus  may  he  had  at  the  fhops  ready 
wafhed . 

This  may  be  ufed  as  the  other  eye-water;  but  in 
the  intermediate  times  of  application,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  ufe  the  anodyne  collyrium,  with  cows  milk 
tindtured  with  faffron,  mixt  with  mucilage  of  quince 
feeds,  to  eafe  the  pain,  and  to  foften  the  ulcer. 

When  a  biackifh  thick  matter  diflils  from  the  ulcer, 
it  is  then  malignant,  and  the  rupture  of  the  cornea  is 
to  be  apprehended,  and  therefore  we  muft  endeavour 
to  prevent  it  as  foon  as  we  can. 

T ake  of  rofe  water  four  ounces ;  of  verdigreafe  fifteen 
grains ;  of  camphire  ten  grains  ;  of  myrrh  a  fcruple ;  of 
fugar  candy  half  a  dram.  Firft  diffolve  ten  grains  of 
fugar  candy  in  the  water ,  and  then  mix  them  well  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  marble  mortar ,  pouring  on  the  water  by  little 
and  little  at  a  time.  ■  Difiilled  verdigreafe  will  be  beft, 
becaufe  it  is  free  jrom  impurities • 
f  •  ‘  '  ;■  ",  .  '  :  ‘  '  Or 
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Or  inftead  of  this,  you  may  mix  fifteen  grains  of  blue 
vitriol,  commonly  called  the  blue  ft  one  \  a  fcruple  of 
myrrh,  and  a  dram  of  the  honey  of  rofes,  with  the 
fame  waters.  Thefe  need  only  be  applied  three  times 
a  day,  making  ufe  of  anodyne  collyriums  in  the  in¬ 
termediate  times  As  foon  as  the  matter  begins  to  be 
white,  all  of  a  colour,  and  thick,  while  the  other 
fymptoms  difappear,  then  we  may  ufe  the  others  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  to  heal  it  and  dry  it  up.  Or  it  may 
be  done  by  the  following  powder,  a  few  grains  of 
which  is. to  be  blown  into  the  eye  upon  the  ulcer  with 
a  quill. 

Take  of  white  vitriol  fifteen  grains  *,  of  aloes  a  fcru¬ 
ple  •,  of  fugar  of  lead  ten  grains  ;  of  tutty  prepared  half 
a  dram  *,  of  Florentine  orris  as  much ;  of  fugar  candy  a 
dram  *,  reduce  all  thefe  into  a  very  fine  powder  for  ufe . 
It  is  to  be  applied  three  or  four  times  a  day ,  ufing  ano¬ 
dynes  between  whiles  to  allay  the  pain. 

The  following  is  a  very  good  collyrium,  and  is 
ufeful  in  moft  ulcers  of  the  eyes. 

Take  two  drams  of  myrrh  *,  a  fcruple  of  white  ‘vitriol ; 
ten  grains  of  camphire  •,  and  half  an  ounce  of  jugar 
candy :  boil  fome  eggs  hard ,  cut  them  in  two ,  take  out 
the  yolk ,  and  fill  them  with  this  mixture  made  in  the 
fame  proportion .  Tie  them  together ,  and  fet  them  up¬ 
right  on  a  hurdle  over  an  earthen  pan  to  receive  the  liquor 
that  drops  from  them ,  which  put  in  a  bottle  for  ufe . 

This  is  a  general  remedy  for  ulcers  in  the  eyes,  and 
fo  is  the  following,  which  has  been  ufed  with  very 
great  fuccefs. 

T ake  of  butter  as  it  comes  from  the  churn  unwafhed , 
four  ounces  \  of  tutty  prepared  an  ounce ;  camphire ,  fu¬ 
gar  of  lead  and  red  coral  prepared ,  of  each  half  a  dram  \ 
of  verdigreafe  twelve  grains.  \  of  pornpholigos  two  drams  :■ 
mix  them  well  together ,  and  put  five  grains  in  the  great 
corner  of  the  horfe* s  eye ,  when  he  is  moft  at  reft. 

In  common  difeafes  of  the  eye,  particularly  inflam¬ 
mations,  the  following  is  an  excellent  water. 

Take 
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Take  elder  flower  water  and  French  brandy  of  each 
three  ounces  \  of  camphire  ten  grains  \  of  fugar  of  lead 
half  a  drain  :  firft  dijjolyc  the  camphire  in  the  brandy  > 
and  the  fugar  of  lead  in  the  water ,  and  then  floake  them 
together  in  a  bottle.  At  the  time  of  ufc  you  may  warm 
this  mixture ,  and  then  dip  a  linen  cloth  in  it  three  times 
doubled ,  to  lay  over  the  eye. 

Note  arquebufade  is  much  preferable  to  plain  bran¬ 
dy  where  it  can  be  had,  as  it  may  in  feveral  places  in 
and  about  London.  It  mult  be  renewed  feveral  times 
a  day. 

When  the  ulcers  are  entirely  healed  and  cicatrized, 
if  the  eye  continues  weak  afterwards,  it  muft  be 
ftrengthened  with  feme  proper  eye  water.  If  there 
are  cicatrices  that  hurt  the  fight,  by  being  over  or 
near  the  pupil,  the  remedy  communicated  by  Sir  Hans 
Sloan  is  moft  proper  for  the  removal  of  them  ;  becaufe 
it  has  cured  many  eyes  that  were  covered  with  opake 
films  and  cicatrices,  left  by  inflammations  and  apof- 
tems  of  the  tranfparent  cornea ;  I  mean  human  eyes ; 
and  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  but  it  will  have  the 
fame  efFe<ft  upon  the  eyes  of  a  horfe,  when  ufed  with 
care  and  judgment. 

Take  of  prepared  tuiiy  an  ounce ;  of  the  ftone  called 
hematites  prepared  two  fcruples ;  of  fuccotrine  aloes 
twelve  grains  \  of  prepared  pearls  four  grains  :  rub  them 
together  in  a  marble  mortar ,  with  a  fujficient  quantity  of 
vipers  fat  to  make  them  into  a  liniment. 

This  remedy  is  to  be  applied  with  a  hair  pencil  once 
a  day,  without  any  thing  elfe,  if  to  take  off  fears  or 
cicatrices,  or  if  the  eyes  are  only  weak  and  fore  ;  but 
in  more  grievous  cafes,  generals  muft  be  premifed,  as 
bleeding,  laxatives,  clyiters,  and  toweling. 
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Of  Colds  and  Cougks. 

IN  order  to  the  explanation  of  a  cold,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  know,  that  as  the  bodies  of  all  animals  con- 
fid  of  a  vad  number  of  pipes  and  veffels,  through 
which  the  blood  and  humours  are  condantly  circulat¬ 
ing-,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  great  number  of  exceed¬ 
ing  fine  parades  (hould  be  continually  flying  off,  fame- 
times  like  a  vapour,  and  lometimes  like  a  fluid.  This 
is  called  perforation,  and  is  greater  than  all  the  other 
fecretions  put  together.  It  is  caufed  by  the  conftant 
dilatation  and  contradlion  of  the  veffels  called  arteries, 
by  which  means  the  blood  is  condantly  thru  Pi  towards 
the  excretory  pores  of  the  flcin.  Be  fide  s,  there  is  an 
internal  heat  which  is  endowed  with  a  rarifying  virtue, 
and  expands  the  fluids,  opens  the  pores,  and  refolves 
moilture  into  exceeding  fine  vapours.  Therefore,  the 
greater  the  force  is  by  which  the  fluids  are  impelled  to 
the  furface  of  the  body,  the  greater  will  the  perfpira- 
tion  be,  unlefs  the  pores  are  {hut  up:  and  confequently 
whatever  promotes  and  quickens  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  liiufi:  needs  increafe  perforation.  Hence  it  is 
plain,  that  as  labour  and  exercife  increafe  the  pulfc, 
they  mud  of  courle  increafe  heat  and  perfpiration,  We 
may  obferve  likewife,  that  there  is  no  promoting  fvveat 
without  increafing  the  motion  of  the  heart.  There¬ 
fore,  as  the  motion  of  the  fibres  and  the  courfe  of  the 
fluids  is  always  more  quick  and  lively  in  a  pure  ferene 
air,  we  may  conclude  that  perforation  is  always  in 
that  cafe  more  free.  . 

Sometimes  there  may  be  a  great  internal  heat,  with 
a  dry  fiefs  of  the  fkin  at  the  fame  time,  as  in  fevers, 
which  arife  from  a  dridture  of  the  pores  of  the  fkin, 
and  then  perfpiration  cannot  be  performed  :  likewife 
when  the  air  is  moderately  hot  and  moid,  the  fine 
veffels  under  the  fkin  are  dilated,  and  the  fkin  itfelf  is 
rendered  moid  and  turgid,  which  tends  to  confume 
the  fuperduous  and  excrementitious  humours.  The 
*  •  former 
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former  exhaufls  the  llrength,  and  has  a  fatal  tendency; 
whereas  the  latter  prderves  the  vital  fluids  in  their 
proper  temperature. 

Daily  experience  teaches  us,  that  we  perfpire  and 
fweat  a  great  deal  more  in  hot  weather  than  in  cold ; 
therefore  in  the  fummer  months  all  animals  are  more 
apt  to  fweat,  that  ever  fweat  at  all.  And  as  a  free 
perfpiration  carries  off  many  difeafes  ;  lb  v/hen  it  is 
impeded,  many  diforders  will  be  induced,  which  are 
of  dangerous  confequence,  becaufe  a  redundancy  of 
impure  juices  will  be  generated  thereby,  which  are  dif- 
pofed  to  corruption  and  putrefaction  ;  particularly 
colds,  running  at  the  nofe,  coughs,  rheumatifms,  &c. 

This  redundancy  of  humours  is  more  apt  to  affect 
the  lungs  and  head  than  any  other  parts,  becaufe 
when  a  horfe  has  been  heated  and  fuffered  to  cool  fud- 
denly,  the  acrid  ferum  and  perfpirable  matter  drove 
back  from  the  fkin,  falls  upon  the  windpipe  and  lungs, 
and  fo  occafions  coughing.  Therefore  there  is  nothing 
more  likely  to  produce  a  cold  than  to  bring  a  horfe 
out  of  a  hot  liable  into  the  cold  air ;  becaufe  it  imme¬ 
diately  flops  perfpiration,  and  drives  the  fharp  excre- 
mentitious  matter  to  the  inward  parts,  efpecially  to 
the  gland ulous  coats  of  the  throat,  mouth,  noflrils, 
and  bronchia  of  the  lungs,  producing  a  cough,  run¬ 
ning  at  the  nofe,  defluxions,  c-atarrha,  inflammatory, 
and  other  fevers.  The  fame  will  happen  from  riding 
them  till  they  are  hot,  and  letting  them  {land  in  the 
cold  air  *,  or  from  leading  them  through  deep  ponds 
while  they  are  hot ;  or  by  putting  them  in  cold  damp 
ftables ;  or  by  not  rubbing  them  well,  and  wiping  off 
the  fweat  carefui’y  when  they  come  off  a  journey,  for 
if  the  fweat  be  fuffered  to  dry  on,  it  will  obftruct  the 
pores  of  the  fkin  and  hinder  perfpiration.  Sometimes 
epidemical  colds  appear  in  the  fpring,  from  the  vapour 
that,  the  heat  of  the  fun  draws  from  the  earth  :  like- 
wife  in  autumn  and  winter,  when  after  a  warm  fouth 

wind 
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wind  a  cold  north  wind  fucceeds,  and  produces  the 
effects  above-mentioned. 

The  firft  fymptoms  of  a  cold  are  a  coughing,  hea¬ 
viness  and  dulnefs,  which  is  more  or  lefs  perceivable 
according  to  its  degree.  When  this  happens,  it  will 
be  belt  to  feel  between  the  jaws  and  behind  the  ears,  to 
know  whether  he  has  any  {welling  in  thofe  parts,  for 
thefe  are  figns  of  this  difordeK  Sometimes  the  eyes 
will  be  mailt  and  watery  :  and  when  it  is  very  violent, 
he  will  be  feverifh,  and  fall  off  his  appetite,  with  a 
working  at  his  flanks. 

With  regard  to  the  prognoses  •,  when  the  cough 
is  ftrong,  and  the  horfe  does  not  refufe  fcalded  bran 
nor  warm  water,  at  the  fame  time  pricking  up  his  cars 
and  moving  brifkly  in  his  flail,  it  is  a  good  fig n  •,  as 
alfo  when  he  dungs  and  dales  freely  without  pain  :  it 
is  likewife  a  good  fign  when  his  fkin  feels  as  it  did 
when  he  was  in  health,  and  when  his  mouth  is  moift 
without  being  clammy.  But  when  his  coat  flares,  it 
is  a  bad  omen  •,  when  his  mouth  is  hot,  dry,  and  parch¬ 
ed,  and  his  belly  tuck’d  up,  there  is  danger  of  a 
fever .  when  a  horfe  feels  hotter  than  ordinary,  with  a 
working  at  his  flanks ;  when  he  will  not  eat  his  meat, 
and  refufes  water  ;  when  his  eyes  are  very  moill,  his 
mouth  flimy,  his  ears  and  feet  cold,  there  is  danger 
of  a  malignant  fever. 

Yourto-  horfes  are  more  fubiedt  to  colds  than  thole 

o  . 

that  are  full  aged  ;  efpecially  when  they  are  breeding 
their  teeth,  they  fometimes  have  a  cough  and  a  flight 
fever,  particularly  before  they  cut  their  tufhes.  Some 
voting  horfes  are  troubled  with  a  cough  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  dimmer  from  worms  and  bots. 

If  a  horfe  has  got  a  cold  -with  a  fnorting,  and  his 
appetite  is  pretty  good  arid  attended  only  with  a  flight 
cough,  you  need  only  bleed  him  moderately,  keep 
him  warm  and  exercife  him,  and  diet  .With  bran  mafhes 
( in  which  iiouer  of  brimftone  may  be  mixed, )  and 
plenty  of  warm  water,  and  adminifler  the  following 
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drink  every  night,  viz.  T ake  of  Spanifh  liquorice ,  honey  y 
and frefh  annifeeds  bruifcd ,  each  two  ounces , 
of  fafjron  ;  on  a  pint  and  an  half  of  boiling 

water  J. oft ened  with  bran ,  when  cold ftrain  off  the  liquor. 

If  the  faffron  is  thought  too  expenfive,  it  may  be 
omitted,  and  the  quantity  of  liquorice  increafed.  If 
the  cold  does  not  fubmit  to  this  treatment  in  about 
eight  or  nine  days,  I  would  then  recommend  a  little 
more  blood  to  be  taken  away,  and  inftead  of  the  fore¬ 
going  infufion,  take  of  nitre  finely  purified  two  ounces, 
mix  it  into  a  ball  with  a  fufneient  quantity  of  honey,  and 
give  it  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  with  a  horn  or  two  of 
wafer  gruel  or  hyfTop  tea.  But  as  many  horfes  take 
the  nitre  bail  with  great  relu&ance,  I  would  in  that 
cafe  fubllitute  a  nitre  folution,  made  in  the  following 
manner:  A  pint  of  fir ong  infufion  of  Spanijh  liquorice , 
or  common  water  gruel  with  honey  and  nitre ,  each  two 
ounces  and  the  juice  of  one  or  two  lemons. 

This  may  be  given  twice  or  thrice  a  day  and  the 
quantity  of  nitre  increafed  or  diminifhed,  as  it  is  found 
to  agree  with  the  horfe’s  ftomach,  which  it  always  will  if 
given  in  a  larger  quantity  of  the  infufion,  and  well 
diluted  with  plenty  of  water. 

When  there  is  a  great  defluxion  on  the  lungs,  it  will 
be  proper  to  divert  the  humours  by  keeping  the  body 
open  with  clylfers  and  laxative  purges,  obferving  the 
fame  precautions  as  have  been  taken  notice  of  before. 

For  this  purpofe  four  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar  and 
as  much  of  the  purging  falts,  with  two  ounces  of 
lenitive  elefl uary.  may  be  given,  which  will  be  of  great, 
fervice  to  keep  the  body  cool,  to  prevent  coflivenefs 
and  abate  the  fever. 

To  this  mode-  of  treatment,  all  colds,  if  taken  in  the 
firft  attack,  will  generally  fubmit,  and  I  flatter  myfelf 
that  it  will  prove  a  more  certain  and  ufeful  remedy  than 
the  cuftomary  cordial  drenches,  which  Ihould  be 
banifhed  the  liable,  as  they  are  more  difpofed  to  aug¬ 
ment  than  ldfcn  the  fever,  while  the  above  cools  the 
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whole  frame  and  prevents  all  obftru&ions,  by  pro¬ 
moting  the  fecretions  in  general,  but  more  parti¬ 
cularly  by  urine,  and  carries  off  the  complaint  before 
it  can  poffibly  fettle  on  the  lungs. 

But  as  many  will  prefer  the  old  pra£lice  of  farriery 
to  the  modern  improvements,  and  as  I  would  willingly 
oblige  all  my  readers,  I  have,  for  that  purpofe,  con¬ 
tinued  the  following,  the  fame  as  in  my  former  edition, 
and  would  recommend  it  to  thole  who  would  have  a 
drink  immediately,  that  may  be  made  without  much 
trouble,  diflblve  a  cordial  horfe-ball,  which  you  are 
always  to  keep  by  you  ready  made,  in  a  pint  of  warm 
ale  or  beer ;  and  it  will  prove  of  great  fervice,  as  it 
confifts  of  balfamic  and  pe&oral  ingredients.  You 
will  readily  find  thefe  balls  by  confuldng  the  index. 

If  you  fhould  chance  to  be  in  a  place  where  you  can¬ 
not  have  all,  or  but  few  of  the  things  before  dire&cd, 
then  take  three  ounces  of  annifeeds  and  a  dram  of  faf- 
fron,  pour  a  pint  of  boiling  water  over  them,  and  let 
it  (land  till  it  is  of  a  proper  heat  to  give  the  horfe  :  it 
fhould  be  fweetened  with  two  ounces  of  honey  mixt 
with  a  glafs  of  fallad  oil.  This,  though  a  plain  and 
fimple  medicine,  may  poflibly  have  as  good  an  effect 
as  the  more  compound  ;  for  annifeeds  feem  to  have 
fome  fpecihc  virtue  in  curing  the  diforders  of  horfes. 

Markham' s  cordial  ball  has  been  long  in  highefteem 
among  farriers  for  a  cold  and  cough  ;  that  which  fol¬ 
lows  is  taken  from  Markham's  own  book,  and  is  fome- 
what  different  from  what  I  gave  before,  but  not  quite 
fo  good.  / 

"Take  annifeeds  cummin  feeds ,  fenugreek  feeds ,  earth  a- 
mns  feeds ,  elecampane  roots ,  flour  of  hrimftone ,  and 
brown  fugar  candy ,  of  each  two  ounces ,  beaten  and  fear - 
ced  very  fine  \  then  take  an  ounce  of  the  juice  of  liquorice, 
and  dijf  he  it  in  half  a  pint  of  white  zvine  ;  then  take 
three  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  co'ts-foot  \  fallad  oil  and  to - 
ney  of  each  half  a  pint :  mix  thefe  with  the  former ,  and 

make 
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wake  them  into  a  pafte  with  a  fufficient  quantity  cf  wheat 
f  our.  -  . '  •: 

The  receipt  that  I  gave  before  was  from  Sir  William 
'Hope's  horfemanfhip  •,  in  which  two  ounces  of  the  colts¬ 
foot  was  ordered  in  fubftance,  infxead  of  the  Tyrup  ; 
and  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  annifeeds  was  added  ;  both 
which  alterations  make  it  a.  much  better  medicine  than 
the  other.  • 

There  is  another  amendment  of  the  balls  in  Quin¬ 
cy's  difpenfatorv,  under  the  title  of  pafta  hippiatrica , : 
the  meaning  of  which  is  the  horfe  healing  pafte.  From 
whence  he  had  it  I -cannot  tell  •,  for  it  is  evidently  not 
his  own  from  the  choice  of  the  ingredients.  .He  men¬ 
tions  one  ball  that  Dr.  Ratcliff  was  the  author  of :  l 
with  he  had  given  it  us  inftead  of  the  following.  . 

Take  powder  of  fenugreek  feeds ,  annifeeds ,  cummin 
feeds ,  earth amus  feeds ,  elecampane  root ,  coltsfoot  leaves,  ’ 
fleuer  cf  brimftore ,  cf  each  three  ounces  ;  juice  of  liquo¬ 
rice  an  ounce  \  oil  of  olives  and  honey ,  of  each  eight  oun-  , 
ces  j  of  Genoa  treacle  twelve  ounces  •,  of  oil  of  annifeed  ■ 
an  ounce  ;  of  wheat  meal  a  pound  and  a  half,  or  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  'make  it  into  a  pafte,  ' which  roll  -into 
halls,  .  jUfi 

The  reafon  why  I  think  this  is  not  Quincy's  own, 
is  becauie  he  orders  carthamus  feeds,  which  are  now 
and  were  then,  .  out  of  ufe.  Befides,  he  has  ordered 
twelve  ounces  of  Genoa  treacle,  which  is  no  where  ex^ 
plained  in  all  his  difpenfatory.  Now  whether  Genoa 
treacle  is  a  cant  name  for  common  treacle,  or  whether 
it  means  theriaco  andromachi ,  which  we  call  Veni  a- 
treacle,  and  made  at  Genoa,  I  muit  confefs  I  am  at  a- 
lots’  to  know.  There  may  be  fome  wholefale  dealers 
in  London  that  may  be  able  to  tell  what  it  means,  but 
I  have  not  had  the  luck  to  meet  with  any  of  them. 
However  Gihfon  feems  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  compohtion  •,  for  he  fays  “  When  they  are  Faith- 
<c  fully  made,  they  are  of  general  ufe  in  diftempers  of 
“  the  ftomach,  lungs,  liver,  and  vifeera,  as  well  as 
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€(  in  colds ;  and  will  ferve  to  mix  with  other  medi- 
44  cines  upon  many  occafions.  They  will  cure  recent 
44  colds,  without  any  other  remedy.  And  if  half  an 
44  ounce  of  iEthiops  mineral  be  worked  into  a  ball 
44  with  treacle,  and  repeated  every  morning  with  warm 
44  water  and  mafhes  of  bran  or  malt,  they  will  cure 
41  horfes  troubled  with  worms,  attended  with  a  cough.” 
See  Worms 

And  now  we  are  upon  the  fubjedb  of  cordial  balls,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  give  you  Dr.  Bracken  s,  and 
then  you  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  merit  of 
the  reft. 

‘Take  anni feeds  and  carraway  feeds  finely  powdered,  of 
each  an  ounce  •,  of  greater  cardamom  feed  half  an  ounce , 
of  Spanifh  juice  diffolved  in  hyjfop  water  two  ounces ,  li¬ 
quorice  powder  an  ounce  and  a  half ,  of  wheat  flour  enough 
to  make  them  into  a  ftijf  p aft e.  When  the  whole  has  been 
beaten  in  a  mortar ,  keep  it  for  ufe  in  a  bladder  tied. 

With  this  ball  he  compounds  the  following  medi¬ 
cine  for  colds. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  my  cordial  ball ,  two  ounces  of 
hoglice  frefh  gathered ,  of  precipitated  fulphur  one  ounce , 
of  compound  powder  of  tragacanth  half  an  ounce ,  of  bai - 
fam  of  Tolu  in  fine  powder  an  ounce ,  of  Chio  turpentine 
half ,  an  ounce ,  of  Jyrup  of  balfam  fufficient  to  make  the 
whole  into  a  proper  conflftence  for  balls. 

I  have  made  no  other  alteration  in  this  prefeription, 
than  by  giving  the  names  of  two  of  the  medicines,  as 
they  now  go  by,  fi nee  the  alteration  of  the  London 
difpenfatory  :  and  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  it  will  be 
a  hard  matter  to  get  good  balfam  of  Tolu  that  will 
powder,  and  therefore  it  mu  ft  be  firft  mixed  wdth  the 
turpentine  to  render  it  more  fluid,  and  then  beaten  to¬ 
gether  with  the  reft. 

“  This  ball,”  fays  he,  4C  cannot  be  outdone  by  any 
44  medicine  in  the  whole  materia  medica  ;  I  mean  for 
44  curing  colds  in  horfes.  Half  an  ounce  fhould  be 
44  given  at  a  time,  before  the  horfe  has  his  water, 

O  44  morn- 
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“  morning  and  evening  *,  and  he  fhould  have  a  fiing- 
“  ing  canter  afterwards  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
“  and  then  walking  exercife.  While  his  indifpofi- 
“  tion  lafts,  his  water  fhould  not  be  cold,  but  rather 
iC  what  we  call  white  water.5* 

The  medicines  made  ufe  for  a  cold  fhould  be  given 
as  long  as  the  cold  continues  *,  for  fometimes  it  will  be 
a  fortnight  before  it  breaks,  and  as  much  longer  before 
it  goes  quite  off.  During  the  cure,  the  horfe  fhould  be 
kept  warm  and  covered,  efpecially  about  his  neck  and 
head,  becaufe  they  are  generally  molt  affecfted.  When 
a  horfe  is  fuddenly  feized  with  a  violent  cold  which 
deprefTes  his  fpirits,  the  riding  and  exercife  fhould  be 
forborne  till  he  has  been  bled,  and  proper  evacua¬ 
tions  have  been  ufed.  When  the  cold  is  obftinate,  and 
the  horfe  full  of  flefh,  he  muft  be  rowelled,  and  then 
exercife  will  help  the  working  of  the  rowels,  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  running  at  the  nofe,  when  the  diforder  dif- 
charges  itfelf  that  way. 

When  horfes  have  a  cough  at  the  time  of  cutting 
their  teeth,  it  is  generally  pretty  ftrong,  and  continues 
till  all  the  teeth  are  grown.  This  cough  is  entirely 
fymptomatical,  and  arifes  from  the  confent  of  parts ; 
therefore  the  chief  thing  to  be  done  is  bleeding,  to  al¬ 
leviate  the  fymptoms.  Sometimes  a  fwelling  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  will  fupervene,  called  the  lampals. 
When  this  rifes  higher  than  the  teeth,  the  horfe  will 
mangle  his  hay  and  flabber.  This  diforder  fhould  be 
jeft  to  itfelf,  without  attempting  a  cure  ;  for  whatever 
repels  the  humour  will  endanger  the  eyes :  much  lefs 
muft  the  running  be  ftopt,  which  will  begin  as  foon 
as  the  forenefs  of  the  gums  goes  off,  and  will  continue 
four  or  five  days,  or  a  week,  before  it  ceafes.  .When 
any  diforders  of  the  eyes  attend  the  cutting  of  teeth, 
they  muft  be  treated  as  dire&ed  in  the  fe&ion  of  dif¬ 
orders  of  the  eyes. 
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Of  Fevers  in  general. 


A  Fever  is  a  general  difeafe,  which  affedts  all  the 
nervous  parts*  and  didurbs  all  the  fundlions  of 
the  body  ;  nor  are  the  folids  free  from  its  dire  effedts : 
the  motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  ceafe  to  be  regular 
and  equal}  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to  be  free  and 
natural ;  and  fecretions  and  excretions  are  no  longer 
rightly  performed.  Horfes  may  be  attacked  with  this 
diftemper  at  all  ages,  whether  running  at  large  in  the 
fields,  or  kept  clofe  in  the  (table ;  and  fometimes  it  is 
epidemical,  feizing  great  numbers  at  the  fame  time : 
fometimes  it  is  fymptomatical,  as  being  the  confe- 
quence  of  other  difeafes,  at  the  fame  time  rendering 
them  more  dangerous,  and  much  more  difficult  to  be 
cured. 

The  formal  caufe  of  a  fever  is  an  univerfal  affedtion 
of  the  fibrous  and  nervous  fydem,  which  begins  at 
the  fpinal  marrow,  and  is  fucceffively  propagated  from 
the  external  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  body.  The 
material  caufe  may  be  any  fubtle,  acrid,  caudic  matter, 
either  generated  in  the  body,  or  received  by  contagion; 
a  (loppage  of  perfpiration  ;  a  redraining  of  critical 
fweats ;  breaking  out  of  the  fkjn  driven  inwards  *,  the 
healing  of  old  purulent  ulcers;  an  incongruous  diet; 
corrupted  bile  lying  in  the  fird  pafiages  ;  w'ant  of  due 
red;  violent  tendons  of  the  nervous  parts;  inflamma¬ 
tions,  tumours,  abfcefies,  wounds,  dradic  purges; 
ludden  cold  afrer  violent  heat.  Thefe  caufes  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  variety  of  fevers  in  horfes  as  well  as 
men ;  but  becaufe  in  the  former  we  can  only  difcover 
the  general  fy mptoms,  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  the 
fame  clafles  as  in  the  latter. 
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A  fever,  properly  fpeaking,  does  not  confifl;  merely 
in  an  accelerated  pulfe,  or  a  more  frequent  beating  of 
the  heart ;  becanfe  this  may  happen  from  hard  riding, 
or  any  thing  elfe  that  puts  the  blood  and  fpirits  into  a 
commotion.  That  only  cani  be  called  a  fever  which 
proceeds  from  internal  caufes,  and  is  attended  with 
coldnefs  of  the  external  parts.  In  men  there  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  fhivering,  and  fo  there  is  probably  in  horfes, 
though  it  is  feldom  or  never  taken  notice  of*  becaule 
it  can  hardly  be  difcovered  till  the  drfeafe  is  confirmed. 

A  fever  has  two  motions ;  the  one  from  the  cir¬ 
cumference  to  the  center,  or  from  the  externa]  parts 
to  the  internals,  the  heart  and  lungs :  on  the  contrary, 
the  other  is  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  The 
firfl  is  attended  with  low  fymptoms,  and  the  ft  go  nd 
with  thofe  that  are  violent.  When  a  horfe  dies  of  a 
fever,  it  is  always  in  its  low  Hate,  becaufe  when  the 
blood  is  driven  inwardly  by  the  fpafms  of  the  external 
parts,  the  heart,  lungs,  and  brain  are  oppreffed  by  its 
quantity,  and  not  being  able  to  return  it  back,  they 
are  greatly  debilitated  thereby.  But  the  other  motion, 
by  which  the  blood  is  fent  from  the  internal  parts  to 
the  circumference  through  the  fmall  veflels,  is  falutary 
and  vital  •,  for  then  the  matter  which  caufes  the  fever 
is  in  time  corrected,  difcufied,  and  thrown  out  of  the 
body,  fo  that  at  length  the  fever  ceafes. 

Therefore  fince  nature  alone  is  often  fufHcient  to 
throw  off  a  fever,  we  muft  take  care  not  to  difturb 
her  falutary  afliftance  when  the  difeafe  tends  to  folu- 
tion  :  for  then  no  medicines  fhould  be  given  but  fuch 
as  are  proper  to  affiff  the  efforts  of  nature,  in  correcting, 
refolving,  and  at  length  expelling  the  morbific  matter. 

1  his  is  belt  done  by  diluents,  humedtants,  temperants, 
aperients,  flrengtheners,  and  nitrous  medicines. 
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Of  a  Simple  Fever. 


A  Simple  fever  is  an  accelerated  motion  of  the 
blood,  attended  with  other  fymptoms  of  a  fe¬ 
ver,  while  all  the  internal  parts  continue  found,  and 
there  is  no  inflammation  op  inflammatory  tumour  that 
may  occafioo  it. 

This  is  the  mildeft  and  leaft  dangerous  of  all  fevers, 
and  is  generally  owing  to  a  fuppreffed  perfpiration 
which  increafes  the  quantity  of  humours,  and  thereby 
requires  an  increafed  effort  of  nature  to  throw  them  off, 
and  to  remove  the  obftruftions  5  whence  a  feveriih  ha¬ 
bit  will  follow,  which  if  taken  in  time,  by  affifting 
the  endeavours  of  nature,  it  may  go  off  without  any 
bad  confequences.  There  is  nothing  fo  likely  to  caufe 
this  fever  as  a  fudden  refrigeration  of  the  body  after  it 
ha$  been  violently  heated.  The  matter  that  fliould  be 
carried  off  by  perfpiration  is  a  recrement,  and  there¬ 
fore  when  retained  in  the  veffels,  it  cannot  be  friendly 
to  the  blood,  but  raife  commotions  therein-  and  that 
more  or  lefs  as  the  horfe  is  otherwife  in  health.  This 
being  the  cafe,  I  was  not  a  little  lurprifed  to  find  an 
increafed  perfpiration  to  be  affigned  as  a  fymptom  of  a 
fimple  fever  by  Mr.  Gibfon ,  efpecially  as  he  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  a  very  judicious  writer. 

The  fymptoms  of  a  fimple  fever  are,  a  lofs  of  ap¬ 
petite,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  horfe  only  nibbles 
his  hay  as  if  he  did  not  like  it,  and  he  is  fo  reftlefs  as  to 
be  continually  ranging  from  one  end  of  the  rack  to  the 
other:  he  has  a  beating  of  his  flanks,  a  rednefs  of  his 
eyes,  and  drynefs  of  his  tongue,  which  is  fomewhat 
parched  ;  and  his  ears  and  feet  are  not  cold,  as  in  com¬ 
plicated  fevers,  but  are  almoft  as  warm  as  the  rclf  of 
flis  body  :  he  is  not  coftive,  but  his  dung  by  internal 
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heat  is  dried  into  fmall  balls,  and  is  feldom  or  never 
greafy  :  his  urine  is  of  a  high  colour,  and  is  fometimes 
voided  with  difficulty :  he  feems  to  be  fond  of  water, 
yet  drinks  but  a  little  at  a  time,  and  often. 

In  the  cure  of  this  fever  which  arifes  from  too  great 
a  quantity  and  too  rapid  a  motion  of  the  blood,  bleed¬ 
ing  is  certainly  the  firft  intention  *,  and  the  longer  it  is 
negle&ed,  the  more  vifcid  and  acrimonous  is  the 
blood  rendered,  by  diffipating  its  more  thin  part,  con- 
denfing  the  globules,  and  heating  the  ferum  to  fuch  a 
degree  as  to  turn  it  into  a  kind  of  jelly.  The  acrimony 
of  the  oleous  and  faline  parts  of  the  blood  will  be  in- 
creafed  more  and  more,  infomuch  that  the  blood  will 
be  at  length  highly  contaminated,  and  fo  far  depraved 
as.  to  be  unfit  for  the  vital  purpofes. 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away  mull  be  in 
proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  horfe,  the  intenfenefs 
of  the  fever,  the  heat  and  the  violence  of  the  fy nip- 
toms.  Generally  three  pints  or  two  quarts  may  be 
fufficient ;  and  if  the  fymptoms  are  not  abated  by  the 
firft  bleeding,  it  fhews  a  neceffity  of  repeating  the 
operation,  efpecially  if  he  refefes  to  feed.  However, 
it  is  fafer  to  take  away  too  little  than  too  much. 

When  the  horfe  is  difpofed  to  drink,  it  will  be  al¬ 
ways  proper  to  let  him  have  a  fufficient  quantity  to 
keep  his  blood  well  diluted ;  otherwife  as  the  preter¬ 
natural  heat  diffipates  the  thinner  part,  without  a  fuffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  fluid,  the  ferum  of  the^blood  will  be 
concreted  into  a  gelly.  This  fhould  be  made  with 
warm  milk  and  water  mixt  with  a  little  oatmeal.  He 
may  likewife  have  the  following  drink  or  drench. 

T ake  camomile  flowers ,  elder  flowers ,  hyflfop  and  liquo¬ 
rice  root ,  of  each  half  an  ounce  *,  of  faltpetre  two  ounces : 
pour  two  quarts  of  water  on  thefe  ingredients ,  to  make  an 
infufion  like  tea.  It  may  be  Jweetened  with  flugar  or 
treacle ,  or  honey,  and  make  it  a  little  tart  with  a  fpconful 
or  two  of  white  wine  vinegar ,  which  will  tend  to  allay 
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the  heat.  The  horfe  may  have  three  hornfuls  cf  this 
drink  four  times  a  day  warm . 

His  diet  Ihould  be  fcalded  bran  to  keep  his  body 
open,  and  he  may  be  allowed  half  a  quartern  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  if  he  will  eat  it.  But  if  he  refufes  it, 
let  him  have  raw  bran  fprinkled  with  water.  He 
fhould  never  have  much  hay  given  him  at  a  time,  for 
that  may  caufe  him  to  loath  it;  but  now  and  then  a 
handful  of  choice  hay  may  tempt  him  to  eat.  Some¬ 
times  a  horfe  will  take  a  little  hay  out  of  the  hand, 
when  he  does  not  care  to  lift  his  head  up  to  the  rack, 
efpecially  if  he  has  been  ufed  to  be  fed  that  way. 

Befides  bleeding  and  the  nitrous  cooling  drink,  it 
will  be  proper  to  injeCt  cooling,  emollient,  and  laxa¬ 
tive  clylters,  even  at  the  very  beginning,  to  bring  away 
the  hardened  dung  which  is  frequently  pent  up  in  the 
inteftines,  and  to  difcharge  any  bilious,  acrid  matter 
which  might  enter  into  the  blood  through  the  ladteals. 
Befides,  they  are  a  kind  of  relaxing  fomentation  to 
the  bowels,  and  promote  the  excretion  of  urine.  . 

Take  mallows ,  marfh-malloivs ,  both  dried ,  camomile 
flowers ,  bay  berries ,  and  fweet  fennel  feeds ,  of  each  an 
ounce  \  boil  them  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water  to  three 
pints ,  and  then  add  four  ounces  of  Epjom  fait ,  a  pint  of 
linfeed  oil9  and  half  a  pound  of  treacle :  mix  them  for  a 
clyfter . 

Like  wife  laxative  purges  are  very  ufeful  to  cleanfe 
the  guts  from  the  filth  that  lurks  therein.  But  in  this 
cafe  purges  with  aloes  muff  be  omitted,  as  being  too 
hot,  inftead  thereof,  if  four  ounces  of  Epfom  fait  is 
diffolved  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  mixt 
with  four  ounces  of  the  folutive  fyrup  of  rofes,  and 
given  as  a  drench,  nothing  can  be  more  fafe  or  cool¬ 
ing  ;  nor  can  there  be  any  objection  again#  it,  be- 
caufe  it  is  fimple,  for  generally,  the  fimplelt  medi¬ 
cines  are  the  belt.  And  if  thefe  directions  a*e  care¬ 
fully  followed  and  obferved,  you  need  not  fear  the 
fpeedy  cure  of  any  fevers  of  this  fort. 
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The  figns  of  recovery  are  the  horfe’s  eating  fcalded 
bran,  and  picking  a  little  hay,  which  when  he  does, 
you  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  care  of  him, 
and  let  him  be  well  nurfed,  and  then  you  will  have  no 
need  of  troubling  him  with  any  more  medicines.  For 
though  a  horfe  continues  to  heave  at  the  flanks,  this  is 
no  bad  fign,  efpecially  if  you  find  him  cool  all  over 
with  a  return  of  his  appetite.  Fie  fhould  now  be  ta¬ 
ken  into  the  air  every  day,  and  be  led  about  in  the 
hand.  Fie  fhould  likewile  be  allowed  plenty  of  clean 
ftraw  to  lie  down  on,  and  then  all  your  care  is  at  an 
end. 


Of  Inflammatory  Fevers. 


BY  inflammatory  fevers  in  this  place  1  do  not  mean 
fuch  as  proceed  from  an  inflammation  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  part,  or  that  keep  equal  pace  with  the  inflam¬ 
mation  irfelf,  but  fuch  fevers  as  are  apt  to  terminate 
in  an  inflammation  of  fome  particular  part.  This  is 
an  acute  continual  fever,  which  produces  a  congeftion 
of  the  blood,  in  the  nervofo-membranpus  parts  *,  and 
nnlefs  it  is  removed  in  time,  by  the  benefit  of  nature 
and  art,  will  bring  on  a  fatal  inflammation. 

This  difeafe  chiefly  attacks  horfes  that  are  young  and 
full  of  blood,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  principally 
in  the  fpring  and  fummer.  Ic  only  differs  from  the 
former  by  the  violence  of  the  lymptoms,  and  a  greater 
degree  of  heat.  When  i  s  progrefs  is  not  ilopt,  it  of¬ 
ten  feizes  the  head,  or  fome  of  the  noble  vifcera,  as 
has  appeared  by  opening  of  the  horfes  after  death. 

The  indications  of  cure,  are  to  free  the  vital  parts 
from  the  congefted  blood  ;  to  abate  the  heat  of  the 
blood  and  humours,  to  allay  the  inordinate  motion  of 
the  iblids  j  to  difcufs  the  flagnadng  and  corrupted  hu- 
.  .  -  ,  rriours, 
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tnoiirs,  and  procure*  a  free  circulation,  by  recalling 
the  blood  to  the  external  parts. 

Therefore  we  mult  begin  the  cure,  by  taking  away 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  blood.  The  impetuous  or- 
gafm  of  the  blood  and  juices  mult  be  allayed  by  di¬ 
luting,  cooling  and  nitrous  liquors*,  therefore  the 
drink  in  the  former  fedtion  will  be  very  proper,  made 
fufficiently  acid  with  good  white  wine  vinegar.  Or, 
in  the  country,  where  a  fufficient  quantity  of  whey  can 
be  had,  he  may  have  whey  made  acid  with  fyrup  of 
lemon  juice,  onwith  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  fwee- 
tened  with  a  little  fugar:  or,  in  fie  ad  of  thefe,  he  may 
have  the  following  infufion  *, 

T ake  the  leaves  of  made  fpeedwel ,  car  dims  benediffus , 
fweet  fennel  feeds ,  water  Germander ,  and  faltpetre ,  of 
each  two  ounces  \  pour  two  quarts  of  water  on  thefe  in¬ 
gredients  ,  and  when  the  inf ufi on  is  cold,  (train  off  the  li¬ 
quor  then  make  it  agreeably  acid  with  vinegar ,  and 
fweeten  it  with  fugar ,  honey ,  or  treacle  make  this 
warm  when  you  give  it  the  horfe .  He  may  have  three 
hornfuls  four  times  a  day 

The  horfe’s  body  (hould  be  kept  open  with  emol¬ 
lient  clyfters,  for  there  is  nothing  worfe  than  cofti ve¬ 
nds  in  all  diftempers  of  this  kind.  On  all  other  ac¬ 
counts,  he  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
the  former  fedfion. 

T ake  the  dried  leaves  of  mallows  and  mar Jh -mallows-, 
of  each  two  ounces  -,  camomile  flowers  and  fweet  fennel 
feeds ,  of  each  an  ounce  -,  of  water  five  pints-,  boil  them 
to  the  confumption  of  a  pint  -,  then  ftrain  off  the  liquor , 
and  dijjolve  in  it  half  an  ounce  of  faltpetre ,  and  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  common  fait.  This  done ,  pour  in  a  pint  of  tin- 
feed  oily  and  mix  them  for  a  clyfter ,  to  be  injected  warm . 
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Of  the  Pleurisy  Inflammations  of  the  Lungs. 


APleurify  and  peripneumony  are  inflammatory  fe¬ 
vers  which  arife  from  the  dagnation  of  the  blood 
in  the  bronchia  of  the  lungs,  or  in  the  branches  of  the 
vena  fine  'pari  in  th  z  pleura.  They  are  attended  with  a 
fharp  pain  in  the  fide,  difficult  breathing,  immoderate 
heat,  a  drong  quick  beating  of  the  heart,  and  a  cough* 
The  pleurify  generally  feizes  one  fide  only ;  but  the 
peripneumony  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  generally 
feizes  both  fides  of  the  lungs  at  once. 

The  caufe  may  be  any  thing  that  impedes  the  free 
circulation  of  the  blood  through  thefe  parts,  either  by 
plenty  of  thick  humours,  or  by  thin  acrid  humours, 
which  irritate  the  veflels  to  a  fpaftic  conftri&ion,  and 
fo  hinder  the  free  paflage  of  the  blood  ;  efpecially  when 
the  antecedent  caufes  confpire  to  produce  the  fame  ef¬ 
fect  Therefore  it  may  be  owing  to  bad  or  high  feed¬ 
ing,  want  of  exercife,  being  over-heated,  hard  labour, 
hidden  cold,  drinking  cold  water  when  hot,  want  of 
bleeding  when  the  body  is  full  of  blood  and  humours. 
Riding  a  horfe  deep  in  cold  water  when  he  is  hot,  or 
letting  him  hand  long  in  a  cold  damp  air,  or  when 
there  is  a  very  cold  wind  then  blowing ;  for  all  thefe 
have  a  tendency  to  render  the  blood  and  humours  of 
that  confidence,  as  is  generally  termed  a  pleuritic 
blood. 

The  fymptoms  of  a  pleurify  and  peripneumony  are 
much  the  fame,  only  in  the  former,  the  horfe  is  more 
refllefs  and  uneafy,  and  ffiifts  about  from  place  to 
place,  and  frequently  turns  his  head  to  the  afledled 
fide.  The  fever  arifes  fuddenly  to  a  very  great  height 
in  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  and  he  often  drives  to 
lie  down,  but  darts  up  again  immediately.  His  ears 
and  feet  are  burning  hot,  and  his  mouth  parched  and 
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dry.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  he  dees  not  offer  to  lie 
down  at  ail,  but  runs  back  as  far  as  the  collar  will  let 
him,  and  then  hands  immoveable,  panting,  or  Endea¬ 
vouring  to  cough,  till  he  drops  down  dead. 

This  difeafe,  at  its  fir  ft  onfet,  has  been  frequently 
miftaken  for  the  gripes,  but  may  be  readily  diftin- 
guifhed  from  them  •,  for  in  the  gripes,  the  horfe  lies 
down  and  rolls,  with  his  eyes  turned  up,  and  his 
limbs  ftretched  out  as  if  he  was  a  dying,  with  convul- 
five  twitches.  His  ears  and  feet  are  not  conftantly 
hot,  but  are  fometimes  almoft  as  hot  as  fire,  and  at 
other  times  as  cold  as  ice.  Like  wife  he  fometimes 
falls  into  profufe  warm  fweats,  and  then  into  cold 
damps;  he'ftales  and  dungs  with  great  difficulty,  and 
the  fame  lymptoms  continue  till  he  finds  relief. 

In  an  Inflammation  of  the  kings,  the  horfe  is  more 
dull  and  heavy,  and  never  attempts  to  lie  down  at  all; 
when  his  mouth  is  opened,  a  great  quantity  of  ropy 
flime  will  fall  therefrom ;  and  a  reddifh  or  yellow  mat¬ 
ter  flicks  to  the  infide  of  his  noftrils,  from  a  gleet  that 
runs  from  thence.  There  is  no  extraordinary  beating 
in  his  flanks,  nor  is  his  belly  tucked  up  as  in  the  pleu- 
rify.  His  ears  and  feet  are  generally  cold,  and  he 
often  falls  into  damp  fweats. 

The  cure  of  both  thefe  difeafes  is  much  the  fame, 
the  intention  of  which,  is  to  remove  the  ftagnation  of 
the  blood,  and  to  promote  its  equal  circulation.  In 
order  to  this,  we  muft  endeavour  to  prevent  the  farther 
congeftion  of  the  blood,  and  to  render  it  more  fluid. 
There  is  nothing  more  proper  to  prevent  the  farther 
inflammation,  than  letting  of  blood  as  foon  as  poffible, 
and  to  take  away  three  quarts  at  once,  and  if  there  is 
no  great  alleviation  of  the  fymptoms,  two  quarts  the 
next  day,  unlefs  they  continue  violent,  and  then  bleed¬ 
ing  may  be  repeated  fooner.  But  if  the  horfe  was  low 
before  he  fell  ill,  or  was  pretty  old,  then  take  away  a 
quart  at  once  and  repeat  it  in  twelve  hours  time,  and 
then  the  next  day,  if  the  caie  requires  it.  This  ope¬ 
ration 
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ration,  when  ufed  in  time,  has  often  removed  the  dif- 
eafe  of  itfelf. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  rub  the  bliftering 
ointment,  to  be  had  at  the  apothecaries,  all  over  his 
brifket,  into  the  foremoll  ribs,  and  when  it  is  a  pleu- 
rify,  into  the  pained  fide  more  particularly.  Rowels 
alfo  will  be  of  great  fervice  when  they  digeft  in  time. 
Therefore  he  may  have  one  in  the  belly  on  the  affe&ed 
fide,  and  one  on  each  fide  the  bread :  but  if  he  has  a 
great  motion  of  the  flanks,  that  on  the  fide  will  not 
come  to  digeftion,  and  then  it  will  be  bell  to  make  one 
on  each  thigh  on  the  infide. 

It  will  be  like  wife  neceflary  to  keep  the  body  open 
with  emollient  cly filers. 

Take  of  thin  water  gruel  two  quarts ;  of  camomile 
flowers  four  ounces:  boil  them  a  little ,  and  f train  off'  the 
liquor  ;  then  add  of  fallad  oil,  or  linfeed  oil,  half  a  pint  *, 
of  common  fait  an  ounce  \  of  faltpetre  half  an  ounce  ; 
make  a  clyfter  to  be  injected  warm . 

Cily  halfamic  medicines  given  inwardly,  are  of 
great  ufe,  fiuch  as  the  lollowing  ball  and  drink. 

Take  of  oil  offweet  almonds ,  or  linfeed  oil ,  two  oun¬ 
ces ;  of  fpermaceti  an  ounce  *,  of  faffron  haf  a  dram  ; 
of  faltpetre  half  an  ounce  ;  of  fugar-candy  four  ounces . 
Beat  them  into  a  pafle  for  balls ,  with  a  fuflfleient  quan' 
tity  of  wheat  flour  and  make 'the  balls  of  fuch  a  flze, 
as  will  be  mofl  convenient  for  the  forte  to  fw  allow  in  his 
prefent  condition.  7  his  is  for  one  doff.  Phen 

Take  male  fpeedwel,  colts  foot ,  fage ,  liquorice ,  of  each 
two  ounces',  of  fenne1  feeds  an  ounce  and  a  half.  Pour 
two  quarts  of  hot  water  upon  them ,  and  let  the  infufion 
ft  and  till  it  is  cold  \  tbtn  Jweeten  it  with  honey,  ft  muff 
be  warm  when  given  to  the  horfe. 

Thefe  balls  may  be  given  him  twice  or  thrice  a-day, 
with  three  or  four  hornfuls  of  the  pedtoral  infufion. 
Some  add  half  a  pound  of  figs,  two  ounces  of  garlick, 
half  an  ounce  of  alia  foetida,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
horfe  radilb.  As  alfo  two  drams  of  faffron,  a  pint  of 
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linfeed  oil,  and  a  pound  of  honey.  But  the  balls  are 
fo  contrived,  as  to  render  thefe  additions  unneceftary 
except  the  figs  ;  and  when  thefe  afe  added,  they  muft 
be  boiled  in  the  water  lome  time  to  render  them  mu¬ 
cilaginous.  Gibfon  orders  two  drams  of  fugar  of  lead 
in  his  balls,  I  fuppofe*  to  render  it  more  cooling,  but 
very  injudicioufiy  ;  for  there  is  nothing  more  pernici¬ 
ous  than  fugar  of  lead  taken  inwardly  ^  for  it  is  not 
only  bad  for  the  nerves,  but  would  render  a  horfecof- 
tive,  and  by  locking  up  the  humours,  tend  to  increafe 
inftead  of  abating-  the  inflammation. 

O 

When  the  cly Iter  does  not  prove  cleanfing  enough, 
but  a  farther  evacuation  is  required,  you  may  add  four 
ounces  oT  Epfom  falts.  As  lor  purges,  they  muft  be 
entirely  omitted  in  thefe  dileafes.  Befides,  all  draftic 
purgative  ingredients  are  of  dangerous  confequence 
even  in  clyfters* 

The  clyfter  may  be  repeated  every  day,  or  if  the 
fymptoms  are  abated,  every  other  day  •,  and  when  he 
comes  to  eat  fcalded  bran,  and  pick  his  hay,  you  need 
only  give  him  the  pedforal  infufion,  with  four  ounces 
of  linfeed  oil  in  every  dofe*  He  fhould  have  four 
ounces  of  it  once  a  day,  till  he  is  fit  to  walk/abroad, 
and  always  remember  to  keep  his  body  open,  for  that 
is  a  thing  that  muft  never  be  negle&ed,  even  when  he 
is  almoft  well,  if  he  fhould  feem  to  want  it. 

His  exercife  fhould  be  litde  at  firft,  even  when  he 
feems  able  to  undergo  more  ;  and  it  fhould  be  increafed 
by  little  and  litde.  It  fhould  be  performed  in  the 
warmcft  part  of  the  day,  unlefs  in  the  height  of  fum- 
mer,  and  on  the  higheft,  opened:  place  that  is  near 
you.  He  fhould  never  be  taken  out  of  the  ftable  in 
bad  weather,  till  he  is  quite  recovered. 

After  the  difeafe  is  cured,  the  lungs  will  be  fome- 
times  fo  afledted  as  to  endanger  a  confumption,  and 
there  we  muft  take  as  much  care  as  we  can  to  prevent 
it.  Therefore  the  beft  way  will  be  to  keep  the  hori'e 
to  light  diet  for  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks  :  that  is. 
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give  him  a  quartern  of  fcalded  bran  every  day, 
with  two  or  three  fmall  feeds  of  good  fweet  oats, 
fprinkled  with  chamber  lye.  Sometimes  put  a  large 
fpoonful  of  flour  of  brimftone  and  honey  into  his  bran, 
which  is  very  good  for  the  lungs  j  and  for  change,  let 
him  have  a  quart  of  barley  well  fcalded,  fo  as  to  make 
it  foft. 

When  the  horfe  in  this  difeafe  is  not  timely  relieved, 
the  inflammation  will  turn  to  an  abfcefs ;  and  if  it 
breaks  internally,  he  will  grow  weak,  and  decay  in- 
fenfibly.  However,  fometimes  the  matter  of  this  ab¬ 
fcefs  will  be  tran Hated  to  fome  other  part.  Particu¬ 
larly,  it  has  formed  an  abfcefson  the  infideof  the  fore¬ 
leg,  a  little  above  the  knee,  between  the  interfaces  of 
the  mufcies,  and  fometimes  near  theonfetof  the  fhoui- 
der  on  the  infide.  But  this  is  mod  common  when 
there  is  an  external  pleurify  :  that  is,  an  inflammation 
of  the  intercoflal  mufcies :  this  is  the  flefh  that  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  ribs. 

This  may  be  known  by  a  fdffnefs  of  the  body, 
flioulders,  and  fore-legs ;  efpecially  from  his  fhrink- 
ing  when  thofe  parts  are  handled  *,  and  fometimes  there 
is  a  fliort  cough  at  the  beginning,  This  may  be  car¬ 
ried  off  by  bleeding  alone  :  but  if  the  pedloral  infu- 
fioh  be  added,  it  will  not  be  amifs.  When  an  abfcefs 
is  formed  in  thefe  mufcies,  and  points  outwardly,  you 
muff  forward  it  by  anointing  the  part  with  ointment 
of  marfh-mallows.  Great  care  mu  ft  be  taken  not  to 
drive  the  humour  back  by  repellents,  and  then  no 
danger  will  enfue.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  fome¬ 
times  critical,  and  may  free  the  body  from  dangerous 
djfeafes. 

Sometimes  the  midriff  may  be  inflamed  ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  ever  happens  alone,  without  the 
inflammation,  of  the  adjacent  parts.  But  let  that  be 
as  it  will,  the  cure  will  be  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify. 
One  principal  fign  is  laid  to  be.  a  delirium ,  which  is 
true  in  men  *,  but  how  it  is  difcoverabie  in  horfes,  other- 
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wife  than  by  their  becoming  unruly,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to 
know.  Sometimes  the  horfe’s  mouth  is  fhut  up  in 
inch  a  manner,  that  neither  meat  nor  medicine  can 
enter  that  way  ;  but  then  it  is  a  fatal  fymptom,  and  a 
forerunner  of  death. 


Of  Low,  Putrid,  and  Malignant  Fevers. 

A  Low,  putrid,  and  malignant  fever  feldom  rifesto 
that  degree  of  heat  which  attends  inflammatory 
fevers,  but  creeps  on  gradually,  while  nature  endea¬ 
vours  to  get  rid  of  her  enemy,  fometimes  by  one  out¬ 
let,  and  fometimes  by  another  ;  infomuch,  that  we 
are  not  able  to  determine  which  of  the  lecretions  to 
promote,  and  this  renders  the  method  of  cure  very 
precarious  and  uncertain.  Thefe  fort  of  fevers  have 
been  often  miftaken  for  fevere  colds,  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  fatal  errors.  And  to  fay  the  truth,  it  requires 
the  higheft  fkill  in  farriery,  to  manage  thefe  difeafes 
in  a  due  manner,  and  to  prevent  their  ending  in  a 
confumption. 

All  kinds  of  irregularities,  either  in  diet,  reft,  exer- 
cife  or  labour,  when  long  continued,  may  produce 
thefe  fevers,  becaufe  they  all  tend  to  generate  bad 
juices,  deprave  the  blood,  and  deprefs  the  fpirits,  and 
therefore  the  only  way  to  prevent  them,  is  to  keep  the 
horfe  from  exceffes  of  all  kinds ;  for  what  tends  to 
preferve  his  due  temperament,  is  the  moft  likely  me¬ 
thod  to  preferve  him  from  difeafes  in  general,  and  this 
kind  of  fever  in  particular. 

When  this  fever  begins  to  appear,  the  horfe  feeds 
but  little,  eating  a  mouthful  or  two,  and  then  leaving 
off ;  he  has  a  conftant  moifture  in  his  mouth,  moves 
his  jaws  in  a  feeble  manner,  and  has  an  unpleafing 
grating  of  his  teeth.  He  has  a  flow  fever,  attended 
with  a  depreflion  of  the  fpirits,  which  is  at  fome  times 

more 
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more  remarkable  than  at  others  ;  his  heat  is  variable  5 
fometimes  there  is  none  appears  outwardly,  but  rather 
a  remarkable  coldnefs  ;  at  other  times  he  will  be  hot 
all  over,  but  not  to  any  great  degree.  His  eyes  are 
generally  moift  and  languid,  his  body  is  open,  his 
dung  foft  and  moift,  but  feldom  greafy.  His  ftaling 
is  generally  irregular,  fometimes  very  profufe,  and  at 
others  very  little.  His  urine  is  generally  pale,  with¬ 
out  a  fediment,  and  very  feldom  high  coloured. 

With  regard  to  prognoftics,  ii  the  fever  fenfibly 
abates,  and  his  mouth  grows  more  dry,  the  grating 
of  his  teeth  ceafing  at  the  fame  time  ;  if  his  appetite 
mends  by  degrees  ;  if  he  begins  to  lie  down,  which  at 
firft  he  feldom  does,  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  or 
longer,  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  recovery,  unlefs 
through  bad  management. 

But  if  his  appetite  is  conftantly  upon  the  decline, 
and  goes  off  gradually,  till  at  length  he  forfakes  all 
manner  of  food,  while  his  fever  continues  at  a  (land, 
or  increafes ;  if  the  horfe  is  old,  with  poor  vapid 
blood,  or  has  lately  met  with  any  fevere  accidem, 
there  is  little  good  to  be  expected,  nn’efs  by  the  con- 
fummate  fkill  of  the  perfon  who  takes  care  of  him. 
While  the  difeafe  continues  in  a  moderate  degree,  he 
will  feed,  though  but  poorly  ;  his  urine  will  be  pale 
and  thin,  without  any  fediment  ;  his  dung  will  be 
fometimes  loofe,  and  fometimes  hard  ;  his  mouth  will 
continue  moift,  with  a  rednefs  and  fpunginefs  about  the 
roots  of  his  teeth  *,  his  fkin  will  fometimes  feel  dry, 
and  fometimes  moift  and  damp,  with  a  roughnefs  of 
his  coat.  While  the  horfe  remains  in  this  fate,  the 
exhibition  of  proper  medicines  will  in  all  probability 
work  a  cure. 

The  cure  of  this  difeafe  may  be  begun  by  bleeding; 
but  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away  muff  be 
regulated  according  to  the  fymptorrs.  When  the 
horfe  is  plethoric,  and  there  is  a  redundancy  of  blood 
and  humours,  you  may  take  away  two  quarts  at  leaft, 

and 
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and  that  as  foon  as  pofflble :  if  the  horfe  is  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  condition,  a  quart  or  three  pints  will  be  fufficient : 
but  when  he  is  old,  poor,  and  low,  it  will  be  danger¬ 
ous  to  take  away  any  at  all.  In  general,  when  there  is 
any  fymptom  of  an  inflammation,  then  it  is  neceflfary 
the  horfe  fhould  Iofe  blood,  let  his  condition  be  what 
it  will.  .  This  done,  give  him  a  pint  of  the  following 
infuflon  twice  a  day. 

T ake  water  germander ,  'pennyroyal ,  and  rue ,  of  each 
cn  ounce  \  camomile  flowers ,  and galanga7s  bruifed  in  a 
mortar ,  of  each  half  an  ounce  \  of  faff r on  the  flame 
quantity.  Put  thefle  in  an  earn  hen  pan ,  and  pour  ' two 
quarts  of  boiling  water  upon  them ,  and  then  cover  the 
pan  with  a  pewter  p  'ate,  and  when  the  infuflon  is  coldy 
pour  it  off  into  another  vefl'cl . 

As  this  fever  is  attended  with  a  depreffion  of  the 
fpirits,  I  have  added  a  dram  of  faffron  to  the  infuflon 
more  than  ufual,  for  cordials  are  very  good  to  enable 
the  horfe  to  fupport  the  violence  of  the  difeafe,  and 
difpofe  him  to  fend  off  the  morbific  matter  by  fome 
outlet  of  the  body.  One  dofe  muff  be  given  in  the 
morning  faffing,  and  about  two  hours  before  feeding 
in  the  afternoon.  If  wine  is  ever  allowed  a  horfe,  it 
fhould  be  in  this  deffemper,  efpecially  if  he  is  low  and 
finking.  Then  half  a  pint  of  mountain  mixt  with 
each  dofe  of  his  drink  will  help  to  mend  his  ftomach, 
raife  his  fpirits,  and  ftrengthen  the  whole  nervous  fyf- 
tem.  The  greateft  danger  in  this  diftemper  is  the  fup- 
poflng  the  horfe  to  ail  little  or  nothing,  till  he  is  too 
far  gone  for  a  cure,  becaufe  he  will  keep  picking  and 
eating  his  hay  during  the  firft  ftage  of  his  difeafe. 
Afterwards,  if  he  is  allowed  oats,  he  will  eat  nothing 
elfe  till  his  ftomach  quite  forfakes  him.  Therefore,  if 
his  difeafe  is  known  in  time,  inftead  of  oats  he  fhoud 
have  fcalded  bran  •,  and  if  he  refufes  to  eat  it  fcalded, 
he  fhould  have  a  little  raw  fprinkled  with  clean  water, 
with  fome  fine  hay  put  into  his  rack  by  a  handful  at  a 
time.  But  if  he  is  neither  able  nor  willing  to  lift  his 
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head  to  the  rack,  it  may  be  given  by  hand,  which  may 
tempt  him  to  eat,  efpecially  if  he  has  been  ufed  to  be 
fed  that  way. 

As  horfes  in  this  difeafe  feldom  drink  fo  much  as 
they  do  in  a  healthy  (late;  and  as  it  is  impoflibJe  he 
fhould  recover,  if  he  does  not  fwallow  enough  to  dilu  e 
the  blood  and  promote  the  fecretions,  if  he  will  not 
drink  warm  water  or  water-gruel,  it  will  be  beft  to* 
indulge  him  with  cold,  let  the  feafon  of  the  year  be 
whay  it  will*,  efpecially  as  no  bad  effects  have  been 
perceived  from  it,  but  on  the  contrary  k  has  tended 
to  refrefh  him,  and  render  him  more  lively  and  adtivey 
as  well  as  to  mend  his  ftornach,  and  make  him  more 
fond  of  hay.  We  cannot  fay  that  water  dilfolves  the 
coagulated  blood,  and  renders  it  more  fit  for  an  equa¬ 
ble  circulation,  becaufe  in  fome  fevers  it  cannot  be 
brought  to  mix  with  the  blood;  but  we  are  certain 
that  unlefs  the  horfe  drinks  water  enough  to  a  Hi  ft  the 
operation  of  other  medicines,  they  can  have  little  or 
no  effedl.  When  the  fever  is  low  and  deprefifed,  it 
may  proceed  from  the  poverty  of  the  blood,  and  may 
be  eafily  guefled  at  from  the  ftate  of  his  body  before 
he  fell  ill  *,  for  if  he  was  poorly  fed,  or  in  a  bad  paf- 
ture,  or  has  been  greatly  harraffcd  by  hard  labour  or 
long  journeys,  ©r  is  much  advanced  in  years,  then  his* 
blood  will  te  poor  and  low,  and  will  produce  a  fever 
much  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  nervous  fever  in  men. 
In  this  cafe  bleeding  muft  be  omitted,  and  he  fhould 
have  cordials,  fuch  as  half  a  cordial  ball,,  or  lefs,  four 
or  five  times  a  day,  for  the  giving  fuch  things  often  in 
fmall  quantities  will  keep  up  his  fpirits  much  better 
than  full  or  large  dofes  at  once.  Not  forgetting  two* 
or  three  horns  of  the  infufion  to  wafh  it  down  every 
time. 

When  the  fever  is  eviden",  and  fill  continues,  with 
little  appetite,  ftaling  often,  and  the  urine  continues 
to  be  pale,  and  the  dung  fometimes  loofe  and  fome- 
tirnes  hard,  with  a  very  moift  mouth,  and  a  fkin  that 
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is  fometimes  dry  and  fometimes  damp,  then  he  mud 
have  fomething  of  a  more  cordial  nature ;  thus, 

’Take  powder  of  myrrh ,  lay-berries ,  round  birth-wort, 
gentian  root ,  and  Virginia  fnake  root ,  <?/  each  half  an 
ounce  \  of  faffron  two  drams  \  mithridate  and  liquorice 
powder ,  of  each  an  ounce ;  of  oil  of  amber  a  fufficient 
quantity  to  make  them  into  pafte  for  balls ,  which  divide 
into  four  \  one  of  which  is  to  be  given  every  mornings 
and  another  in  the  afternoon  two  hours  before  feeding 
time ,  with  three  or  four  horns  of  the  infufton . 

In  this  cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  ftrengthen  the  infu- 
fion  with  half  an.  ounce  of  Virginia  fnake-root,  and 
an  ounce  of  tindlure  of  cador :  this  lad  is  much  better 
than  two  drams  of  cador  in  fubftance,  as  Gibfon  prc*. 
fcribes,  for  a  watery  mendruum  will  take  up  little  or 
nothing  of  the  virrues  of  the  cador.  This  done,  add 
a  pint  of  mountain  to  the  whole,  and  then  divide  it 
into  four  parts,  for  two  days;  and  then  let  it  be  made 
fredi  again.  Thefe  may  be  continued  fix  orfeven  days, 
or  till  the  fever  abates.  Or, 

Take  myrrh ,  bay-berries ,  contrayerva  root ,  Virginia 
fnake-root  and  caftor,  of  each  an  ounce ;  faffron  and  cam- 
phire ,  of  each  three  drams  •,  of  powder  of  liquorice  two 
ounces  *,  make  them  into  a  p  aft  e  with  oil  of  amber  for  four 
balls ,  to  be  given  as  before . 

T ake  the  leaves  of  angelica ,  water  germander  and  rue , 
of  each  an  ounce ;  camomile  flowers  and  gen  ian ,  of  each 
half  an  ounce ;  faffron  and  fait  of  wormwood ,  of  each 
two  drams :  put  them  into  an  earthen  pan ,  and  pour  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water  thereon ,  and  when  it  is  cold  pour 
off  the  infufton ,  and  then  add  a  pint  of  mountain  wine , 
to  be  given  after  the  ball ,  as  the  former. 

When  the  horfe  has  fo  far  recovered  his  drength 
that  he  is  fit  to  be  taken  out  of  the  dable,  lead  him 
into  the  open  air,  which  will  contribute  greatly  to  his 
fpeedy  recovery. 

Codivenefs  is  bad  in  all  difeafes,  but  more' particu¬ 
larly  thole  of  the  head,  and  fevers  ;  and  therefore 
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whenever  you  find  the  horfe  in  this  condition,  you 
muft  have  recourfe  to  fome  one  of  the  emollient  clyf- 
ters  before  preferibed.  If  this  fhould  prove  infufft- 
cient,  as  it  feldom  does,  you  may  put  four  ounces  of 
Epfom  fait  into  one  of  his  drenches,  which  will  have  a 
good  effebt  without  railing  commotions  in  the  blood. 
If  on  the  contrary  a  loofenefs  fhould  happen,  it  is  of¬ 
ten  critical,  and  therefore  fhould  not  be  ftopt  imme¬ 
diately.  But  if  it  continues  long,  put  diafeordium  in 
the  firth  ball  inftead  of  the  mithridate.  But  if  it  turns 
to  a  downright  loofenefs,  you  muff  have  recourfe  to 
the  medicines  under  that  title. 

When  a  horfe  piffes  too  much,  let  all  his  drink  be 
made  with  lime-water  inftead  of  common  water* 
which  will  generally  fucceed.  On  the  contrary,  if  he 
ftales  too  little,  give  him  the  following  balk 

‘Take  juniper  berries  pounded ,  Venice  treacle ,  and  hog- 
lice 9  0j  each  an  ounce  \  make  them  up  into  a  ball  with? 

oil  of  amber.  . 

Qibfon  preferibes  an  ounce  of  faltpetre  inftead  of  the 

hoefice,  but  that  is  too  cold  in  this  difeafe,  and  may 
do"a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good.  When  his  legs 
and  body  begin  to  fwell,  this  muft  be  repeated  three 
or  four  times  at  proper  intervals,  with  a  pint  of  the 
decobtion  of  parfley  root,  or  fennel  root  in  fpring  water. 
It  is  made  with  three  ounces  of  the  roots  to  three  pints 
of  water,  boiling  them  fo  that  a  quart  of  the  liquor 
may  remain  when  ftrained,  and  fweeten  it  with  fix 
ounces  of  honey.  Take  care  to  leave  it  off  as  foon  as; 

the  lymptoms  ceafe.  .  ' 

When  be  fide  s  the  fymptoms  already  mentioned,  the 

horfe  has  cold  fits,  attended  with  trembling,  an  inward 

forenefs,  a  running  at  the  nole  and  eyes,  with  a  very 

oreat  heavinefs  and  oppreffion,  thefe  are  figns  of  greater 

malignity,  and  that  the  blood  and  humours  are  in  a 

highputrid  ftate,  which  creates  a  fhgnation  in  the  ca> 

pillary  tubes,  a  coagulation  of  the  fluids,  and  which 

will  be  followed  with  their  extravafation  from  a  rup¬ 
ture 
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tu re  of  the  vefiels.  If  this  fhould  happen  in  the fkin 
and  turn  to  lcabby  eruptions,  it  denotes  the  change  of 
the  difeafe  from  acute  to  chronic  ;  but  when  it  happens 
internally,  which  can  only  be  known  by  guefs,  a  lin¬ 
gering  death  will  enfue. 

In  this  cafe  there  can  be  nothing  better  for  a  horfe 
than  camphire,  which  has  been  already  prefcribed,  and 
which  with  contrayerva,  fnake-root,  and  caftor,  will 
be  excellent  in  this  degree  of  the  difeafe.  But  then  the 
dofes  fhould  be  larger  ;  and  inftead  of  dividing  the 
mafs  into  four  balls,  it  is  better  to  make  them  into 
three.  The  drink  needs  no  amendment,  for  it  cannot 
be  detrimental  whatever  fymptoms  appear,  and  may 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  ;  nor  have  we  any  reafon  to 
defpair  of  recovery  by  thefe  means. 

But  in  this  degree  of  the  difeafe  it  ought  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  there  is  always  an  ichorous  difcoloured 
matter,  which  fometimes  looks  reddiffi,  or  of  a  dufky 
green :  it  is  of  a  very  clammy  vifcid  nature,  and  will 
flick  to  the  infide  of  the  noftrils.  Now  if  this  matter 
becomes  thin,  and  has  the  appearance  of  clear  water, 
and  when  the  horfe  falls  away  at  the  fame  time  without 
being  hide-bound,  it  is  a  certain  fign  that  he  will  reco¬ 
ver,  and  then  you  need  only  continue  the  medicines  a 
few  days  longer. 

But  if  the  matter  continues  to  flick  to  the  infide  of 
the  noftrils,  and  he  feems  to  blow  through  them  with 
difficulty,  at  the  fame  time  fnivelling  and  fneezing,  we 
fhall  have  great  reafon  to  apprehend  the  confequence, 
and  there  can  be  no  hopes  but  in  the  fpeedy  ufe  of  the 
things  above  prefcribed.  If  befides  thefe  fymptoms 
the  horfe  becomes  hide-bound,  keeps  his  fleffi,  forfakes 
his  meat,  grows  more  weak  and  feeble  ;  if  his  joints 
fwell,  and  the  kernels  under  his  jaws  are  tumid  and 
feel  loofe  ;  if  his  breath  fmells  ltrong  ;  if  his  tail  is 
raifed  and  quivers  ;  if  his  eyes  look  fixt  and  dead  ;  if 
his  excrements  are  a  fetid,  dark-coloured  matter,  his 
cafe  is  defperate,  and  any  farther  charge  will  be  loft 
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upon  him :  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  make  any  farther 
attempt  to  fave  him,  it  being  altogether  beyond  the 
power  of  medicine. 

The  fig  ns  of  recovery  are,  when  the  fkin  of  the 
horfe  feels  kindly,  and  not  hide-bound  though  he 
has  fallen  away ;  his  eyes  begin  to  look  brifk  and  lively  •, 
his  appetite  grows  better  ;  the  running  of  his  nofe  cea- 
fes  and  becomes  quite  dry  ;  his  excrements  and  urine 
are  both  voided  in  the  lame  manner  as  before  he  was 
taken  ill ;  he  lies  down  and  takes  his  reft  without  any 
uneaOnefs :  if  he  happens  to  have  breakings  out  on  his 
fkin  at  this  time,  it  is  no  bad  fymptom,  but  on  the 
contrary  may  prove  very  beneficial.  Nov/  medicines 
are  of  no  further  ufe,  and  the  completion  of  the  cure 
depends  upon  due  care  and  management,  which  con- 
fift  in  fupplying  him  with  fuitable  diet  and  convenient 
cxercife.  We  may  well  fuppofe  that  every  tedious 
diftemper  weakens  the  digeftive  faculties,  and  confe- 
quently  that  a  horfe  is  not  able  of  a  fudden  to  concodt 
the  fame  quantity  of  meat  as  before  he  was  ill  ;  confer 
quently  it  muft  be  very  imprudent  to  allow  him  as 
large  feeds  now  when  he  is  weak  as  were  given  him 
when  he  was  well.'*  I  know  the  defign  of  it  is  to 
bring  him  to  his  flefh  and  ftrength  the  fooner  *,  but 
this  is  a  great  miftake,  and  is  like  to  caufe  the  difeafe 
to  return  :  for  though  a  horfe’s  ftomach  is  craving,  and 
he  feems  greedy  of  food,  yet  as  he  will  not  be  able  to 
digeft  it,  fo  as  to  enlarge  the  quantity  of  good  chyle, 
he  muft  necefiarily  generate  crudities,  which  may  caufe 
a  relapfe,  or  at  leaft  throw  him  into  a  furfeit,  which 
may  prove  as  bad.  Hence  the  necefiity  appears  of 
feeding  fparingly  at  firft,  and  of  giving  him  proven¬ 
der  by  litde  and  little,  in  proportion  to  his  ftrength. 
He  fhould  be  likewife  aired  every  day ;  for  frefh  air  is 
as  neceffary  to  reftore  all  the  functions  as  a  convenient 
repaid,  as  is  evident  to  all  who  know  what  a  fpeedy 
effect  the  change  of  air  has  on  the  human,  fpecies  for 
the  recovery  of  their  health.  And  then  gentle  exer- 
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cife,  encreafed  by  degrees,  will  bring  him  to  his  wind 
and  his  flcfh  :  and  this  is  done  by  promoting  a  due 
diftribution  of  the  chyle,  and  a  regular  circulation  of 
the  fluids. 


Of  Contagious.  Distempers  and  Epidemical 

Fevers. 

Epidemical  diftcmpers  are  allowed  on  all  hands 
to  proceed  from  the  air,  or  rather  from  delete¬ 
rious  particles  contained  therein.  Thefe  may  be  of  a 
fermentative,  putrid,  or  cauftic  nature.  Such  parti¬ 
cles  may  proceed  from  corrupt  ftagnating  water,  which 
exhale  therefrom  and  float  in  the  air  ;  for  all  waters 
without  motion  will  foon  turn  putrid  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  and  fend  off  noxious  effluvia.  Thus  all  wa¬ 
ter,  though  at  firfl  never  fo  pure,  and  at  a  diftance 
from  any  thing  that  may  hurt  it,  is  fo  full  of  fulphti- 
reous  and  earthy  particles  acquired  from  the  earth,  that 
by  red  and  the  heat  of  the  fun  it  will  foon  grow  mufty 
and  fetid,  as  we  may  fee  in  all  marfhy  places. 

The  effluvia  of  marfhy  and  corrupted  waters,  being 
elevated  into  the  air,  generate  fevers  of  the  word  kind  ; 
for  which  realbn  they  often  follow  the  overflowing  of 
the  waters  or  land-floods.  Thus  we  fee  that  no  nation 
in  the  world  is  more  afflifled  with  epidemical  difeafes 
than  Egypt,  which  is  owing  to  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile  :  and  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  unlefs 
the  flood  is  much  greater  than  ufual,  fo  as  to  lay  the 
whole  country  under  water,  the  plague  never  appears 
among  the  inhabitants  :  for  in  this  cafe,  as  the  country 
becomes  one  continual  marfh,  and  is  fubjecd  to  fouth 
winds  at  that  time,  with  a  violent  heat  of  the  fun,  the 
putrid  exhalations  All  the  air,  and  create  fevere  pefli- 
lential  difeafes :  and  what  makes  this  more  plain  is,  that 
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the  moft  violent  heats  alone  never  produce  the  plague, 
At  Alexandria  the  people  are  always  troubled  with  bad 
fevers  in  the  autumnai  ieafon,  becaufe  they  let  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  into  cifterns  under  their  houfes, 
which  growing  corrupt  and  putrid,  conftantly  produce 
thefe  difeafes. 

We  may  likewife  obferve  in  our  own  country,  that 
great  land-floods  often  create  acute  epidemical  difeafes 
of  a  malignant  kind.  For  the  fame  reafon,  long  rainy 
feafons,  accompanied  with  a  fouth  wind,  are  very  un- 
wholfome,  efpecially  if  thefe  are  fucceeded  with  a  great 
heat  at  firft,  and  cold  weather  afterwards  ;  and  if  this 
happens  in  the  fpring  or  autumn  it  is  the  worfe.  Per¬ 
haps  ftagnating  waters  would  not  have  fuch  terrible 
effects  alone,  if  they  did  not  produce  fuch  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  quantity  of  pernicious  infects  at  the  fame  time, 
which  were  always  looked  upon  as  the  caufe  and  fore¬ 
runners  of  epidemical  difeafes. 

The  air  being  an  univerfal  menftruum  by  its  expan- 
five,  elaftic  force,  and  by  its  hot  etherial  matter  diflolves 
the  more  fubtile  parts  of  all  bodies,  which  producing 
exhalations  of  various  kinds,  do,  by  their  mutual  con¬ 
flict,  combination  and  mixture,  and  alfo  by  the  affif- 
tance  of  the  fun,  put  on  various  forms  and  textures. 
Thus  the  air  is  always  full  of  faline,  fulphureous  par¬ 
ticles,  as  well  as  nitre,  which  is  an  inflammable  elaflic 
fait;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  thole,  being 
mixt  with  the  different  exhalations  which  proceed  frcm 
the  earth,  in  different  feafons  of  the  year,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  operations  of  the  fun  and  winds, 
fhould  produce  various  concretions,  which  ,  being  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  bodies  of  animals,  fhould  caufe  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  of  epidemical  diftempers,  which  are  only 
to  be  known  by  their  fymptoms,  and  not  by  any  pre¬ 
ceding  difpofition  of  the  air  or  weather.  However, 
we  are  certain  that  they  chiefly  produce  their  effedls  in 
the  evening  and  in  the  night,  when  the  vapours  are 
gondenfed  by  the  cold  and  moiflure,  and  lo  defcencf 
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nearer  the  earth.  Hence  we  find  that  dews,  mills  and 
fogs  are  not  only  pernicious  to  animals,  but  to  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  The  terrible  effedts  which  mill- 
dews  produce  in  plants,  herbs,  and  trees,  is  but  too 
well  known  to  every  country  farmer.  Befides,  the 
damage  they  do  the -fruits  of  the  earth  is  not  all,  for 
animals  that  feed  upon  them  are  often  affiibted  with 
various  difeafes. 

The  air  does  not  only  abound  with  deleterious  efflu¬ 
via,  but  with  animalcules,  efpecially  in  the  night, 
which  are  fucked  into  the  body  by  the  breath.  This 
chiefly  happens  near  ftagnating  waters  and  marfhy 
grounds,  for  thefe  places  are  the  feminaries  of  fuch  fort 
of  infedls.  Their  prodigious  fmallnefs  mu  ft  be  evident 
to  all  thofe  who  have  made  ufe  of  a  microfcope  pro¬ 
perly.  Lewenhoeck  affirms  that  many  hundreds  of 
thefe  are  not  equal  to  a  grain  of  fand,  and  therefore  it 
is  no  wonder  the  eggs  fhould  be  carried  about  in  the  air. 
That  this  is  the  cafe  is  plain  from  the  dews  which  fall 
up6n  the  fruits,  herbs  and  plants,  from  whence  a  great 
.number  of  fmall  infedts  and  worms  arife,  as  is  well 
known  to  gardeners  and  hufbandmen  :  and  alfo  that 
when  quadrupedes  feed  upon  thefe  infedled  vegetables 
they  either  fall  fick  or  die  immediately.  Therefore 
fmce  thefe  forts  of  dews  are  fo  pernicious,  it  would  be 
well  if  horfes  were  fheltered  in  the  night  from  thefe 
dangerous  accidents  at  fome  feafons  of  the  year.  For 
it  is  well  known,  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  hap¬ 
pen  to  fleep  out  of  the  city  in  the  night  time,  they  are 
often  feized  with  grievous  fymptoms,  and  many  of 
them  die,  which  is  owing  to  the  vaft  number  of  inledls 
wherewith  the  Roman  air  is  infedled,  and  which  fall 
down  with  the  nodlurnal  dews. 

Though  what  has  been  hitherto  premifed  may  be 
thought  principally  to  relate  to  mankind,  yet  we  may 
fafely  conclude  that  all  quadrupedes  are  concerned 
tnore  or  lefs,  1  mean  thofe  rhat  feed  upon  vegetables  ; 
for  whenever  the  grafs  is  contaminated  with  infedls  or 
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otherwife,  they  are  mod  likely  to  fhare  immediately 
in  their  dangerous  effedds.  And  perhaps  if  this  rea- 
foning  was  more  carefully  attended  to,  we  fhould  be 
able  to  give  a  better  account  of  epidemical  difeafes 
among  fheep,  horned  cattle,  and  horfes,  than  has  been 
hitherto  done  :  for  horfes  as  well  as  men  are  often  fub- 
jed  to  epidemical  fevers  from  fuch  caufes  as  thefe, 
which  become  infectious,  and  approach  nearly  to  the 
peflilential  kind.  'Hence,  in  turning  over  the  chro¬ 
nological  hifhories  of  our  own  country,  we  fhall  often 
meet  with  difeafes  that  are  there  called  a  murrain, 
which  have  fwept  away  a  vail;  number  of  horfes,  like  a 
real  plague.  However,  there  are  many  epidemical 
difeafes  of  a  very  flight  nature,  which  feize  great  num¬ 
bers  at  once,  and  yet  pals  off  without  the  affiftance  of 
medicine. 

The  word  fevers  of  this  kind  which  we  meet  with 
at  prefent,  begin  with  a  feeming  flupidity,  fwelling  of 
the  eyes,  eyelids,  and  the  ke  nels  near  the  ears  and 
throat,  with  a  plentiful  running  from  the  nodrils, 
which  is  of  a  dufky  colour  :  the  fame  kind  of  matter 
is  alfo  voided  by  the  mouth,  of  a  difagreeahle  flink- 
ing  fmell.  The  limbs,  and  particularly  the  joints, 
are  affeCled  with  hidden,  large  Iwellings,  which  are 
often  attended  with  the  daggers,  refembling  an  apo¬ 
plexy.  This  didemper  happens  very  feldom,  but 
when  it  does,  it  is  to  be  treated,  as  in  the  former  fee-, 
tion,  with  Virginian  fnake-root,  contrayerva  root, 
camphire,  mithridate,  cador,  &c. 

The  didempers  we  mod  often  meet  with,  are  epi¬ 
demical  colds,  which  attack  great  numbers  at  once, 
and  which  are  attended  with  Iwellings  in  the  glands 
under  the  ears,  and  about  the  throat,  which  are  more 
conhderable  than  the  common  difeafe  called  by  that 
name.  This  is  to  be  cured  in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  colds,  only  we  mud  take  a  particular  care  to 
cover  the  head  and  neck,  and  to  keep  them  warm. 
They  commonly  run  prodigioudy  at  the  nofe  in  two 
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or  three  days  time,  which  continues  for  five  or  fix 
days ;  but  though  this  makes  them  fall  away  greatly, 
yet  if  it  is  of  a  good  colour  and  confidence,  it  is  at¬ 
tended  with  no  danger.  As  this  is  a  catching  diftem- 
per,  it  will  be  beft,  as  foon  as  one  horfe  is  infected,  to 
remove  thofe  near  him  to  another  place.  Bleeding  in 
fuch  diforders  as  thefe  yields  the  fpeedieft  relief,  and 
then  fuch  pe&oral  medicines  as  are  given  in  a  com¬ 
mon  cold,  with  a  diet  of  fealded  bran  and  hay.  Some¬ 
times  half  a  pint  of  white  wine  will  be  proper,  with 
three  ounces  of  oximel  of  fquills  to  promote  expecto¬ 
ration. 


Of  the  Strangles. 


TH  E  ftrangles  is  a  difeafe  that  attacks  young 
horfes,  chiefly  before  fix  years  of  age ;  though 
feme  are  affedted  with  it  beyond  that  term,  however, 
they  never  have  it  but  once.  It  is  fomewhat  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  quinfey  in  men,  and  generally  forms  an 
ablcefs,  which  breaking,  difeharges  a  humour,  and 
renders  the  horfe  more  healthful  afterwards. 

It  is  a  {welling  under  the  throat  between  the  jaw 
bones,  and  its  principal  feat  appears  to  be  the  mufcles 
of  the  tongue,  wherein  there  is  an  inflammation,  and 
therefore  it  feems  to  differ  from  a  quinfey  in  the  feat 
of  the  diftemper  only.  We  fcarce  need  to  obferve 
that  an  inflammation  is  always  attended  with  pain, 
which,  while  it  lafts,  renders  {wallowing  very  difficult. 

The  caufe  of  the  firangles,  like  the  ifnall-pox, 
feems  to  lurk  in  the  blood  of  a  horfe,  which  at  certain 
times  it  will  throw  out  and  get  rid  of;  hence  many 
colts  have  them  at  grafs,  and  get  over  the  diftemper 
only  by  the  benefit  of  nature,  without  any  help  from 
art ;  for  the  tumour  breaking,  difeharges  a  great  quan¬ 
tity 
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tity  of  matter,  and  then  the  ulcer  heals  of  itfelf,  and 
fo  puts  an  end  to  the  difeafe. 

When  a  hoife  is  feized  with  it  in  the  liable,  you 
may  perceive  that  it  is  coming  on,  by  an  unufual  heat, 
as  though  he  was  going  to  have  a  fever,  with  a  cough 
that  diicovers  the  horfe  to  be  in  pain.  Some,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  pain,  will  eat  and  fwallow  a  little  though 
with  difficulty,  while  others  will  loofe  their  appetite  en¬ 
tirely  ;  at  this  time  a  fwelling  begins  to  appear,  which 
fometimes  is  on  the  infide  of  the  jaw-bone,  lometimes 
under  the  tongue,  and  fometimes  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  throat,  about  the  larynx  and  pharynx,  or  the  head  of 
the  wind  pipe  and  gullet,  which  makes  him  breathe 
with  difficulty,  occafions  his  noflrils  to  turn  outwardly, 
and  his  eyes  to  look  as  if  they  were  fixt  in  his  head. 
When  it  is  the  word  kind,  the  nofe  runs  at  the  fame 
time,  and  then  it  is  called  the  haft  ard-fir  angles. 

With  regard  to  the  prognoflics,  when  the  fwelling 
begins  on  the  infide  of  the  jaw-bone,  it  fhows  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  it  grows  ripe  or  impofthumatei 
When  it  rifes  between  the  jaw-bones  in  the  middle 
under  the  tongue,  it  is  a  fign  the  difeafe  will  be  mild, 
and  of  no  dangerous  confequence  *,  when  the  fkin  that 
lies  over  the  tumour  is  ft  iff,  diftended  and  tight,  feel¬ 
ing  hot  and  dry,  a  large  fwelling  is  portended,  which 
will  yield  a  plentiful  difcharge  when  it  breaks.  When 
it  rifes  to  the  glands,  and  is,  as  it  were,  divided  into 
knots,  it  is  a  fign  that  the  difeafe  will  be  long  and  te¬ 
dious,  becaufe  the  tumours  will  break  in  feveral  places, 
and  at  different  times.  When  it  lies  at  the  head  of 
the  gullet  or  windpipe,  the  horfe  will  not  be  able  to 
fwallow  for  feveral  days,  till  the  fwelling  defeends 
more  to  the  outward  parts :  but  when  he  has  a  puru¬ 
lent  running  at  the  nofe,  it  portends  great  danger, 
and  fhows  it  is  complicated  with  fome  other  difeafe 
which  lies  lurking  in  the  blood  •,  but  if  it  goes  off  as 
the  tumour  ripens,  the  horfe  may  do  well. 
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The  cure  requires  no  great  fkill,  becaufe  all  that  we 
have  to  do  is,  to  promote  the  breaking  of  the  fwelling, 
which  may  be  done  by  anointing  it  often  with  the 
ointment  Gf  marfh-mallows,  fo  as  never  to  fuffer  the 
fkin  to  become  dry.  This  commonly  happens  in  five 
or  fix  days  time :  and  as  nature  is  always  very  indul¬ 
gent  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  lend  her  a  little  affiffance,  that  it  may  be  fooner 
brought  to  perfection.  And,  indeed,  in  all  other  cafes, 
the  tendency  of  nature  fhould  be  carefully  obferved ; 
for  the  fkill  of  all  pradiitioners  confifts  chiefly  in  the 
forwarding  her  motions.  Some  in  this  cafe  make  ufe 
of  cataplafms  or  poultices,  but  then  they  mull  be  fuch 
as  are  not  apt  to  turn  dry,  and  that  will  flick  clofe  to 
the  part  affedted  ;  otherwife  they  will  repel  the  hu¬ 
mours,  which  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to 
the  eyes  and  lungs. 

Bleeding,  which  in  all  other  inflammations,  is  of 
great  confequence  to  retard  the  progrefs,  will  produce 
bad  effedts  in  this,  becaufe  it  may  recall  the  peccant 
matter  back  into  the  blood,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
breaking  of  the  tumour,  and  keep  the  enemy  in  the 
body,  which  ought  to  be  expelled  out  of  it.  Some 
who  are  never  eafy,  unlefs  they  are  doing  fomething, 
will  often  open  the  fwelling  before  it  is  ripe  ;  not  confi- 
dering  that  this  pradlice  prevents  the  due  difcharge  of 
the  matter,  which  is  always  mod  plentiful  when  it 
comes  to  a  head  of  its  own  accord,  and  will  always  be 
cleanfed,  and  heal  the  fooner  and  better.  Befides, 
when  an  incifion  hinders  the  carrying  off  of  the  hu¬ 
mour  by  the  ulual  outlet,  nature  will  attempt  fome 
other  way,  commonly  by  a  running  of  the  nole,  wh:ch 
may  have  fatal  confequences  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  wound  itfelf  turns  to  a  malignant  ulcer,  with  hard 
callous  lips,  and  with  a  continual  gleeting,  which  of 
itfelf  would  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  cure. 
When  the  tumour  breaks  of  itfelf,  fome  think  it  ne- 
ccffary  to  make  the  orifice  wider,  by  putting  in  a 
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fpunge  tent ;  but  this  is  altogether  fuperfiuous,  becaufe 
there  is  always  room  for  running  off  the  matter,  with¬ 
out  any  operation  of  that  kind.  However,  when  the 
horfe  has  fallen  into  bad  hands,  and  improper  applica¬ 
tions  have  been  ufed,  fo  as  to  drive  any  part  of  the 
humour  back,  then  enlarging  the  orifice  may  not  be 
amifs. 

Bleeding,  as  we  obferved  before,  when  this  difeafe 
is  genuine,  is  always  unnecefTary,  and  commonly  dan¬ 
gerous  ;  but  when  it  appears  with  uncommon  fymp- 
toms,  fuch  as  a  fwelling  of  the  neck  about  the  onfet, 
ftifFjaws,  and  the  noftrils  turned  outward,  which  are 
figns  of  a  dangerous  inflammation  ;  then  we  may  ven¬ 
ture  upon  taking  away  blood  to  flop  its  progrefs. 
We  fhould  likewife  anoint  the  parts  well  with  the 
ointment  of  marfh-mallows,  never  fuffering  them, to 
become  dry,  and  cover  it  with  a  thin  woollen  cloth 
firff,  and  afterwards  with  a  warm  hood. 

Sometimes  the  inflammation  is  fo  great,  as  to  cor¬ 
rode  and  eat  away  the  fkin  that  contains  the  matter  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  occafion  it  to  fall  off  in  pieces, 
and  to  lay  open  the  fpaces  between  the  mufcles,  and 
to  uncover  the  adjacent  glands  or  kernels  •,  but  this 
fymptom,  as  alarming  as  it  feems,  is  not  at  all  dan¬ 
gerous,  for  the  fkin  and  hair  will  come  again  perfedt 
as  at  firft,  without  any  other  afliftance  than  what  has 
already  been  recommended, 

In  focne  cafes  when  the  fwelling  is  fmalj,  the  horfe 
feems  to  be  little  affcdted  with  the  diforder,  and  eats 
and  drinks  as  ufual.  In  this  cafe,  the  tumour  will  be 
fome  time  before  it  grows  ripe  and  breaks  but  as  this 
will  happen  in  due  time,  I  fhould  think  it  cruel  to 
burn  the  fkin  of  the  part  with  a  torch,  to  make  it 
crack,  or  to  open  it  with  a  red  hot  iron,  fince,  if  we 
have  but  patience,  the  horfe  will  do  very  well  without 
thofe  inflruments  of  barbarity. 

Sometimes  the  fwelling  is  more  inwardly,  and  will 
break  into  the  mouth,  without  any  dangerous  accident ; 

in 
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in  this  cafe  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  die 
horfe’s  mouth  fweet,  by  walking  it  with  fome  anti- 
feptic  fluid.  White  wine  vinegar,  fweetened  with  ho¬ 
ney,  will  be  fufflcient  tor  this  purpofe  ;  or  it  may  be 
mixt  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
fweetened  as  before.  By  this  means,  the  outward 
fwelling  will  difappear  in  due  time  ;  but  then  the  horfe 
fhould  have  foft  feeds  of  fcalded  bran,  in  this  as  well 
as  all  other  kinds  of  this  diftemper,  and  his  drink 
Ihould  be  water  gruel,  given  him  very  freely,  becaufe, 
if  the  blood  is  not  properly  diluted,  the  bifeafe  will 
not  come  lo  foon  to  a  happy  ifiue. 

When  this  difeafe  is  attended  with  a  fever,  which 
fhows  any  flgns  of  malignity,  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  him  a  drink  to  alleviate  the  fymptoms. 

Take  water  germander ,  'pennyroyal  and  rue ,  of  each 
an  ounce  \  camomile  flowers  and  hayberries ,  of  each  half 
an  ounce ;  of  faffron ,  a  dram.  Pour  a  quart  of  boiling 
water  upon  them ,  let  them  ftand  twelve  hours ,  and  then 
pour  off  the  infuflon ,  which  is  for  one  dofe :  fweeten  it 
with  a  little  honey ,  and  give  it  him  in  the  morning . 

This  may  be  repeated  at  the  fame  time  of  the  day, 
till  the  tumour  is  ripe,  and  then  medicines  of  every 
kind  will  be  unneceflfary. 

When  the  horfe  has  a  running  at  the  nofe,  and  the 
tumour  has  little  or  no  inflammation,  but  on  the  con- 
trary  is  cold,  and  fhows  no  flgns  of  fuppuration,  then 
it  will  be  proper  to  open  it  with  an  adtual  cautery, 
which,  by  making  an  ulcer  in  the  part,  may  probably 
drain  off  the  humour,  and  cauie  the  running  at  the 
nofe  to  ceafe.  But  if  it  has  not  this  eflfedf,  the  cafe 
will  (till  remain  dangero  s.  However,  it  may  be  pof- 
fible  to  dry  up  this  humour  by  proper  decoffions  re¬ 
peated  every  morning.  Boil  two  ounces  of  the  greater 
burdock  root,  in  three  pints  of  water  to  a  quart:  this 
is  for  one  dofe:  or  take  the  fhavings  of  guaiacum  wood 
and  lalfafras,  boil  them  in  the  fame  quantity  of  water 
as  before.  Gibfon  adviles  an  ounce  of  the  powder  of 
it'-v  the 
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the  bark  in  a  pint  of  red  wine,  which  is  to  be  repeat¬ 
ed  three  or  four  times  ;  but  I  confefs  I  cannot  fee 
what  good  effedt  the  bark  can  have  in  this  diftemper. 
But  as  for  the  decodtions,  they  have  been  found  often 
beneficial. 


Of  the  Ives  or  Vives. 


THE  ives  is  a  diftemper  feated  in  the  glands  and 
kernels  under  the  ears  of  a  horfe,  and  hath  fome 
affinity  to  the  ftrangles.  At  firft  thefe  glands  are 
(lightly  inflamed,  and  then  fwell,  but  feldom  or  never 
come  to  fuppuration.  It  fee  ms  to  me  to  be  rather  a 
fymptom  of  a  difeafe  than  a  difeafe  itfelf,  becaufe  it  is 
attended  with  a  cough,  and  a  difficulty  of  fwallowing. 
Sometimes  a  horfe  is  fo  fore,  he  can  fcarce  bear  touch¬ 
ing  about  the  neck  and  throat:  fometimes  his  eyes  are 
watry  and  tender.  It  is  generally  attended  with  a  fever, 
and  if  he  is  (bedding  his  teeth,  there  is  a  rednefs  and 
(welling  of  the  gums.  If  a  Jampafs  fupervenes  to  this, 
it  is  commonly  very  large,  and  reaches  beyond  the 
edges  of  the  upper  teeth.  When  the  ives  attacks  bad 
horfes,  it  is  generally  of  a  bad  kind.  . 

The  cure  muft  be  begun  by  bleeding  and  anointing 
the  fwelled  parts  with  ointment  of  marffi- mallows-,  the 
head  and  neck  muft  be  well  covered,  and  if  the  fever 
continues,  the  bleeding  muft  be  repeated  in  a  day  or 
two  *,  but  there  muft  not  be  fo  much  blood  taken  away 
as  at  firft.  Sometimes  this  difeafe  turns  to  the  ftran-- 
«Ies,  and  then  it  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  frequent  rubbing  in  of  the  ointment  has  a  dou¬ 
ble  eflfedt ;  for  it  not  only  eafes  the  pain,  but  the  fric^ 
tion  has  a  great  tendency  to  remove  the  tumour. 

When  the  fweliings  are  obftinate,  and  will  neither 
cfifperfe  nor  come  to  a  fuppuration,  we  muft  have  re- 
courfe  to  mercurial  ointments. 

Take 
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Takit  of  hogs -lard  a  pound  \  of  quickfilver  three  oun¬ 
ces  j  of  common  turpentine  a  quarter  of  an  ounce ;  rub 
the  quickfilve 7  and  the  turpentine  in  a  mortar  together ,  till 
the  quickfilver  dif appears  ;  then  warm  the  lard  and  mix 
them  together  by  little  and  little. 

If  this  is  too  weak  to  effect  the  cure,  the  ointment 
mud  have  more  quickfilver.  Thus, 

Take  hogs-lard  a  pound  \  of  quickfilver  half  a  pound ; 
of  baljam  of  fulphur  half  an  ounce  \  rub  the  quickfilver 
till  it  di [appears,  and  then  warm  the  hogs -lard,  and 
mix  them  well  together  by  little  and  little . 

Some  of  either  of  theie  fhould  be  rubbed  well  in 
every  day,  or  rather  every  other  day,  for  fear  of  a 
falivation.  Some  recommend  oil  of  bays  indead  of 
hog’s  lard  as  more  proper  for  the  dwelling ;  but  as  to 
this,  you  may  ufe  your  pleafure.  If  the  horfe  has  no 
fever,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  him  an  aloetic  purge  or 
two  while  h'e  is  anointed  ;  but  if  he  be  feverifh,  which 
you  may  know  by  feeling  his  heart,  clyfters .  will  be 
fafer  and  better,  of  which  you  may  choofe  one  out 
of  thofe  elfe where  preferibed.  When  a  horde’s  heart 
beats  much  above  forty  times  in  a  minute,  you  may 
conclude  he  has  a  fever. 

Take  of  aloes  an  ounce  and  a  quarter ;  gum  guiacum 
and  ginger ,  of  each  half  an  ounce  •,  faffron  and  oil  of 
annifeed ,  of  each  half  a  dram  ;  of  honey ,  enough  to 
make  them  into  a  purging  ball. 

His  diet  fhould  be  fealded  bran  and  water  gruel. 
When  his  cough  is  bad,  you  may  mix  two  ounces  of 
flour  of  brimftone,  incorporated  with  honey,  to  the 
bran ;  and  if  he  is  hot  and  feverifh,  it  will  be  proper 
to  add  an  ounce  of  faltpetre  once  a  day. 

Parkinfon ,  and  many  others  flnee  his  time,  have 
had  a  great  opinion  of  the  flowers  of  fox  glove  for  the 
difperflng  thefe  kind  of  tumours,  and  even  for  the 
king’s  evil  in  mankind.  They  beat  the  flowers  with 
frefh  butter,  or  hog’s-lard,  till  they  are  well  mixt, 
and  fo  make  an  ointment,  which  mull  be  rubbed  into 
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the  (welling  feveral  times  a  day.  Some  let  this  oint¬ 
ment  (land  a  fortnight,  then  boil  it  and  (train  it  for 
ufe. 


Of  Obstinate  Coughs,  the  Asthma,  and  a 

Broken  wind. 

THERE  is  fcarce  any  difeafe  fo  common  and 
fo  complicated  with  other  diforders  as  a  cough. 
It  may  be  defined  to  be  the  effort  of  nature,  to  expel 
any  foreign  matter  from  the  bronchia  of  the  lungs, 
by  their  contractile  force,  greatiy  increafed,  with  a  more 
violent  expiration. 

But  for  the  better  explanation  of  its  nature,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  lay  fomething  of  the  confirudlion  of 
the  parts  by  which  it  is  performed :  the  principal  of 
thefe  is  the  aerial  canal  or  wind-pipe,  by  the  help  of 
which  we  fetch  our  breath.  It  is  divided  into  the  af- 
pera  arteria,  or  windpipe,  properly  fo  called,  and  the 
bronchia.  The  firlt  reaches  from  the  lungs  to  the 
fauces  or  bottom  of  the  mouth,  and  the  other  creeps 
into  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  lungs,  and  is  divided 
into  innumerable  branches,  all  which  confift  of  carti¬ 
laginous  fegments,  and  contractile  membranes,  and 
terminate  in  fmall  veficles,  like  bunches  of  grapes, 
and  adhere  to  the  fmall  branches  of  the  bronchia,  and 
fo  conftitute  the  principal  part  of  the  fubftance  of  the 
lungs. 

All  the  pipes,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  are 
encompafled  with  a  membrane  confiding  of  longitu¬ 
dinal  and  annular  fibres,  with  many  glands,  which 
have  numerous  excretory  duCts.  Thefe  pour  out  a 
thin,  rofcid,  lymphatic,  humour  into  the  palfages 
formed  for  breathing.  The  lungs  likewife  have  ar¬ 
teries  from  the  bronchial  artery,  which  proceed  from 
the  trunk  of  the  great  defending  artery,  and  is  di- 
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nded  into  three  branches,  one  of  which  runs  exter¬ 
nally  upon  the  windpipe,  and  the  other  two  through 
he  whole  fubftance  of  the  membranes  of  the  trachea 
ind  the  bronchia  of  the  lungs.  The  veins  come  from 
he  bronchial  veins,  whole  branches  are  propagated  in 
he  fame  manner  as  the  arteries,  and  terminate  in  a 
rreat  trunk,  which  goes  to  the  defending  vena  cava, 
tnd  into  the  azygos  or  vein  without  a  fellow.  The 
terves  proceed  from  the  par  vagum  and  tfie  intercoftal 
lerve. 

Thefe  canals  thus  conftituted,  ferve  for  the  eafy  in- 
ermiffion  and  expulfion  of  the  fluids,  and  are  necef- 
ary  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  for 
he  preservation  of  life.  For  this  purpofe  the  glands 
:xcrete  a  thin  lymph,  to  prevent  the  lungs  from  grow- 
ng  dry,  as  well  as  to  keep  them  foft  and  flippery ; 
md  when  it  has  performed  its  office,  it  is  refolved  in- 
o  a  vapour,  and  lb  flies  off  with  the  breath.  The  fen- 
ible  nervous,  as  well  as  mufcular  coats,  give  them  a 
notion  of  conftridion  and  dilatation,  which  ferve  to 
promote  the  ingrefs  and  egrefs  of  the  air,  as  well  as  the 
ecretion  of  the  lymph  by  the  glands,  and  likewife  to 
acilitate  the  circulation  of  the  blood  th  ough  the  bron- 
:hial  veffels.  But  as  thefe  membranous  canals  are  not 
diffident  of  themfclves  for  the  performance  of  refpi- 
*a:ion,  the  lungs,  pleura,  diaphragm  or  midriff,  the  in- 
rercoftal  mufcles,  and  thofe  of  the  abdomen,  contri¬ 
bute  thereto,  infomuch  that  there  is  a  very  clofe  con- 
fent  between  each  other ;  fo  it  is  impoffible  that  one 
part  fhould  a<d  without  putting  the  reft  in  motion. 

When  all  thefe  p  irts  are  duly  conftituted,  and  in  a 
healthy  ftate,  refpiration  will  be  rightly  performed  ; 
but  when  they  are  difordered,  the  breathing  muft  alfo 
be  hurt.  But  as  we  are  fpeaking  of  coughs,  I  fhall 
omit  the  other  diforders,  and  obferve,  that  a  cough  is 
to  the  lungs  what  vomiting  is  to  the  ftomach,  that  is, 
their  tonic  motion  is  inverted  \  for  in  this  diforder  the 
conftridion  of  the  bronchial  canals  begins  at  the  bot- 
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tom,  and  from  thence  is  continued  to  the  upper  parr, 
which  being  violent,  forces  the  air  out  of  the  lungs  in 
a  rapid  manner.  When  thefe  are  thus  affe&cd,  they 
draw  the  other  parts  defigned  for  refpiration,  and  thofe 
connected  thereto,  by  confent,  into  convulfive  mo¬ 
tions.  Hence  it  appears  why  vehement  coughing 
fhakes  the  whole  ched,  abdomen,  and  the  reft  of  the 
body  :  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  diaphragm, 
ftomach,  gullet,  the  nerves  of  the  pericordia  and  thole 
that  depend  thereon,  as  alfo  when  the  pituitary  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  nodrils  are  vellicated  by  any  eaufe,  the 
windpipe  is  drawn  into  confent,  and  a  cough  is  pro¬ 
duced. 

Now  if  the  fpafmodieo-convulfive  motion  is  the 
formal  ratio  of  a  cough,  thence  it  follows,  that  a  vel- 
lication  will  produce  this  convulfive  motion,  and  will 
become  the  proximate  eaufe  of  a  cough.  Therefore 
all  coughs  have  their  feat  in  the  bread,  though  the 
eaufe  may  be  fome times  elfewhere;  and  the  variety  of 
caufes  which  contribute  to  a  cough,  will  beget  the  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  it,  which  we  now  propofe  to  fay  fome- 
thing  about. 

Thus  a  phthifical  or  confumptive  cough  arifes  from 
a  coliiquation  of  the  veficles  of  the  lungs,  by  an  ulcer 
formed  therein;  for  the  ulcerous  matter  by  vellicating 
the  lungs  produces  a  cough.  Befides  this,  there  are 
fymptomatic  coughs,  which  proceed  from  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  lungs,  a  pleurify,  a  fchirrofiry  and  vo¬ 
mica  of  the  lungs,  from  an  inflammation  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  and  the  liver,  and  from  breeding  of  teeth. 
Hence  it  appears  beyond  ail  difpute,  the  eaufe  of  a 
cough  may  be  feated  in  other  parts  beflde  the  bread, 
and  that  it  is  owing  to  a  convulfive  motion  of  the 
nerves. 

Thus  alfo  any  drange  body  getting  into  the  lungs 
/will  occafion  violent  coughing;  as  mod  experience 
when  any  thing  is  faid  to  have  gone  the-  wrong  way. 
A  cough  may  likewife  be  caufed  by  a  defluxion  from 
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'the  ftoppage  of  perfpi ration,  for  then  the  acrid  matter 
will  irritate  the  lungs,  and  confequently  produce  a 
cough. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  fafely  conclude, 
that  particular  habits  or  conftitutions  of  body  may  have 
a  particular  kind  of  cough.  As  for  what  Mr.  Gihjcn 
lays,  that  high  feeding  may  caufe  the  lungs  to  grow 
too  large  for  the  cheft,  and  fo  occafion  a  cough,  there 
can  be  nothing  in  it;  for  no  fat  was  ever  yet  fecn  on 
the  lungs.  But  when  the  abdomen  is  overloaded  with 
fat,  the  diaphragm  or  midriff  may  be  prefted  upwards, 
and  fo  leffen  the  cavity  of  the  cheft,  that  there  will  not 
be  room  enough  left  for  the  lungs  to  play  in,  and  then 
sl  cough  may  be  produced. 

Now  as  there  are  different  kinds  of  coughs,  we  can¬ 
not  be  too  careful  in  attending  to  the  fymptoms  of 
each,  in  order  to  difeover  from  what  caufe  it  proceeds, 
and  then  we  may  enter  more  diredtly  and  with  cer¬ 
tainty  upon  a  cure. 

Thus  a  confumptive  cough  is  attended  with  weak- 
hefsj  lofs  of  appetite,  and  wafting  away  of  the  body. 
A  cough  proceeding  from  tubercles  of  the  lungs,  ora 
vomica,  is  little  or  nothing  when  he  is  at  reft,  or  Hands 
ftill  in  a  liable;  but  if  he  is  put  to  any  hard  work,  he 
will  cough  almoft  -inceftantly.  When  a  cough  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  liver,  he  will  always  have  a  working  at 
his  flanks.  When  the  lungs  are  Huffed  with  flimy 
matter,  which  occafions  a  cough,  it  may  be  known  by 
his  thick  breathing,  by  the  oppennefs  of  his  noftrils, 
by  the  wheezing  of  his  throat,  by  the  large  quantity 
of  white  phlegm  proceeding  from  his  mouth  and  nofe, 
efpecially  after  drinking  or  exercife,  and  laftly,  by  the 
motion  of  his  flanks. 

This  laft  cafe  is  an  afthmatick  cough,  or  one  that 
attends  the  moift  afthma.  But  as  for  the  nervous  or 
dry  afthma,  it  has  other  fymptoms;  for  a  horfe  has 
then  all  the  ligns  of  health,  except  a  cough,  w7hich 
often  returns,  and  fometimes  plagues  him  inceftantly 
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by  fits,  without  bringing  any  thing  up.  And  the 
time  of  the  return  of  the  fit  is  very  uncertain,  yet  he 
has  generally  fomething  of  a  cough  in  the  morning  or 
after  drinking,  or  when  he  is  affected  by  the  changes 
of  the  weather. 

When  a  cough,  feated  on  the  lungs,  is  not  too  far 
gone,  and  the  horle  is  young,  there  is  reafon  to  expeft 
a  cure  •,  in  order  to  which  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a- 
way  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood,  to  cloath  him  well, 
efpecially  about  the  head,  and  to  keep  him  well  lit¬ 
tered.  His  diet  fhould  be  fcalded  bran  with  a  fpocn- 
ful  of  honey  in  each  feed,  and  his  dt  ink  water- gruel. 
The  medicines  fhould  be  mercurial,  which  fhould  be 
given  over  night,  and  then  purged  off  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Only  at  firft  he  may  take  two  mercurial  balls 
together,  that  is,  one  each  night,  and  a  purge  the  next 
morning  after  the  fecond  ball  has  been  taken.  Thefe 
may  be  repeated  again  three  or  four  times,  .  once  a 
week,  taking  care  the  horfe  does  not  take  cold.  The 
mercurial  ball  may  be  made  thus : 

'Take  round  birth  wort,  gentian ,  bay -berries,  myrrh, 
and  mercurius  dulcis ,  of  each  a  quarter  of  an  ounce :  re¬ 
duce  them  to  -powder ,  and  make  them  into  a  ball  with 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  honey ,  for  one  dofe. 

The  purge  may  be  as  follows : 

T ake  of  fuccotrine  aloes  ten  drams  *,  of  Epfcm  fait  an 
ounce ;  of  flour  of  brimftone  half  an  ounce ;  cj  oil  of  anni - 
feed  thirty  drops :  make  them  into  a  ball  with  honey . 
Or  this. 

Take  of  fuccotrine  aloes  half  an  ounce  *,  myrrh  and 
gum  ammoniac ,  of  each  a  dram  *,  of  faffron  half  a  dravH 
of  flour  of  brimstone  a  dram  ;  make  it  into  a  ball  with 
fyrup  of  maidenhair,  or  fyrup  of  coltsfoot. 

When  the  fymptoms  are  violent,  the  mercurial  ball 
may  be  given  always  two  nights  together,  in  (lead  of 
one,  without  danger  of  a  falivation,  for  the  brimlfone 
given  ih  the  purge  will  reprefs  the  activity  of  the  mer¬ 
cury. 
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Take  of  coltsfoot  two  ounces ;  raifins  ft  one  dt  and  figs, 
of  each  an  ounce  \  of  liquorice  root  half  an  ounce :  boil 
thefe  in  three  quarts  of  water  to  two,  but  don't  put  in 
the  figs  and  liquorice  till  towards  the  lafi  j  then  fweeten 
the  decoRion  with  jour  ounces  of  honey 

This  decodtion  is  for  two  dofes,  one  of  which  is  to 
be  given  in  the  morning  after  the  purge,  and  the  other 
the  morning  following  When  the  difeafe  has  been  in 
fome  meafure  fubdued  by  thefe  medicines,  we  may 
proceed  to  milder  mercurials,  mixt  with  refolvents  and 
pedlorals. 

Take  cinnabar  of  antimony  and  gum  guaiacum  of  each 
eight  ounces',  of  powder  of  liquorice  four  ounces  *,  of  bal- 
fam  of  fulphur  two  ounces  *  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
honey,  make  them  into  a  pafte  for  twelve  balls ,  one  of 
which  is  a  dofe . 

One  of  thefe  balls  is  to  be  given  every  morning  for 
two  or  three  months.  The  horfe  mull  not  eat  or 
drink  for  two  hours  before  he  takes  the  ball,  nor  for 
two  hours  after  •,  but  he  may  go  to  work  as  ufual,  and 
may  be  fed  with  his  ordinary  quantity  of  oats,  and  a 
little  fca'ded  bran  between.  In  the  winter  time  the 
chill  muftbe  taken  off  his  water. 

When  the  caufe  of  the  cough  is  feated  in  the  liver, 
it  may  be  known  by  the  yellownefs  of  the  eyes,  mouth 
and  lips,  a  light  coloured  dung,  a  deep  coloured  wa¬ 
ter,  a  fhort  dry  cough*  a  wanting  to  drink  often, 
with  a  dulnefs  and  heavinefs  of  the  whole  body,  and 
fometimes  yellow  clouds  in  the  eyes. 

When  this  diftemper  is  recent,  it  is  not  hard  to 
cure  *,  but  if  it  has  continued  a  long  time,  and  there  is 
reafon  to  conclude  there  is  an  impofthume  in  the  liver, 
there  can  be  little  hopes  of  reftoringthe  horfe  to  health, 
The  above  fymptoms  fhew  that  there  is  an  obflruftion 
of  the  biliary  du£t  of  the  liver,  which  prevents  the  gall 
from  flowing  into  the  guts  and  colouring  the  dung  ; 
when  at  the  fame  time  it  abounds  in  the  blood,  and  is 
partly  carried  off  by  the  urine,  which  gives  it  the  dark 
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colour.  This  is  in  all  refpedts  a  true  jaundice,  and  the 
cough  is  only  fymptomatical,  and  therefore  for  the 
cure  we  muft  refer  you  to  the  cure  of  the  jaundice. 

The  ajihmatic  cough ,  in  which  a  horfe  breathes  very 
quick,  with  a  wheeling  and  rattling  in  his  throat,  is 
not  incurable,  unlefs  it  has  continued  long,  and  the 
horfe  is  old.  When  the  difeafe  is  recent,  the  horfe 
young,  in  good  cafe,  and  full  of  blood,  we  muft  be¬ 
gin  the  cure  firft  by  bleeding  plentifully,  and  repeat¬ 
ing  it  when  the  lungs  feem  to  be  very  much  opprefled, 
or  in  a  violent  fit  of  coughing.  Likewife  the  mercu¬ 
rial  balls  may  be  given  over  night,  and  purged  off 
the  next  morning  as  above  directed.  Or  for  the  purge, 

Take  of  fuccotrine  aloes  an  ounce ;  gum  amoniac ,  and 
gum  guaiacum ,  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  of  faffron  a  dram  \ 
of  oil  of  ann  feeds  thirty  drops  \  ofjyrup  of  garlick  enough 
to  make  them  into  a  ball  for  one  dofe. 

When  the  lungs  are  ftuft  with  phlegm,  which  may 
be  known  by  his  wheefing,  garlick  is  alone  a  very  ufe- 
ful  remedy  to  open  the  pipes,  and  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  him  ahead,  two  or  th;ee  times  a  day.  The  mer¬ 
curial  ball  may  be  repeated  about  three  times,  with  fe~ 
ven  or  eight  days  between  the  repetition  of  the  dofes. 
On  the  days  of  purging  he  muft  have  fcalded  bran  with 
a  fmall  feed  of  corn.  In  general,  he  muft  be  kept 
warm,  and  out  of  the  wer,  and  his  water  muft  be 
milk-warm.  Inflead  of  the  garlick  he  may  have  the 
following  balls. 

T ake  the  powder  of  the  roots  of  Florentine  orris ,  ele¬ 
campane,  and  liquorice ,  of  each  four  ounces  gum  am¬ 
moniac ,  garlick ,  and  half  am  of  fulphur ,  of  each  two  oun¬ 
ces  ;  of  the  root  of  fquills  half  an  ounce  \  of  oil  of  anni- 
feeds  an  ounce  :  make  them  into  a  pafte  for  balls  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  honey,  ffach  ball  muft  be  of  the 
fize  of  a  fmall  pulled s  egg. 

One  of  thefe  is  to  be  given  every  morning,  letting 
the  horfe  faft  two  hours  before,  and  two  hours  after. 
Thefe  medicines  muft  be  afilfted  w’th  open  air  and 
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moderate  exercife,  which,  if  rightly  managed,  is  fuf- 
ficient  alone.  That  is,  it  muff  always  be  proportion’d 
to  the  horfe’s  ftrength  and  conftitution :  it  mult  be  con¬ 
tinued  two  or  three  hours,  and  the  horfe  mult  be  fuf. 
fered  to  go  his  own  pace. 

The  nervous  afthma ,  which  is  the  forerunner  of  bro¬ 
ken  wind,  is  always  attended  with  a  dry,  hufky  cough. 
Horfes  that  are  afflicted  with  this  difeafe  Teem  to  be 
well  in  all  other  ref,  e&s,  and  go  through  their  bufi- 
nefs  with  a  good  deal  of  alacrity.  But  they  have  fits 
of  coughing,  which  are  very  uncertain  as  to  the  time 
of  their  return,  for  it  will  fometimes  be  a  week,  a  fort¬ 
night,  or  three  weeks.  This  fhews  that  there  can  be 
no  fault  in  the  original  conformation  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  thorax,  asGibfon  has  erroneoufly  fuppofed; 
for  then  the  caufe  would  always  exift,  and  the  cough¬ 
ing  be  inceflfant.  Sometimes  change  of  weather  will 
bring  on  the  cough,  or  fudden  flopping  after  hard  rid¬ 
ing.  In  this  diforder  the  horfe  has  no  running  at  his 
nofe,  nor  voids  phlegm  by  the  mouth  ;  for  after  the 
mod  violent  fit,  nothing  comes  from  them  but  a  little 
clear  water.  They  are  feldom  or  never  off  their  fto- 
machs,  but  are  rather  voracious  feeders,  even  to  the 
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eating  of  their  litter,  unlefs  in  hot  weather,  when  be¬ 
ing  kept  in  a  ftable,  the  want  of  air  may  hinder  their 
feeding. 

When  this  diffemper  is  fo  far  confirmed,  as  to  be* 
come  what  is  properly  called  a  broken  windy  his  infpi- 
rations  are  always  more  flow  than  his  expirations  ;  for 
they  draw  in  their  breath  (lowly,  and  their  flanks  fill 
up  and  rife  very  gradually,  but  fall  again  fuddenly, 
becaufe  their  breath  is  forced  out  through  their  mouths 
and  noflrils  with  great  rapidity,  which  fhews  a  convul- 
five  difpofition  of  the  parts  defigned  for  refpiration. 

The  time  when  a  horfe  falls  into  this  diffemper,  is 
about  eight  years  old,  very  feldom  fo  much  as  a  year 
before  or  after  that  term.  The  cough  may  begin  when 
he  is  four  or  five  years  old,  and  continue  till  feven, 
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and  when  he  is  coming  eight  the  difeafe  begins  to  be 
very  vifible  ;  for  the  cough  is  not  only  very  violent, 
but  he  heaves  and  labours  with  his  flanks  almoft  with¬ 
out  intermifiion,  efpecially  after  feeding  or  drinking. 
There  is  likewife  a  continual  working  of  the  noftrils, 
and  a  motion  of  the  fundament. 

When  a  horfe  has  long  undergone  this  difeafe,  it  is 
no  wonder  the  parts  of  refpiration,  and  thoie  adjacent, 
fhould  be  fo  affedfed  with  this  continual  labouring  as 
to  enlarge  the  heart  and  other  parts ;  and  fo  far  Gib- 
fon  is  in  the  right.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  caufe  of  a  difeaie,  and  the  effects 
which  that  difeafe  produces. 

A  broken-winded  horfe  is  always  belt  at  grafs,  be- 
caufe  this  always  paflfes  off  without  diftending  his  bel¬ 
ly  ;  whereas  hay  fills  him  up  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  midriff  is  more  preft  towards  the  lungs,  which  hin¬ 
der  their  playing,  and  confequently  mull  exafperate 
the  difeafe. 

As  a  broken-wind  feldom  or  never  comes  on  fud- 
denly,  but  by  degrees,  it  will  be  the  beft  way  to  pre¬ 
vent,  if  poffible,  its  coming  to  any  height.  There¬ 
fore  when  a  horfe  has  only  a  dry  obftinate  cough,  and 
feeds  greedily  at  the  fame  time,  eating  his  litter  and 
drinking  hearti  y,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed  him  in  the 
plate  or  neck-vein  ;  then  the  mercurial  ball  fhould  be 
given  him  over  night,  and  purged  off  next  morning ; 
or  you  may  let  it  remain  two  days  before  you  purge  it 
off.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  give  it  in  a  morning,  he 
mud  f aft  two  hours  before  and  three  hours  after  it ; 
£nd  then  give  a  purge  the  next  morning,  or  the  morn^ 
ing  following  that.  The  fame  method  may  be  repeat¬ 
ed  again  in  a  week  or  ten  davs,  twice  or  thrice.  On 
the  intermediate  days  he  fhould  have  peblorals,  which 
have  been  found  by  experience  to  be  very  good  in 
thefe  cafes. 

T ake  of  fallad  oil  half  a  pint ;  liquorice ,  elecampane 
foot)  bay  berries ,  four  of  brimjlont ,  of  each  four  ounces  •, 
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anni feeds,  tar ,  and  garlicky  of  each  two  ounces  *,  of  faf- 
fron  half  an  ounce  \  of  fugar  fix  ounces',  of  honey  four 
ounces :  with  a  fujficient  quantity  of  linfeed  oil ,  make 
them  into  balls  of  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  each. 

One  of  thefe  may  be  given  every  day,  when  the 
mercurials  and  purging  are  omitted.  They  are  like- 
wife  proper  to  be  carried  about  with  you  on  a journey, 
or  to  any  place  at  a  diftance  from  where  you  may 
chance  to  be. 

As  this  fort  of  medicines  is  only  calculated  to  eafe 
the  cough,  a  radical  cure  cannot  be  expe&ed  from 
them,  and  therefore  fomething  more  powerful  mud 
be  given  to  take  away  the  caufe  as  much  as  poffible. 
Mr.  Gibfon  looks  upon  mofaic  gold  to  be  a  great  fe- 
cret  for  the  cure  of  this  diftafe.  He  fays  it  is  a  com- 
pofition  of  quickfilver,  tin,  fal  ammoniac,  and  ful- 
phur :  but  he  was  not  chemift  enough  to  know  that  all 
the  quickfilver  flies  off,  and  that  this  medicine  may  be 
made  without  any  quickfilver  at  all.  In  reality,  mo¬ 
faic  gold  is  nothing  but  tin  divided  and  rendered  of  a 
gold  colour  by  this  procefs.  Now  the  chief  ufe  of  tin 
jn  medicine  has  been  to  kill  worm*,  and  it  is  very 
good  for  this  purpofe  when  calcined  or  given  in  filings ; 
and  I  have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  will  prove  a 
better  medicine  for  that  purpofe :  but  how  far  it  is 
good  in  this  cafe  my  experience  fails  me;  at  the  fame 
time  I  am  convinced  that  there  may  be  many  virtues 
in  tin  that  are  yet  undifcovered  ;  and  it  would  b$ 
great  pity  to  reje<ft  a  medicine  becaufe  we  are  unac¬ 
quainted  how  it  operates,  or  becaufe  it  is  given  in  cafes 
in  which  its  efficacy  was  never  known  before.  For 
thefe  reafons  I  fhall  give  you  the  medicine  juft  as  h§ 
has  fet  it  down. 

Take  of  aurum  mujivum  or  mofaic  gold  eight  ounces 5 
myrrh  and  elecampane  in  fine  powder ,  of  each  jour  oun¬ 
ces *,  anni feeds  and  bayberries ,  of  each  two  ounces ;  of 
faffron  half  an  ounce  ;  of  oxymell  of  fquills  enough  to 
make  it  into  balls. 

“  -This 
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“  This,  fays  he,  is  a  mercurial  preparation,  and  is 
<c  very  fafe,  and  I  have  often  ufed  it  with  fuccefs  in 
“  obdinate  dry  coughs ;  and  it  may  be  given  a- long 
“  time  together  without  the  lead  danger,  that  is  for  a 
46  month  or  fix  weeks.  Each  ball  fhould  be  of  the 
fize  of  a  pullet’s  egg,  or  a  large  walnut.  It  gives 
6t  great  relief  in  nervous  diforders.” 

Hence  it  appears  that  Gibfon  gave  this  becaufe  he 
took  it  to  be  a  mercurial*,  and  this  midake  was  very 
lucky,  if  it  has  the  virtues  which  he  afcribes  to  it. 
The  following  balls  have  often  been  found  efficacious. 

'Take  of  cinnabar  of  antimony  fix  ounces  *,  of  gartick 
four  ounces Florentine  orris ,  elecampane  root ,  gum  am¬ 
moniac,  myrrh ,  and  ajfa  fcetida ,  of  each  two  ounces  *,  of 
f  fir  on  half  an  ounce ,  make  them  into  a  pajle  for  bails 
with  afujficient  quantity  of  honey.  Each  ball  mujl  be  of 
the  fize  of  a  pullet's  egg.  Or, 

Take  of  antimony  in  very  fine  powder  eight  ounces  *, 
powder  of  liquorice,  elecampane,  Florentine  orris,  myrrh , 
and aff'a  fcetida-,  of  garlic k  four  ounces ;  of  wild  valerian 
root  two  ounces  *,  of  faffron  an  ounce  :  make  thefe  into 
balls  with  a  fujficient  quantity  of  fallad  oil. 

Garlick,  as  I  obferved  before,  is  very  good  in  thefe 
cafes,  and  a  head  of  it  may  be  cut  fmall  and  mixt  with 
his  feed  occafionally,  which  will  afford  fome  relief. 
Some  wet  the  feeds  with  chamberlye,  which  if  of  any 
efficacy,  it  muff  be  owing  to  the  falts,  which  are  of 
the  nature  of  fai  ammoniac. 

When  a  horfe’s  wind  is  quite  broken  for  want  of 
his  taking  medicines  in  due  time,  or  for  any  other 
reafon,  and  falls  into  a  fit  in  which  he  can  neither  eat 
nor  drink  for  want  of  breath,  he  mud  then  have  as 
much  air  as  poffible,  by  opening  the  door,  window, 
or  any  other  place  by  which  it  may  enter  in.  In  this 
cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  take  away  three  pints  of  blood,' 
and  to  repeat  it  as  occafion  requires :  but  he  mud  have 
no  internal  medicines  till  the  fit  is  over,  for  they  would 
do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good.  Sometimes 
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this  fit  will  lad  feveral  days ;  when  if  he  eats  any  thing 
at  all*  it  mud  be  a  little  fealded  bran  laid  in  his  man-* 
ger  at  night,  and  a  little  good  hay  upon  clean  litter  5 
for  fometitnes  he  will  like  to  eat  the  litter  with  of 
without  the  hay.  If  it  be  hot  weather,  he  may  have 
two  or  three  quarts  of  water-gruel  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning  and  the  evening,  for  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  they  are  unable  to  fwallow.  When  they  can  (wal¬ 
low,  they  may  be  differed  to  drink  a  little  and  often. 
In  very  hot  weather  it  will  be  proper  to  take  them  out 
of  the  (table  to  home  fhady  place,  efpecially  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  which  will  give  them  a  great  deal 
of  relief.  When  the  fit  is  off,  they  may  be  taken 
abroad,  and  rode  a  few  miles  very  gently,  differing 
them  to  go  their  own  pace,  and  if  they  want  to  (top  to 
take  breath  they  muff  not  be  hindered.  After  this 
the  horfe,  with  good  ufage  and  proper  management, 
may  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs,  till  another 
fit  returns,  which  perhaps  may  not  be  till  the  next 
fpring  or  fummer,  and  then  not  fo  violent  as  at  fird, 
efpecially  if  he  is  not  kept  too  hot  in  a  (table,  and  not 
differed  to  eat  fo  much  as  he  would,  particularly  hay, 
becaufe  that  didends  his  belly.  But  the  bed  method 
is  to  keep  them  condantly  at  grafs,  and  to  take  them 
up  when  you  want  to  ufe  them  ;  for  though  this  will 
not  cure  them,  it  will  keep  them  in  a  tolerable  degree 
of  health.  But  then  a  horfe  that  has  been  at  grafs  fome 
time  will  always  be  worfe  when  taken  into  the  dable, 
fo  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  good  regular  ma¬ 
nagement  in  the  dable  will  not  be  bed  after  all. 


Of  a  Consumption, 


There  is  no  part  of  the  body,  except  the 
heart,  which  is  of  more  univerfal  ufe  for  the 
prefervation  of  life  and  health  than  the  lungs.  This  is 
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the  bowel  in  which  the  nutricious  chyle  is  intimately 
mixt  with  the  blood,  and  is  aflimilated  withit.  Through 
this  all  animals  draw  in  vital  breath,  which  is  an  elaftic 
fluid  that  bellows  on  the  heart  and  the  other  parts,  their 
flrength  and  their  fyftaitic  force.  But  the  greater  the 
ufefulnefs  of  this  bowel  is,  the  more  it  is  expofed  to 
diforders,  which  may  be  deduced  from  its  texture. 

The  lungs  confift  of  membranous  veficles  which 
receive  the  air  ;  of  nerves  which  contain  a  very  fubtil 
fluid;  and  of  various  kinds  of  vefTels  which  carry  the 
blood  and  lymph  :  infomuch  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
fo  many  myriads  of  fmail  vefTels  fhould  be  expofed  to 
the  congeflion?  flagnation,  and  corruption  of  the 
blood ;  and  that  various  kinds  of  diforders  fhould  arife 
from  thence.  Among  thefe  is  the  phthifis  or  confump- 
tion  of  the  lungs,  of  whofe  origin,  prog  refs  and  cure 
we  are  now  to  fpeak. 

A  confumption  is  a  wafting  away  of  the  body,  with 
a  difficulty  of  breathing,  fits  of  coughing,  a  flow  fe¬ 
ver,  a  gleeting  at  the  nofe,  which  fometimes  throws 
out  a  yellowifh  matter,  with  a  frequent  fneezing  and  a 
quick  motion  of  the  flanks.  This  difeafe  is  attended 
with  a  dull,  moift  eye,  and  generally  a  heat  in  the  ears 
and  feet.  They  have  little  appetite,  efpecially  to  hay, 
and  when  they  eat  their  corn  the  feveriffi  heat  is  mod 
evident.  Thefe  fymptoms,  or  at  leaft  moft  of  them, 
will  attend  an  abfeefs  or  corruption  of  any  of  the  reft 
of  the  bowels,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  he  die  fever 
in  mankind.  It  is  a  flattering  diftemper,  and  the 
horfe  will  feem  fometimes  better,  and  fometimes 
worfe.  Some  will  have  a  flaring  coat,  while  others 
have  one  that  is  fleek  and  fmooth,  according  to  the 
different  caufes  from  whence  the  difeafe  proceeds. 

The  caufes  of  this  difeafe  are  fchirrous  tubercles 
which  befet  the  lungs,  and  are  hard  to  be  removed  on 
account  of  their  conftant  motion,  Thefe  tubercles 
are  full  of  a  vifeid  matter,  which  are  generally  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  vomicas  or  abfeefies  of  the  lungs  which 
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are  contained  in  a  kind  of  bag.  When  thefe  break, 
they  fill  the  lungs  with  a  purulent  matter  nfixt  with 
phlegm,  and  then  it  is  a  true  confumption.  But  thefe 
tubercles  or  fchirrous  knots  may  fometimes  lie  dor¬ 
mant  a  long  while,  without  any  other  fymptoms  but 
a  dry  cough  But  if  thefe  ulcerate,  at  length  they 
turn  to  fiftulas  and  cancerous  ulcers,  which  will  admit 
no  cure. 

Horfes  moft  fubje<ft  to  this  difeafe  are  fuch  as  are 
hot  and  fiery,  which  fhow  a  great  deal  of  vigour  and 
a&ivity  at  their  firft  fctting  out,  but  foon  flag  and  are 
jaded.  Such  as  thefe  cannot  bear  any  hard  exercife  or 
labour  without  lofing  their  flefh,  and  falling  into  a 
kind  of  a  he&ic  fever,  which  makes  them  feel  hot  all 
over,  and  takes  them  off  their  ftomach.  A  few  days 
reft  will  fet  them  to  rights  ♦,  but  then  they  will  relapfe 
again  with  frefh  labour,  and  never  be  able  to  endure 
any  hardftiip. 

With  regard  to  the  prognoftics,  if  a  horfe  retains  a 
tolerable  appetite  for  fome  time,  and  does  not  grow 
weak  nor  fall  away  much,  there  are  hopes  of  his  reco¬ 
very.  On  the  contraty,  when  his  fiefti  and  ftrength 
continue  to  decay  gradually,  it  is  a  bad  omen,  though 
his  appetite  fhould  not  entirely  leave  him.  When 
there  is  a  yellowifli  gleet,  or  a  foul  coagulated  matter 
diftils  from  his  nofe,  it  is  a  fign  that  the  lungs  are 
wafted,  and  then  there  is  no  hopes  of  his  recovery. 
When  the  horfe  is  young,  and  the  matter  white,  which 
only  returns  by  fits,  or  when  it  is  clear  like  water,  he 
may,  by  proper  treatment,  be  reftored  to  health. 

As  there  is  always  fome  degree  of  an  inflammation 
attends  this  difeafe,  it  is  generally  beft  to  begin  the 
cure  with  bleeding,  and  this  fhould  be  but  a  l.ttle  at  a 
time,  that  is,  a  pint  every  eight  or  ten  days,  while 
there  is  any  probability  of  giving  relief.  Then  make 
rowels  in  the  fides  and  breaft,  to  draw  off  the  puru¬ 
lent  matter  from  the  part  affedted. 
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With  regard  to  internals,  the  fame  things  will  be 
ferviceable  as  are  given  in  colds  ;  but  the  following 
balfamic  balls  excel!  them  all. 

Take  gum  ammoniac  ana  benjamin ,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ;  of  hoglice  fix  drams  *,  of  faff, r on  a  dram  :  make 
thefe  into  two  balls  with  a  fuff  dent  quantity  of  anifated 
half  am  of  fulphur . 

One  of  thefe  may  be  given  in  the  morning,  and  the 
other  in  the  evening,  continuing  them  for  fome  time. 
They  may  be  wafhed  down  with  two  or  three  horns  of 
the  pedoral  decodion  of  the  fliops. 

There  is  nothing  will  contribute  more  to  the  cure 
than  good  air  and  gentle  exercife  in  a  morning  ;  and 
therefore,  if  it  is  convenient,  the  horfe  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  from  low,  boggy  places,  when  he  happens  to 
be  kept  in  fuch.  If  he  is  turned  out  to  grafs,  it  fhould 
never  be  where  it  is  rank,  but  on  fome  dry  common, 
or  other  place  where  the  air  is  good.  But  the  beft 
pafture  is  the  fait  marfhes,  where  a  horfe  will  recover 
without  the  ufe  of  medicines,  if  his  cafe  is  not  def- 
perate. 

A  horfe  fometimes  lofes  his  flefh  and  wears  away 
without  any  remarkable  cough,  running  at  the  nofe, 
or  fevcrifh  heat,  and  at  length  becomes  hide-bound. 
This  may  be  owing  to  different  caufes :  but  there  is 
often  a  fweliing  of  the  glands  of  the  mefentery,  which 
hinders  the  diltribution  of  the  chyle  by  obftruding  the 
paffages  of  the  chyliferous  duds.  In  this  cafe  it  will 
be  proper  to  open  the  obftrudions  with  mercurials 
over  night,  and  purges  the  next  morning.  Thefe 
may  be  repeated  three  times,  with  the  diftance  of  a 
week  between  them.  In  the  intervals  between  the 
purges,  he  may  have  an  ounce  of  cinnabar  of  anti¬ 
mony,  and  half  an  ounce  of  gum  guaiacum,  either 
made  into  a  ball  with  other  ingredients,  or  mixt  with 
his  feeds,  being  fir  ft  wetted.  A  s  the  mercurials  and 
purges  have  been  already  mentioned,  they  need  not  be 
here  repeated.  The  cinnabar,  &c.  may  be  continued 
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till  the  horfe  recovers  his  ftrength.  Sometimes  the 
fpring  grafs  will  cure  them,  or  rather  the  fait  marihes, 
efpecially  if  they  are  not  too  wet  and  damp. 


Of  Disorders  of  the  Appetite* 

MOST  difordersof  the  ftomach  in  horfes  pro¬ 
ceed  from  other  difeafes,  and  cannot  be  cured 
before  the  difeafe  on  which  they  depend  abates,  or  is 
vanquifhed.  Thefe  have  been  already  taken  notice  of 
in  other  places.  But  fometimes  a  weaknefs  of  appetite 
is  an  original  diftemper.  In  this  cafe  the  horfe  is  apt 
to  mangle  his  hay,  or  entirely  negledt  it,  which  may 
be  owing  to  too  great  an  indulgence  of  corn  :  other 
horfes  negledt  their  hay  through  daintinefs,  and  will 
eat  none  but  the  choiceft :  others  again  cannot  bear 
hard  labour  of  any  kind  without  a  diminution  of  their 
appetite  for  feveral  days  after.  Sometimes  horfes  may 
be  little  feeders  naturally,  and  then  they  will  keep 
their  flefh,  which  they  do  not  when  it  is  a  difeafe* 
When  it  is  owing  to  a  weaknefs  of  the  .ftomach,  the 
dung  is  foft  and  of  a  pale  colour :  this  weaknefs  may 
be  induced  by  giving  him  fcalded  bran  too  frequently, 
or  any  other  hot  feed. 

Thefe  horfes  may-  be  reftored  to  their  former  appe¬ 
tite  by  gentle  exercife  in  dry  weather  in  the  open  air, 
and  by  keeping  them  to  dry  meat,  mixing  a  few  beans 
with  their  oats.  If  the  horfe  is  fo  bad  as  to  want  medi¬ 
cines,  half  an  ounce  of  fuccotrine  aloes  made  into  a 
ball  with  an  ounce  of  conferve  of  rofes,  and  walking 
it  down  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  fmith-forge  water  \ 
for  nothing  ftrengthens  the  ftomach  and  bowels  more 
than  the  iron  wherewith  this  water  is  impregnated. 
The  quantity  of  aloes  is  juft  fufficient  to  cleanfe  the 
ftomach,  and  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  days  to¬ 
gether,  unlefs  it  proves  a  purge,  as  in  fome  conftitu- 
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tions  it  may,  though  qualified  with  the  conferve  of 
rofes.  Befides,  as  in  thefe  cafes  the  horfe’s  blood  is 
commonly  low  and  poor,  thefe  things  are  very  proper 
to  warm  and  enrich  it,  as  they  wi:l  (trengtheri  the  di- 
geftive  faculties  on  which  fanguification  depends. 

But  when  horfes  have  their  appetite  diminifhed  by 
being  over  fed,  which  fometimes  happens  when  they 
are  for  fale,  then  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed  and  purge, 
and  to  make  rowels  in  the  belly;  as  alfo  by  giving 
them  due  exercife  and  a  clean  moderate  diet.  When 
horfes  are  of  a  hot,  fiery  difpofition,  and  are  apt  to 
fret  themfelves  off  their  (lomachs,  they  fhould  be  fuf- 
fered  to  run  abroad  in  the  winter  in  the  fields,  where 
there  is  a  proper  fhelter  from  the  inclemencv  of  the 
weather.  But  in  the  fummer  they  fhould  be  taken  up 
in  the  day  time  to  prevent  their  being  tormented  with 
flies.  ) 

A  voracious  appetite  renders  a  horfe  a  foul  feeder, 
and  is  generally  known  by  this  appellation  :  and  yet  to 
lpeak  more  properly,  a  voracious  appetite  is  when  a 
horfe  is  more  than  ufuaJly  greedy  of  his  food  ;  whereas 
a  foul  feeder  will  eat  his  litter,  be  it  ever  fo  nafty,  foul 
weeds,  (linking  hay,  and  even  fometimes  mold  and 
wet  clay ;  and  therefore  this  may  more  properly  be 
called  a  depraved  appetite.  Others  that  are  not  gree¬ 
dy  will,  like  girls  troubled  with  the  green  ficknefs,  eat 
what  they  can  get  off'  the  walls  that  are  near  them. 
Now,  as  this  is  owing  to  the  dilates  of  nature  in  girls, 
in  order  to  corred:  the  acid  juices  on  the  (lomach,  why 
may  not  this  be  nearly  the  fame  in  horfes  ? 

Confiant  exercife  and  daily  labour  may  often  cure 
thefe  difeafes  without  any  thing  elfe  ;  or  let  them  drink 
water  that  is  mixt  with  chalk  in  fine  powder,  or  lime- 
water  ;  or  when  it  proceeds  from  fharp  humours  in 
the  (lomach,  let  him  have  four  hornfuls  of  a  deco6lion 
every  morning.  But  there  mud  be  ingredients  enough 
to  make  the  water  foft  and  (limy ;  and  four  ounces  of 
linfeed  oil  mixt  with  a  pint  of  the  liquor  will  make  it 
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jhave  a  better  effect.  As  for  thofe  that  eat  nafty  litter, 
they  fhould  never  have  it  in  their  power,  but  fhoulci  be 
kept  fweet  and  clean,  always  removing  it  before  it 
becomes  fui table  to  his  tafte. 

The  following  medicine  has  been  given  with  fuccefs 
when  a  horfe  has  loll  his  appetite. 

T ake  two  Jpoonfuls  of  the  heft  honey  ;  mix  it  with  half 
a  pint  of  mountain  wine ,  and  give  it  the  horfe ,  for  two 
or  three  mornings ,  fafting  ;  then  ride  him  gently  after  it , 
fot  about  an  hour ,  and  give  him  water . 


Of  the  Cholic  and  Gripes. 


VIOLENT  pains  in  the  lower  belly  may  very 
properly  be  referred  to  diforders  of  the  nervous 
fyftem,  which  by  confent  affecl  other  parts  at  a  diftance 
therefrom,  and  often  produce  pernicious  effe&s.  The 
feat  is  the  whole  inteftinal  canal,  from  the  throat  to 
the  anus;  for  when  one  part  is  grievoufly  affedied,  all 
the  reft  of  that  canal  may  be  drawn  into  confent ;  or 
the  inverfions  and  diforders  of  the  periftaltic  motion 
of  the  guts  may  be  communicated  to  all  the  reft;  in- 
fomuch  that  if  the  caufe  is  very  violent,  the  whole 
nervous  fyftem  will  be  grievoufly  affedted. 

When  a  horfe  has  the  gripes,  he  often  lies  down  and 
fprings  up  fuddenly,  rolls  about,  tumbles,  and  turns 
on  his  back  ;  he  has  alfo  convulfions  and  violent 
lweats,  which  are  often  fucceeded  with  cold  damps, 
and  are  attended  with  a  fuppreffion  of  urine  and  cof- 
tivenefs. 

The  proximate  caufe  of  all  pain  is  too  great  a  diften- 
fion,  diftradlion  and  expan fion  of  the  nervous  parts 
and  coats;  or  a  ftrong  fpaftic  conftridlion  or  contrac¬ 
tion;  and  from  thele  caufes  the  pains  of  the  inteftines 
proceed.  Thus,  certain  portions  of  the  inteftines  may 
be  diftended  above  rneafure  by  wind  pent  up  therein, 
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or  by  a  cauHic,  corrofive  humour  included  in  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  inteftines,  and  fo  be  conHridted,  and  the 
cavity  Idfened,  with  a  great  degree  of  pain.  Hence 
arifes  the  diHinftion  between  the  wind-cholic  or  gripes 
and  the  fpafmodic  cholic. 

The  horfes  called  crib- biters  are  moH  fubjedt  to  this 
cholic  *,  for  when  they  are  nibbling  the  inanger  they 
luck  in  a  great  deal  of  wind,  which  fometimes  blows 
them  up,  and  produces  this  difeafe.  In  this  cafe  there 
is  a  coHivenefs,  and  almoft  always  a  flrangury  ;  and 
therefore  the  Hrait  gut  fhould  be  emptied  with  a  fmall 
hand  anointed  with  oil.  This  will  fometimes  make 
way  for  the  wind,  and  then  the  horfe'  will  hale  and  be¬ 
come  more  eafy.  It  is  common  for  farriers  to  Hrike  a 
fleam  into  the  bars  of  a  horfe’s  mouth,  and  as  it  never 
does  any  harm,  though  it  is  hard  today  what  good  it 
does,  the  practice  may  be  continued.  The  following 
ball  has  a  tendency  to  eafe  the  pain,  and  to  caufe  a 
paffage  downwards. 

Take  of  Epfom  fait  two  ounces ;  Venice  turpentine  and 
juniper  berries ,  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  fait  of  tartar 
and  fpermaceti ,  of  each  two  drams  ;  of  chymical  oil  of 
juniper  a  dram ;  of  folutive  fyrup  of  rofes  enough  to 
make  them  into  a  ball ,  to  be  given  immediately. 

As  the  Haling  depends  upon  the  emptying  of  the 
guts,  diuretics  can  have  little  or  no  effect  till  that  be 
brought  about,  which  this  feldom  or  never  fails  to  pro¬ 
cure.  If  the  wind  and  excrements  come  away,  the 
horfe  generally  Hales  very  plentifully  ;  but  if  the  ope¬ 
ration  is  (low,  give  him  another  ball  two  hours  after 
the  firH-,  and  inHead  of  Epfom  fait,  put  in  two  ounces 
of  vitriolated  tartar.  This  may  be  again  repeated  two 
hours  after,  if  there  is  occafion,  which  feldom  or  never 
happens.  The  horfe  Hiould  have  frefh  flraw  to  roll 
and  tumble  upon. 

After  the  pain  is  removed,  which  may  be  known  by 
the  horfe’s  lying  quiet,  gathering  up  his  legs  without 
Harting  or  tumbling  *  and  if  he  continues  an  hour  in 
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that  podure,  all  the  danger  is  over.  While  he  is  in 
the  fit  he  fhould  be  carefully  attended,  to  prevent  his 
doing  himfelf  any  harm.  After  this,  he  may  feed  up¬ 
on  fcalded  bran,  and  drink  warm  water-gruel. 

Mr.  Gibfon,  in  (lead  of  Epfom  fait,  orders  an  ounce 
of  fal  prunella ;  but  this  is  not  fo  good,  for  the  reafon 
already  given,  as  well  as  from  the  experience  of  its  ef¬ 
fects.  The  common  method  of  giving  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  gin,  pepper,  &c.  is  very  pernicious,  for  they 
are  not  only  very  heating,  but,  though  defigned  to 
promote  urine,  cannot  have  fuch  an  effed:  at  this  time, 
and  may  bring  on  an  atonia  or  weaknefs  of  the  parts 
deftined  to  make  that  fecretion. 

When  the  ball  cannot  be  given  whole,  on  account 
of  the  agitation  of  the  horfe,  it  may  be  diffolved  in  a 
pint  of  warm  ale,  and  given  as  a  drench;  but  then 
care  muff  be  taken  to  reduce  the  juniper  berries  to  a 
powder  before  the  ball  is  made. 

The  fpafmodic  cholic ,  or  dry  gripes ,  as  fome  call  it, 
is  always  attended  with  codivenefs,  and  the  dung  that 
comes  away  is  black  and  hard  ;  his  urine  is  high-co¬ 
loured,  and  he  has  a  quick  motion  with  his  tail ;  his 
looks  are  dull,  and  his  motions  are  fluggifh.  This,  if 
taken  in  time,  is  eafily  remedied  by  emollients,  and 
by  giving  a  laxative  confiding  of  two  ounces  of  vitri- 
olated  tartar,  diffolved  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  given  him  in  a  horn.  A  cholic  arifing  from 
drinking,  cold  water  when  the  horfe  is  hot,  may  be 
cured  by  giving  a  cordial  ball  or  two. 

But  the  difeafe  that  is  mod  dangerous,  and  which 
is  often  midaken  for  the  cholick,  is  fome  inward  in¬ 
flammation,  particularly  of  the  guts,  which  is  feldom 
found  out  till  it  is  too  late.  As  for  the  inflammation  of 
the  lungs*  it  may  be  known  by  the  breath  ;  and  the 
inflammation  of  the  liver  by  the  fymptoms  of  the 
jaundice  or  yellows.  But  an  inflammation  of  any  part 
of  the  guts  has  nothing  particular  to  didinguifh  it  from 
the  dry  gripes.  This,  for  want  of  a  timely  affidance, 
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generally  terminates  in  a  mortification;  and  then  if  any 
dung  comes  away,  it  is  black,  which  is  a  fign  that  the 
horfe  is  pall  recovery. 

The  way  to  prevent  thefe  fatal  accidents,  is  always 
to  be  upon  the  watch  when  the  horfe  has  any  fymp-r 
toms  of  the  gripes,  and  if  he  is  coftive,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  the  cafe  in  this  inflammation,  his  body  fhould 
be  opened  as  foon  as  poflible  ;  not  by  purgatives  which 
exafperate  the  difeafe,  but  by  fuch  things  as  will  cor¬ 
rect  and  difeufs  the  offending  humour,  and  carry  it 
downward.  Therefore  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
empty  the  ftrait  gut  by  a  (mail  hand,  and  afterwards 
give  an  emollient  oily  clyfter.  Soon  after  this  give 
the  following  balk 

! Take  of  vitriolated  tartar  two  ounces  and  a  half  \  of 
fait  of  tartar  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  :  make  thefe  in¬ 
to  a  hall  with  a  fufficicnt  quantity  of  lenitive  electuary. 

If  this  does  not  produce  an  immediate  effeft,  let  it 
be  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours:  thefecond  or  third 
dofe  feldom  or  never  fails.  But  it  mufl  be  remem-* 
bered  that  thefe  internal  inflammations  are  always  at¬ 
tended  with  a  feverifh  heat ;  and  therefore  if  you  lay 
your  hand  upon  the  horfe*s  fide,  and  find  the  heart 
beat  more  than  forty  times  in  a  minute,  you  may  find 
by  the  excefs  the  height  of  the  fever.  Therefore  when 
you  find  this  runs  high,  and  his  water  is  fealding  hot, 
you  mufl  never  omit  plentiful  bleeding,  to  flop  the 
progrefs  of  the  inflammation  as  foon  as  poflible.  If 
the  horle  is  in  fuch  pain  that  you  cannot  give  him  the 
remedy  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  it  may  prefently  be  dif- 
folved  in  water,  and  forced  down  as  a  drench. 

When  a  horfe  has  the  fymptoms  of  the  gripes,  with 
a  loofenefs,  and  the  dung  has  its  natural  colour,  there 
is  never  any  danger*,  but  when  it  is  blackifh  and  {link¬ 
ing,  the  bowels  are  already  mortified,  and  then  all 
help  will  come  too  late ;  fo  that  if  you  give  him  any 
remedies  it  will  be  to  no  manner  of  purpofe. 

When  this  loofenefs  continues  long,  then 
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Take  of  diafcordium  an  ounce  \  roots  of  round  birth- 
wort ,  gentian ,  bay -berries,  and  myrrh ,  <:/  <3  quar¬ 

ter  of  an  ounce  ;  make  them  into  a  ball  with  a  fuffcient 
quantity  of  oil  of  amber . 

This  may  be  repeated  every  four  hours  till  the  horfe 
recovers.  Gibfon  in  the  beginning  of  a  mortification 
advifes  tinffure  of  myrrh  and  Egyptian  honey.  This 
mixture  indeed  would  be  proper  in  outward  applica¬ 
tions,  but  to  fuppofe  it  would  reach  the  aggrieved 
part  by  giving  it  inwardly,  is  little  lefs  than  madnefs, 
not  to  mention  the  deleterious  quality  of  the  verdi- 
greale  wherewith  the  Egyptian  honey  is  made.  1  But 
though  he  recommends  this,  he  owns  he  never  tried  it 
himfelf ;  and  I  hope  no  one  ever  will,  efpecially  while 
there  remains  any  hopes  of  recovery  ;  for  what  is  done 
afterwards  when  the  horfe  is  dying  is  of  little  or  no 
fignification. 


Of  W  o  r  m  s. 


WORMS  are  living  animals,  of  various 
forms,  ftru&ure,  and  magnitude,  which  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  eggs  of  infers  taken  into  the  flomach 
with  the  food,  and  are  bred  in  the  cavities  of  the  inte- 
flines,  and  are  nourifhed  by  corrupt  j  uices?  They  pro¬ 
duce  various  fymptoms,  and  difturb  all  the  animal 
funftions. 

Thefe  worms  are  of  three  kinds ;  bots9  the  teretes 
or  round  worms,  and  the  afcarides. 

Bots  are  bred  in  the  itomach,  and  refemble  wood- 
lice,  only  they  are  rounder,  and  have  (harp,  fmall, 
prickly  feet  along  the  fides  of  their  belly,  by  which 
they  adhere  clofely  to  the  part  where  they  are  bred : 
thofe  in  the  ftomacn  are  red,  butthofe  which  fkulk  in 
the  ftrait  gut  are  white.  The  firit  of  thefe  often  occa- 
fion  terrible  fymptoms,  and  throw  the  horfe  into  con- 
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vulfiuns.  Dr.  Bracken,  who  retains  the  exploded  doc¬ 
trine  of  trituration  or  grinding  of  the  ftomach  for  the 
performance  of  digeftion,  denies  there  can  be  any 
worms  in  that  part.  He  does  not  deny  but  that  worms 
are  found  in  the  ftomach  after  a  horfe  is  dead,  but  then 
he  affirms  they  creep  there,  after  the  grinding  power 
of  the  ftomach  ceafes.  He  likewife  owns  that  worms 
have  been  voided  by  the  mouth  and  noftrils  of  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies ;  but  then  he  fuppofes  they  run  away  up¬ 
wards  or  downwards,  as  they  can,  to  avoid  being 
crulht  to  death  :  he  likewife  adds,  that  worms  that 
have  been  vomited  up  have  never  been  very  lively. 
If  this  reafon  is  of  any  weight,  I  can  contradidl  it  from 
experience;  for  I  once  faw  a  worm  crawl  through  the 
noftrils  of  a  woman,  that  was  feveral  inches  long,  and 
as  lively  as  any  earth-worm  could  be.  But  let  that  be 
as  it  will,  he  would  now  be  accounted  but  a  poor  phn 
lofopher,  who  ffiould  aflert,  that  digeftion  is  per¬ 
formed  in  the  manner  this  gentleman  mentions.  It  is 
now  allowed  by  all  able  phyficians,  that  the  folution 
of  aliments  in  the  ftpmach  is  performed  by  heat  and  a 
menftruum.  This  laft  is  principally  the  faliva  which 
mixes  with  the  food  in  chewing,  and  being  of  a  fer- 
mentifcible  nature,  diftolves  that  part  of  the  aliment 
that  is  moll  fit  for  nourifhment,  or  at  leaft  extra&s 
their  fineft  parts,  or  inch  as  are  moft  proper  to  enter 
the  ladleal  vefiels.  Befides  we  find  many  fubftances 
that  wre  fwallow  which  are  not  triturated,  or  ground 
to  powder.  Thus,  if  you  fwallow  a  bit  of  boiled  car¬ 
rot  without  chewing,  a 'nut-kernel,  or  an  almond, 
you  will  find  them  come  away  with  very  little  alte¬ 
ration  $  which  ffiews  that  the  force  of  the  ftomach  is 
merely  imaginary,.  Nor  can  it  be  reafonably  aliened, 
that  this  power  in  horfes  is  greater  than  in  men,  be- 
caufe  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  are  thinner  in  horfes 
than  in  men.  Add  to  this  the  experience  of  every 
groom,  who  often  find  oats  come  away  from  horfes, 
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that  have  been  fwallowed  whole,  with  very  little  Teem¬ 
ing  alteration.  But  to  return  to  my  fubjedl. 

The  teretes  or  round  worms  are  like  earthworms, 
anti  are  of  the  fame  kind  as  thofe  that  are  commonly 
voided  by  children  ;  only  they  are  (harper  at  their 
ends  than  earth-worms,  and  are  more  callus  in  the 
middle.  With  thefe  lharp  ends  they  prick  and  cor¬ 
rode  the  guts,  and  fometimes  make  their  way  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  at  lead  they  devour  fo  much 
of  the  bed  juices  of  the  ailment,  that  the  horfe  feldom 
thrives  till  they  are  diflodged.  In  children  they  fel¬ 
dom  exceed  the  length  of  a  fpan,  but  in  horfes  they 
are  often  eighteen  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  finger. 

The  third  fort  are  the  af car  ides,  which  are  fmall  and 
(lender,  like  needles,  and  are  chiefly  found  in  the  fmall 
intedines,  which  they  gnaw  and  vellicate,  and  often 
come  away  in  large  quantities  with  excrements. 

There  is  a  fourth  kind  of  worm,  called  the  tape 
worm,  which  has  not  been  taken  notice  of  by  authors 
as  afflidting  horfes;  yet  as  it  has  been  found  in  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  mod  other  animals,  there  is  little  doubt  to  be 
made,  but  it  is  fometimes  in  horfes.  This  runs  all  the 
length  of  guts,  and  has  been  found  in  men  to  be  for¬ 
ty  feet  long. 

Among  other  caufes,  k  is  certain  that  the  food  of 
horfes  is  mod  likely  to  contribute  to  the  generation  of 
worms ;  for  as  they  eat  many  kinds  of  grafs  and  her¬ 
bage,  wherein  the  eggs  of  thefe  animals  may  abound, 
it  is  no  wonder  they  fhould  be  conveyed  into  the  Ao- 
mach  and  guts  by  thefe  means.  The  bots  are  found 
in  horfes  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  afflidt  them  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and 
then  dilappear.  The  round  worms  and  afcarides  infedt 
horfes  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Bots  are  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  if  the  flrait  gut 
is  examined,  to  which  they  dick,  and  are  often  thruft 
out  with  the  dung,  along  with  a  yellowifli  matter  like 
melted  brimdone.  Thefe  only  make  a  horfe  uneafy. 
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by  cauftng  a  tickling,  as  in  men  *,  for  which  reafon  he 
often  rubs  his  backfide  againft  a  pod.  But  thole  that 
take  up  their  refidence  in  the  ftomach  have  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  effects,  which  appear  all  on  afudden,  and  throw 
a  horfe  into  convulfions,  with  violent  agonies.  The 
round  worms  give  fo  little  difturbance,-  that  they  are 
hard  to  be  difcovered,  unlefs  by  his  voiding  one  or 
two  now  and  then.  Sometimes  great  numbers  will 
come  away  together,  when  they  are  very  fmall,  and 
have  but  little  time  to  grow. 

Afcarides  may  be  foon  found  out,  becaufe  they  are 
often  voided  with  the  dung *,  and  they  make  a  horfe 
look  lean  and  jaded,  his  hair  flares,  he  often  flrikes 
his  hind  feet  againft  his  belly,  but  without  the  fymp- 
toms  of  the  cholic  ;  for  if  he  fquats  down  on  his  belly, 
he  remains  very  quiet  for  a  little  while,  and  then  gets 
up  and  feeds,  without  attempting  to  roll  or  tumble. 

The  cure  of  bots  in  the  ftrait  gut  is  very  eafy,  be¬ 
caufe  you  need  do  nothing  more  than  give  him  favine 
chopt  very  fmall  along  with  chopt  garlick,  twice  a 
day,  with  moiftened  oats  or  bran.  The  dofe  for  one 
time  is  a  fpoonful  of  favine  and  four  cloves  of  garlick. 
But  if  a  horfe  is  turned  into  a  good  pafture  at  that 
time,  even  this  trouble  may  be  faved. 

When  there  are  bots  in  the  ftomach,  no  time  is  to 
be  loft  ;  becaufe,  when  the  convulfions  have  fhut  up 
the  horfe *s  mouth,  he  cannot  be  brought  to  fwallow* 
any  thing.  Therefore  give  him  two  drams  of  mercu- 
rius  dulcis  in  conferve  of  rofes,  or  in  water  and  flour 
made  into  a  pafte,  as  being  neareft  at  hand ;  becaufe 
fetching  any  thing  that  caufes  a  delay  may  be  of  dan¬ 
gerous  confequence.  It  may  be  wafhed  down  with  a 
hornful  of  warm  water.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of 
the  nature  of  the  convulfions,  if  it  be  confidered  that 
this  diftemper  always  appears  at  one  particular  time  of 
the  year,  viz.  in  May  or  June. 
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If  this  medicine  procures  a  truce,  yon  may  give 
him  three  or  four  hornfuls  of  the  following  decoc¬ 
tion  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

T ake  favine ,  garlicky  and  valerian  root ,  of  each  two 
ounces  ;  of  camomile  flowers  an  ounce  ;  of  faffron  two 
drams  :  boil  thefe  a  little  in  four  quarts  of  water ,  and 
then  ftrain  off  the  liquor .  When  it  is  cool ,  add  two 
ounces  of  the  fetid  tinFmre ,  which  is  the  fame  as  tine - 
ture  of  off  a  fftida,  and  two  ounces  of  the  t  injure  of 
caff  or ;  mix  them.  Shake  the  vejflel  every  time  you  give 
any  to  the  horfe . 

As  thefe  convulfions  proceed  from  worms,  the  fpee- 
dieft  method  of  cure  is  by  deftroying  the  caufe,  which 
is  to  be  done  only  by  anthelmintics,  or  worm  deftroy- 
ing  medicines;  though  in  regard  to  the  fymptoms  I 
have  mixt  cephalics  therewith ;  infomuch  that  the 
virtues  of  both  being  united,  we  may  hope  for  the 
better  fuccefs.  Gibfon ,  in  head  of  the  above,  advifes 
pennyroyal  and  rue,  and  half  an  ounce  of  caftor  and 
aha  foeeida  to  be  tied  up  in  a  rag,  and  then  hot  water 
to  be  poured  upon  the  ingredients.  Now,  what  great 
virtues  can  be  drawn  from  thefe,  which  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  cephalics,  every  apothecary’s  apprentice  is  able  to 
determine:  therefore  what-I  have  preferibed  is  a  much 
better  and  more  efficacious  medicine.  Thefe  tin&ures 
may  be  made  by  putting  half  an  ounce  of  caftor  in 
powder,  or  well  bruifed,  into  half  a  pint  of  common 
brandy,  and  an  ounce  of  aha  foetida  to  half  a  pint  of 
fpirits  of  wine,  and  letting  them  hand  by  the  fhe 
fide,  and  they  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in  a  few  days  time. 
It'  will  not  be  amifs  likewife  to  obferve,  that  Gibfon 
preferibes  handfuls,  which  is  a  very  indeterminate 
quantity,  and  ought  to  be  baniffied  out  of  every  re¬ 
ceipt  where  the  virtues  of  the  herb  fo  preferibed  are 
to  be  depended  upon. 

Round  worms,  though  they  produce  no  violent 
fymptoms,  yet  they  prey,  as  it  were,  upon  the  vi¬ 
tals  of  the  horfe,  and  render  him  difpirited  and  in- 
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a<5tive.  To  difiodge  thefe,  bitters  are  of  great  ufc; 
and  aloes  given  to  an  ounce  and  a  half,  with  a  dram 
of  the  oil  of  favine,  will  be  fufficient  for  this  purpofe. 
This  likewife  will  be  fufficiently  purgative,  without 
the  addition  of  jalap,  which  Gibfon  dire&s.  Jf  this 
fhould  fail,  we  mull  have  recourfe  to  the  preparation  of 
tin;  and  as  the  mofaic  gold  is  only  tin  reduced  to  a 
powder,  and  a  little  coloured,  nothing  can  be  more 
proper.  Therefore,  half  an  ounce  of  mofaic  gold, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  myrrh,  made  up  into  a  ball,  and 
given  twice  a  day,  will  foon  deftroy  thefe  troublefome 
animals.  When  any  come  away,  it  is  a  fign  they  are 
all  killed ;  and  then  the  horfe  may  take  two  or  threp 
aloetic  balls  to  carry  them  out  of  the  body. 

The  afearides  are  not  feated  #1  the  ftrait  gut,  like 
thofe  in  the  human  body,  but  feem  to  be  lodged  in 
the  fmall  guts,  near  the  flomach,  and  devour  the  moll 
nourifhing  part  of  the  aliments.  They  often  caufe  the 
horfe  to  fall  into  fick  fits,  of  no  long  duration ;  after 
which  he  eats  his  meat  as  heartily  as  before.  How¬ 
ever,  they  caufe  -the  horfe  to  grow  lean,  and  look  as 
if  he  was  forfeited  ;  his  mouth  appears  whiter  than 
ufual,  and  fmells  ofienfively. 

The  worms  may  be  diflodged  with  mofaic  gold 
abovementioned  ;  or  with  two  drams  of  mercurius 
dulcis,  made  into  a  ball  with  an  ounce  of  conferve  of 
wormwood,  and  as  much  powder  of  myrrh  as  will 
make  it  ftifi  enough  for  a  ball.  It  mull  be  given  in  a 
morning,  and  the  horfe  mull  fafh  three  or  four  hours 
before  and  after  the  taking  it.  The  next  morning  he 
mufi:  have  an  aloetic  ball  to  purge  it  off.  Thefe  may 
be  repeated  two  or  three  times  more,  with  the  interval 
of  feven  or  eight  days  between. 

There  are  other  ways  of  giving  mercury  or  quick- 
filver,  which  will  anfwer  the  fame  end.  Thus  you 
may  mix  half  an  ounce  of  asthiops  mineral,  with  a  fuf¬ 
ficient  quantity  of  extract  of  favine  to  make  it  into  a 
b^ll.  If  you  mix  the  asthiops  mineral  with  a  dram  of 
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the  oil  of  favine,  and  an  ounce  of  fuccotrine  aloes, 
and  make  diem  into  a  ball  with  folutive  fyrup  of  rofes, 
then  there  will  be  no  need  of  a  purge  the  following 
day.  Or  you  may  kill  two  drams  of  quickfilver  with 
half  an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine,  rubbing  them  to¬ 
gether  till  the  globules  of  the  quickfilver  difappear, 
and  then  mix  them  with  the  aloes  and  the  oil  of  favine 
as  before.  But  the  dole  mull  be  repeated  but  feldom 
with  any  of  the  compofitions  of  mercury  or  quickfil- 
ver,  for  fear  of  a  falivation,  which  a  horfe  is  more  fub- 
jeft  to  than  a  man. 

All  metallic  fubllances  that  may  be  taken  inwardly, 
feem  very  proper  to  kill  the  worms ;  for  we  know  by 
experience,  that  iron  will  do  the  fame  as  tin  and  mer¬ 
cury  ;  and  it  has  been  ufual  to  give  an  ounce  of  the 
filings  of  iron  every  day,  with  wetted  bran  for  this 
purpofe.  For  the  fame  reafon  fmiths  forge  water  is  a 
very  proper  drink.  But  as  for  lead  and  copper,  or  a- 
ny  of  their  preparations,  they  fhould  never  be  given 
inwardly  upon  any  account.  There  have  been  pre¬ 
parations  of  gold,  which  have  been  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  various  diieafes;  but  the  dearnefs  of  that 
metal  renders  all  the  enquiries  into  the  propriety  of 
the  encomiums  entirely  unneceffary. 

Gibfon  feems  to  rejedl  the  powder  of  tin,  for  no  o- 
ther  reafon  than  the  difficulty  of  making  it ;  but  I 
have  obviated  that  objection,  by  fubflituting  mofaiac 
gold  in  its  room  *,  and  where  that  is  not  to  be  had, 
half  an  ounce  of  the  filings  of  tin  will  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofe.  Some  give  equal  parts  of  crude  antimony 
and  brimftone,  morning  and  night,  and  others  the 
fame  quantity  of  equal  parts  of  cinnabar  of  antimony 
and  guaiacum;  but  nothing  can  be  better  than  what  is 
already  recommended.  I  have  purpofely  avoided 
mentioning  any  flrong  purges  which  fome  advife,  be- 
caufe  they  always  do  more  harm  than  good,  except  in 
fome  particular  cafes.  When  the  horfe  has  a  weak 
ftomach,  a  quart  of  fmith’s  forge  water  is  very  good, 
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but  it  may  be  mended  with  camomile-flowers,  worm- 
wood,  orange-peel,  the  lefier  centaury,  and  other  bit¬ 
ter  herbs,  allowing  about  four  ounces  to  three  pints  of 
water,  and  letting  them  boil  for  a  fhort  time.  Some 
recommend  two  ounces  of  iEthiops  mineral  mixt  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  powder  of  annifeeds,  and  made 
into  a  ball  with  a  fpoonful  of  honey. 
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THE  excrements  or  dung  is  chiefly  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  aliment,  when  the  chyle  is  extra&ed 
from  it  as  it  paflfes  through  the  guts ;  I  fay  chiefly, 
becaufe  it  contains  fome  partof  the  other  juices  which 
it  receives  in  pafling  through  the  inteftinal  canal,  fuch 
as  the  groflfer  parts  of  the  bile  or  gall,  which  it  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  liver.  The  remainder  of  the  pan¬ 
creatic  juice  which  it  receives  from  the  fweet-bread  or 
pancreas,  and  a  fluid  which  proceeds  from  the  glan- 
dulo-us  coats  of  the  inteftines.  All  thefe  excrements 
are  carried  out  of  the  body,  to  keep  the  blood  and 
humours  free  from  filth,  and  preferve  them  in  that 
temperate  difpofition  which  is  necefiary  for  life  and 
health. 

This  excretion  is  not  only  necefiary  for  the  pur- 
pofes  above  mentioned,  but  for  the  folution  and  ter¬ 
mination  of  thofe  difeafes,  which  never  go  off  without 
an  evacuation.  And  therefore  an  enquiry  into  its  na¬ 
ture,  is  not  only  necefiary  for  the  found,  but  for  the 
morbid  or  difeafed  ftate  of  the  body  ;  to  afiift  us  in 
our  judgment  concerning  both.  By  this  means  we 
fhall  be  able  to  difcern  the  ffate  of  digeftion,  the  ela¬ 
boration  of  the  chyle,  the  fecretion  and  excretion  of 
the  gall,  the  ftrength  of  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the 
guts,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 

Thus  when  the  dung  is  much  paler  than  ordinary, 
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it  fliews  the  bile  or  gall  is  not  duly  fecreted  by  the 
liver,  and  that  there  is  a  want  of  it  in  the  intelVmes. 
This  want  may  arife  from  an  obftru&ion  of  biliferous 
du£ls,  or  from  their  conftridlion,  as  in  the  yellows  or 
jaundice ;  or  the  colour  of  the  gall  may  be  changed 
by  too  great  a  quantity  of  lour  or  acid  humours  a- 
bounding  in  the  firft  paflages.  Now  as  the  gall  lerves 
to  Simulate  the  guts  to  an  excretion,  this  may  be  the 
occafion  of  coftivenefs  and  griping  pains. 

Likewife  when  the  dung  is  hard  and  dry,  hi»h 
coloured,  and  comes  away  in  little  balls,  it  (hows  the 
gall  is  fecreted  in  too  great  a  plenty  ;  and  this  happens 
more  frequently  in  the  fummer  than  the  winter,  if  the 
horfe  is  kept  in  the  (table.  The  (trong  fmell  of  the 
excrements  is  likewife  owing  to  the  gall,  for  the  paler 
they  are  the  lefs  is  their  fmell ;  and  when  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  (tank  it  is  a  fign  of  the  mortification  of  fome 
part  of  the  inteftines.  When  the  excrements  are  mixt 
with  a  thick  (lime  of  a  weak  digeftion,  and  when  the 
quantity  is  larger  than  common,  and  thin,  with  a  good 
appetite,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  body  waftes  away, 
it  (hews  the  villous  coat  of  the  guts  is  fmeared  with  a 
(limy  matter,,  which  will  let  nothing  pafs  but  the  thin 
watry  part  of  the  chyle,  while  the  gelatinous  and  nou- 
rifhing  part  is  excluded  and  comes  away  with  the 
dung.  But  when  it  comes  away  in  fmall  round  bits, 
and  very  hard,  it  is  a  fign  of  the  obftruflion  of  the 
mucous  glands  of  the  guts,  ot  a  great  heat  therein, 
and  that  the  periftaltic  motion  is  too  languid. 

In  general  when  the  dung  is  voided  in  a  regular 
manner,  it  is  a  fign  of  health,  and  when  it  is  difturb- 
ed  or  irregular,  it  fhows  a  difordered  hate  of  the  body. 
In  all  difeafes  of  the  head  and  nerves  there  is  a  coftive- 
nefs,  fuch  as  pains  in  the  head,  the  epileply,  the  pai- 
fy,  the  vertigo,  and  convulfions.  A  collivenefs  like¬ 
wife  is  often  the  forerunner  of  fevers,  and  an  attendant 
thereon.  Likewife  in  moft  chronic  dillempers,  the 
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belly  is  flower  than  ordinary,  which  fliews  how  much 
the  procefs  of  this  fecretion  ought  to  be  attended  to. 

Coftivenefs  in  horfes  is  more  frequent  in  hot  weather, 
from  an  increafed  perfpiration,  from  being  kept  to 
hard  dry  meat,  or  from  want  of  air  and  exercife. 
Sometimes  it  becomes  habitual,  and  then  the  horfe 
never  enjoys  full  health,  but  grows  lean,  with  a  fever- 
ifh  heat  and  a  flaring  coat. 

When  the  heat  of  the  weather  occafions  this  diforder, 
an  opening  diet  with  fcalded  bran  will  effedl  a  cure,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  two  cafes,  at  moft  he  needs  no¬ 
thing  more  than  from  two  to  four  ounces  of  Epfom  fair, 
diflolved  in  water.  But  when  it  is  become  conflituti- 
onal,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  be  removed.  It  may  happen, 
though  very  rarely,  that  a  flow  belly  may  be  no  dif- 
eafe,  but  rather  a;  flgn  of  ftrength  and  a  good  digef- 
tion*,  and  then  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  prevent  its 
increale,  with  now  and  then  an  opening  diet.  But 
when  it  produces  the  fymptoms  above-mentioned,  we 
muft  have  recourfe  to  a  conftant  opening  diet,  toge¬ 
ther  with  emollients.  The  beft  opener  is  fcalded  bar¬ 
ley,  and  he  fhould  have  the  water  that  it  was  fcalded 
with  to  drink.  All  flrong  purges  are  as  bad  as  poi- 
fon,  and  therefore  muft  be  "carefully  avoided.  The 
horfe  muft  have  fuch  laxatives  only  that  produce  their 
effect  without  raifing  any  commotion  in  the  blood. 
Among  this  I  know  of  nothing  more  fafe  or  certain 
than  Epfom  fait.  Four  ounces  may  be  diflolved  in  a 
pint  of  water  and  given  him  for  a  dofe  ;  but  this  may 
be  either  encreafed  or  diminifhed  according  to  its  ope¬ 
ration,  and  according  as  you  would  have  it  purge  either 
more  or  lefs.  Fenugreek  feeds  and  linfeed,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  oily  mucilaginous  quality,  are  very  pro¬ 
per  to  render  the  guts  flippery,  and  by  that  means  to 
make  his  dunging  regular.  He  fhould  have  an  ounce 
every  day  mixt  with  his  feed.  Or  you  may  mix  it 
with  half  an  ounce  of  the  beft  aloes,  and  as  much  fper- 
macetti,  made  up  into  a  ball  with  honey.  But  this 
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Jtiluft  be  repeated  but  feldom ;  that  is,  once  in  four  or 
live  days. 

When  the  body  of  a  horfe  is  uncommonly  open  and 
he  dungs  like  a  cow*  he  is  then  faid  to  have  a  Lax ,  or 
when  he  has  a  purging  for  a  few  days  only.  But 
when  it  continues  he  is  then  faid  to  have  a  Securing, 
This  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as  from  a  fud- 
den  ftoppageof  perfpiration,  from  a  ravenous  feeding, 
from  hard  riding  or  violent  exercife.  and  then  there  is 
a  difeharge  of  (lime  or  greafy  matter  j  or  from  worms. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  confequence  of  other  difeafes*  and 
fooletimes  it  is  a  critical  difeharge  of  noxious  hu¬ 
mours. 

With  regard  to  the  prognofticks,  when  it  proceeds 
from  a  fudden  ftoppage  of  perfpiration,  commonly 
called  a  cold,  it  is  never  dangerous ;  nor  yet  when  it 
is  the  effect  of  voracious  feeding.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  that  which  fucceeds  hard  labour.  When  fcour- 
ing  is  habitual,  it  may  go  off  as  the  horfe  advances  in 
years,  that  is  when  he  arrives  at  feven  or  eight.  That 
which  fucceeds  or  attends  other  difeeafes,  cannot  be 
judged  of  without  enquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe  itfelf.  Befides  it  may  lometimes  be  critical,  and 
then  it  will  carry  off  the  difeafe  it  accompanies.  When 
a  loofenefs  is  fpontaneous,  and  comes  on  without  any 
previous  evident  caufe,  it  is  critica’,  and  generally 
tends  to  preferve  health  and  prevent  difeafes.  And 
when  it  is  from  worms,  the  only  way  to  cure  it  is  to 
remove  the  caufe. 

In  the  cure  we  mufl  confider  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe, 
and  the  ftate  of  the  horfe’s  body.  A  fcouring  that 
happens  from  a  fudden  ffoppage  of  perfpiration  or 
hard  labour,  when  the  horfe  is  full  of  blood  and  hu¬ 
mours,  it  fhould  rather  be  encouraged  than  fuppreffed; 
and  therefore  he  fhould  have  an  open  diet,  and  warm 
water  gruel.  Then  reduce  half  an  ounce  of  rhubarb, 
and  two  drams  of  Virginian  fnake-root  into  a  powder, 
and  mix  them  with  a  pint  of  warm  ale  for  a  drench. 
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If  a  great  deal  of  flimy  matter  is  voided,  then  a  more 
powerful  laxative  mu  ft  be  given. 

cfake  of  lenitive  electuary ,  four  ounces  %  of  Epfcm  fait , 
two  ounces  \  cf  gum guaiacum,.  half  an  ounce:  grind  the 
gum  and  the  fait  together ,  wix  /to#  the 

el  eh!  nary.  This  done ,  />/  ounces  of  linfeed  oil , 

frefh  drawn  over  them  :  and  incorporate  them  together . 
Afterwards ,  ^  fint  cf  warm  ale  by  a  little  and  lit¬ 
tle,  fo  as  to  make  a  uniform  mixture ,  give  it 

the  horje  as  a  drench. 

This  may  be  repeated  twice  more  every  other  day, 
if  there  fhould  be  occafron.  When  the  flime  is  come 
away,  the  horfe  will  immediately  return  to  his  appe¬ 
tite.  Sometimes  after  the  horie  has  recovered  his  fto- 
mach,  the  dung  will  have  a  mixture  of  greale,  or  be 
covered  with  a  thin  greafy  fkin,  in  which  cafe  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  the  following  alterative  ball  : 

T t ike  fuccotrine  aloes  and  bay-berries ,  cf  each  half  an 
ounce  ;  Virginian  fnake-rcot  and  gum  guaiacum ,  of  each 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  •,  of  faffron  a  dram  \  of  oil  of  am¬ 
ber ,  a  fpoonful :  make  thefe  into  a  ball  with  common 
treacle . 

This  being  given  the  horfe  twice  a  week,  will  corn- 
pleat  the  cure  without  any  thing  elfe  ;  by  bringing 
away  ail  the  glutinous  matter  which  lurked  in  his 
guts. 

When  a  loofenefs  is  attended  with  a  fever,  it  muft 
neither  be  encouraged,  nor  ftopt,  but  fomething  muft 
be  given  that  will  ftrengthen  the  paftages,  without 
locking  up  the  offending  matter.  For  this  purpofe 
there  is  nothing  better  than  rhubarb. 

T ake  cf  good  rhubarb ,  in  fine  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 
cf  Virginian  fnake-rcot  a  quarter  cf  an  ounce ;  cinnamon 
and  faffron ,  of  each  a  dram.  Make  thefe  into  a  ball \ 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  lenitive  elehiuary .  ' 

This  will  operate  a  little,  and  the  night  after  let  the 
horfe  have  the  following  decodion  given  as  a  drench. 

'  T ake 
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ff ake  of  logwood  three  ounces  •,  of  water ,  a  quart : 
boil  them  to  a  pint,  and  towards  the  end  add  two  drams 
of  cinnamon. 

The  rhubarb  ball  may  be  repeated  once  in  three  days, 
and  the  drench  every  day,  if  the  fever  and  purging 
do  not  abate.  Some,  inftead  of  the  former  drench, 
give  half  an  ounce  of  diafcordium  in  a  pint  of  red 
wine  ;  but  the  logwood  is  a  fafer  and  a  better  medi¬ 
cine. 

When  thefe  things  have  not  the  defired  effedV,  and 
the  horfe  has  no  appetite,  but  looks  full  in  the  belly, 
with  diftended  flanks,  the  logwood  drink  or  the  diaf- 
cordium  may  be  given  morning  and  night  •,  and  their 
aflringent  virtue  may  be  affifted  with  a  clyfler. 

T ake  of  pomegranate  rind ,  two  ounces  *,  camomile 
flowers  and  red  rofes ,  of  each  half  an  ounce boil  them 
in  two  quarts  of  water  to  one  \  then  flrain  off  the  decoc¬ 
tion  and  diffolve  in  it  Venice  treacle  and  diafcordium ,  of 
each  an  ounce ,  to  be  injefted  immediately ,  and  repeated 
once  a  day  till  the  difeafe  abates.  N.  B.  It  mufi  always 
be  injected  warm. 

When  the  flux  is  exceeding  violent,  and  the  horfe 
feems  to  be  in  immediate  danger,  we  may  have  re- 
courfe  to  opiates. 

T ake  of  Venice  treacle ,  or  diafcordium ,  half  an  ounce , 
or  an  ounce  \  of  liquid  laudanum ,  a  dram  \  fmall  and 
flrong  cinnamon  water  of  each  a  quarter  of  a  pint ,  and 
mix  them  for  a  dofe . 

The  chief  danger  in  thefe  forts  of  loofenefTes,  which 
are  attended  with  pain,  is  their  turning  to  a  mortifi¬ 
cation*,  and  therefore  the  ufe  of  aftringents  is  war¬ 
ranted,  to  prevent  it  as  foon  as  poffible ;  but  it  would 
be  better  if  it  could  be  done  without.  There  is  a  me¬ 
dicine  lately  difcovered,  which  has  a  wonderful  virtue 
in  curing  the  worft  of  fluxes  in  men ;  and  that  is  the 
cerated  glafs  of  antimony.  Now,  confidering  how 
agreeable  all  antimonials  are  to  the  conftitution  of 
horfes,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  danger  in  making 
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the  experiment.  Two  drams  would  be  a  fufRcient 
dofe.  It  may  be  given  every  day  for  two  or  three 
times  5  but  if  the  operation  be  violent,  which  can 
hardly  be  the  cafe,  there  muft  be  a  day  between  each 
dofe.  I  mull  confefs,  I  never  have  tried  it  yet,  but 
vve  may  reafon  from  analogy,  there  is  little  doubt  to 
be  made  of  its  good  effects.  But  it  muft  be  remem- 
bred,  that  he  is  to  have  no  liquid  till  three  hours  after 
it  has  been  given  him.  It  may  be  mixt  with  a  little 
of  the  cordial  ball,  for  the  lake  of  his  fwallowing  it 
eafily. 

When  the  horfe  by  any  of  thefe  means  is  pretty 
well  recovered,  and  begins  to  return  to  his  appetite,  he 
fhould  not  be  fed  freely  at  ftrft,  but  fhoul-d  have  a 
little  at  a  time,  and  often  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
his  water,  and  if  the  weather  be  cold,  it  fhould  be  a 
little  warmed.  Befides,  if  he  has  now  and  then  a 
cordial  ball,  he  will  recover  his  ftrength  and  fpirits 
the  fooner. 

,  Some  young  horfes  of  a  weak  conftitution  are  often 
fubjedt  to  fcouring,  without  any  manifcft  caufe,  of 
without  any  great  frcknefs.  This  will  fometimes  re¬ 
quire  ftrengtheners,  or  aftringents,  as  the  fymptoms 
fhall  appear  more  or  lefs  violent.  Horfes  of  a  hot  fiery 
temper  have  often  the  weakeft  digeftion,  and  will  fcour 
after  the  leaft  exereife.  But  the  reafon  given  by  Gibjon 
to  fupport  it,  viz.  that  their  oats  come  away  whole  in 
their  dung,  is  abfurd  ;  for  when  they  are  fwallowed 
whole,  they  will  always  do  fo,  notwithftanding  the 
fuppofed  grinding  faculty  of  the  ftomach.  Oats  com¬ 
ing  away  whole,  is  only  a  fign  that  the  horfe  eat  them 
greedily,  or  did  not  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  chew 
them  ;  for  the  ftomach  has  no  fuch  power  of  grinding 
the  aliment  as  hath  been  attributed  to  it.  This  was 
obferved  before  •,  to  which  I  fhall  add  an  experiment, 
eafy  to  be  made,  that  may  convince  any  one,  which 
is,  that  if  you  mix  oats  with  pafte,  and  caufe  the  horfe 

to 
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to  fwallow  it,  thofe  oats  will  always  come  away  whole, 
though  the  horfe  has  never  fo  good  a  digeftion. 

The  abfolute  cure  of  fuch  horfes  as  thefe  muff  be  , 
the  effedt  of  time,  joined  to  a  due  regulation  of  their 
diet,  never  fuffering  them  to  eat  voracioufly,  but 
keeping  them  within  due  bounds,  both  as  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  their  meat  and  water,  letting  them 
have  but  a  little  at  a  time  of  each.  Now  and  then 
their  way  of  living  may  be  varied,  with  the  addition 
of  beans,  peafe  and  tares.  , 

When  this  fcouring  of  young  horfes  is  obftinate  and 
runs  into  excefs,  the  fame  aftringents  may  be  given  as 
in  a  common  loofenefs  •,  fuch  as  logwood,  diafcor^ 
dium,  and  Venice  treacle.  But  here  obferve,  that  I 
do  not  take  Venice  treacle  to  be  an  aftringent  properly 
fo  called,  but  only  as  it  tends  to  fend  the  humours 
thro’  the  fkin  by  perfpiration,  and  as  by  the  quantity 
of  opium  it  contains,  it  abates  rhe  periftaltic  motion 
of  the  guts.  Therefore  fometimes  what  many  authors 
attribute  to  weaknefs,  may  only  be  the  effedts  of  too 
lively  a  motion  j  and  this  accounts  for  hot  fiery  horfes 
being  very  liable  to  this  diforder.  Sometimes  this'dif- 
order  may  proceed  from  an  obftrudtion  of  the  mouths 
of  the  ladteal  vefFels  by  llimy  matter,  and  then  afum- 
mer’s  grafs,  or  the  fait  marfhes,  will  remedy  this  dif¬ 
order,  becaufe  grafs  commonly  occafions  a  purging  at 
firft,  which  will  carry  off  the  contents  of  the  ffomach 
and  guts,  and  thoroughly  cleanfe  them-,  after  which 
chylyfication  will  be  performed  in  a  regular  manner. 

The  purging  that  attends  horfes  that  have  been  long 
forfeited,  if  their  appetite  remains  good,  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  left  to  nature,  for  in  time  it  will  go  off  gra¬ 
dually,  all  remains  of  the  difeafe  will  vanilh,  and  they 
will  recover  their  flelh  to  a  wonder.  But  if  they  have 
a  bad  appetite,  the  beft  way  will  be,  to  turn  them  out 
to  grafs  in  the  day,  and  to  take  them  home  in  the 
evening,  unlefs  the  nights  are  warm. 
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When  horfes  have  a  great  purging  after  violent  dif- 
eafes,  which  impairs  their  ftrength  and  wears  them 
away,  you  may  conclude  it  is  owing  to  fome  inward 
decay,  which  will  admit  of  no  remedy;  juft  like  a 
colliquative  diarrhea  in  men  in  the  laft  ftage  of  a  con- 
fumption,  which  is  always  a  fign  of  approaching  dif- 
foiution.  In  this  cafe,  it  is  of  little  confequence,  whe¬ 
ther  the  feat  of  this  diforder  is  in  the  lungs  or  liver, 
or  any  other  vifcus ,  becaufe  the  nafty  (linking  (lime 
which  comes  away  with  their  dung,  is  nothing  elfe 
but  the  matter  of  an  impofthume  out  of  the  reach  of 
medicine. 


Of  the  Jaundice,  or  Yeleows, 

HE  diagnoftic  flgr  s  cf  the  jaundice  are  cof- 
tivenefs,  a  dufky  yellownefs  of  the  eyes,  and 


all  the  internal  parts  of  the  mouth.  This  is  attended 
with  fluggifhnefs  and  want  of  appetite,  hard  dry  dung 
of  a  pale  yellow,  cr  a  light  pale  green  ;  dark  dirty 
faflfron  coloured  urine,  which  on  the  ground,  looks  as 
red  as  blood.  If  he  has  a  fever  along  with  thefe 
fymptoms,  and  they  continue  to  increafe,  the  horfe 
will  foon  grow  frantic,  it  being  a  fign  of  the  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  liver.  When  the  diftemper  is  chronic 
or  continues  a  long  ,  while,  the  horfe  will  be  dull, 
heavy,  and  ina&ive,  with  a  furfeited  look,  and  will 
be  often  turning  (hort  and  looking  to  the  near  fide, 
with  a  twifting  of  his  body.  The  off-fide  of  his  belly 
will  feel  hard  and  fomewhat  diftended  from  the  fwel- 
ling  of  the  liver. 

The  jaundice  is  either  idiopathic  or  fymptomatic ;  the 
feat  of  the  firft  is  in  the  liver,  and  the  fecond  may 
fupervene  to  fome  other  difeafe;  or  it  may  be  critical 
when  a  fever  is  declining,  and  then  the  horfe  foon 
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recovers  his  appetite,  begins  to  look  lively,  the  fever 
ceafes,  and  the  yellownefs  foon  wears  off. 

The  caufe  of  the  idiopathic  jaundice  is  always  feated 
in  the  liver.  This  is  a  noble  vifeus ,  which  is  fupplied 
with  a  great  variety  of  veflels,  in  order  for  the  fecre- 
tion  of  the  faponaceous  fluid  called  the  bile.  This 
proceeds  from  the  mafs  of  the  blood  and  humours, 
and  is  carried  by  a  peculiar  canal  into  the  fmall  gut 
near  the  ftomach,  for  the  promoting  digefliion.  Hence 
we  may  eafily  conceive  that  when  its  courfe  is  ftopr, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  it  mud  regurgitate  into  the 
lymphatic  veflels  and  the  blood,  and  become  the  prox¬ 
imate  and  principal  caufe  of  the  jaundice  ;  and  when 
the  ferum  and  nutricious  juice,  are  by  this  means 
mixed  with  the  bile  or  gall,  it  is  eafy  to  explain  why 
the  parts  free  of  air  have  a  yellow  appearance,  and 
that  the  urine  fhould  be  tinged  with  a  reddilh  fafffon 
colour.  Hence  too  the  reafon  will  appear,  why  the 
dung  is  of  a  pale  yellow  or  green,  there  being  no  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  gall  with  it,  and  the  appetite  and  the  pow¬ 
er  of  digeftion  become  weak  and  languid. 

This  diforder  of  the  biliary  dud,  may  either  be 
from  fome  obftruding  matter,  or  from  a  fpafm  which 
conftringes  its  capacity  *,  and  will  not  give  admiflion 
to  the  gall.  That  the  jaundice  may  be  owing  to 
fpafms,  appears  from  hence,  that  fometimes  the  jaun¬ 
dice  will  come  on,  and  then  difappear  again  in  a  fhort 
time,  which  cannot  be  owing  to  any  peccant  matter 
obftruding  and  ftufling  the  biliary  veflel  and  duds, 
becaufe  it  foon  vanifhes  without  any  vifible  reafon. 
But  that  which  is  rnoft  ufual  is  from  the  obftrudion  of 
the  canal  by  fome  matter  that  plugs  it  up,  and  the 
fofter  this  is,  the  milder  are  the  fymptoms  which  at¬ 
tend  it.  In  men  this  paflage  is  often  obftruded  by 
ftones  bred  in  this  dud,  but  we  have  no  experience 
that  horfes  are  fo  affeded,  wh  ch  may  be  owing  to 
their  having  no  gall-bladder.  Or  the  jaundice  may  be 
occasioned  by  the  obftrudion  of  the  fmall  duds,  by 
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which  the  bile  is  fecreted  ;  for  this  will  occafion  the 
bile  to  return  back  into  the  lymphatic  vefiels,  by  which 
it  will  be  carried  into  the  mafs  of  blood. 

The  mediate  caufe  of  the  jaundice  may  be  a  pletho¬ 
ra,  or  a  foulnefs  of  blood  and  humours:  for  this  will 
occafion  a  more  languid  circulation  of  the  blood  thro* 
the  vena  port <e  •,  becaufe  in  this  flate  of  the  body  the 
blood  will  become  more  thick  and  vifcid,  and  will 
more  readily  fiagnate  in  the  fmall  vefiels.  Therefore, 
when  from  this  caufe  there  is  a  fchirrus,  or  induration 
of  the  liver,  the  fecretion  of  the  gall  will  be  defective, 
and  the  figns  of  the  jaundice  will  appear.  Another 
mediate  caufe  will  be  foul  feeding,  whereby  bad  blood 
will  be  generated,  which  will  be  particularly  thick  and 
impure. 

With  regard  to  the  prognofiics ,  when  the  horfe  is 
young  and  full  of  blood,  the  confequence  of  high 
feeding,  and  want  of  fufiicient  exercife,  the  cure  will 
not  be  difficult.  But  if  it  fucceeds  hard  labour,  which 
has  hurt  the  liver  by  an  abfcefs/or  otherwife,  the  cure 
will  be  exceeding  difficult.  When  the  liver  is  fchir- 
rpus,  which  may  be  concluded  by  the  (welling  of  the 
off- fide  of  the  belly,  about  the  region  of  the  liver  \ 
the  horfe  may  linger  a  great  while  before  it  kills  him, 
but  he  will  grow  weaker  and  weaker  till  he  entirely 
becomes  unfit  for  bufinefs.  But  if  he  retains  his 
ftrength  and  vigour,  without  ficknefs  or  lofs  of  appe¬ 
tite,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  recovery  by  proper 
means.  When  a  jaundice  is  attended  with  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  liver,  if  taken  in  time,  it  will  give  way 
to  medicines. 

In  the  cpre,  we  ought  firfl:  of  all  to  examine  whe¬ 
ther  he  has  a  fever,  and  the  degree  of  it,  that  we  may 
judge  whether  the  liver  be  inflamed  or  not.  If  it  is, 
we  are  to  begin  with  bleeding,  2nd  repeat  it  occafion- 
ally  as  lr.ng  as  the  fymptoms  render  it  neceffary,  and 
as  foon  as  poffible  we  muff  rub  the  bliftering  ointment 
into  the  fide  all  about  the  region  of  the  liver.  Thefe 

things 
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things  alone  will  remove  the  inflammation,  when 
they  are  adminiftered  in  time.  If  any  thing  more  is 
wanting,  it  muft  be  laxative  clyfters  to  bring  away 
the  faeces,  for  this  difeafe  is  always  attended  with 
coftivenefs. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  animadverting  on  Mr.  Gib- 
fon,  who  is  well  {killed  in  farriery,  and  has  given 
more  light  into  the  difeafes  of  horfes,  than  any  one 
man  before  him  ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  do  it  to  in¬ 
jure  his  reputation.  Mr.  Gibjon ,  I  fay,  makes  cof- 
tivenefs  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  jaundice,  which  is 
certainly  always  a  conftant  effect.  The  coftivenefs  may 
indeed  precede  the  yellownefs  of  the  eyes  and  mouth; 
for  as  foon  as  ever  the  obftrudtion  is  formed,  and  the 
gall  is  not  poured  out  into  the  gut  as  ufual,  a  coftive- 
nefs  wi  1  naturally  enfue ;  becaufe,  as  I  have  elfewhere 
obferved,  the  gall  is  a  fort  of  natural  purge,  and  {Si¬ 
mulates  the  guts  to  the  excluflon  cf  the  dung.  There¬ 
fore  as  the  yellownefs  cannot  appear  till  the  gall  re¬ 
gurgitates  into  the  blood ;  and  this  being  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  obflrudtion,  it  is  no  wonder  that  cof¬ 
tivenefs  fhould  be  the  firft  fymptom,  though  we  can 
conclude  nothing  from  it  till  the  yellownefs  of  the 
eyes  appears,  becaufe  it  may  rife  from  various  other 
caufes.  And  yet  if  we  were  carefully  to  attend  to 
the  colour  of  the  dung,  I  make  no  doubt,  but  we 
might  perceive  the  jaundice  coming  on  before  any 
other  fymptom  of  this  difeafe  is  vifible  in  any  other 
part:  for  as,  the  gall  gives  that  tincture  or  colour  that 
is  natural  to  the  dung,  when  that  is  wanting  it  muft 
become  pale  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  diet  that 
he  feeds  upon. 

When  the  fever  is  gone  oft*,  if  the  jaundice  ftill  re¬ 
mains  from  the  obftru&ion  of  the  bilious  dudt,  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  proper  that  Spaniih  loap  to  diflolvc 
the  vifcid  matter  which  plugs  up  the  canal ;  when  this 
is  joined  to  a  laxative  it  may  be  the  more  likely  to 
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produce  a  good  effect,  and  therefore  it  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  thus : 

‘Take  fuccotrine  aloes ,  rhubarb  and  Alicant  foap ,  of 
each  half  an  ounce of  honey  enough  to  make  them  into 
a  ball ,  to  be  taken  in  the  morning,  fqfting. 

This  may  be  wafhed  down  with  half  a  pint  of 
the  following  decoction : 

T ake  parfley  root ,  madder ,  turmeric  and  burdock  root\ 
of  each  two  ounces  \  boil  them  in  three  quarts  of  water 
to  two  quarts  \  ftrajn  the  liquor  off  and  fweeten  it  with 
honey . 

At  night  he  fhould  have  half  an  ounce  of  the  foap 
alone,  and  a  pint  of  the  drench,  which  may  be  conti¬ 
nued  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  the  ball  may  be 
repeated ;  and  fo  alternately  till  the  difeafe  is  con¬ 
quered.  Gibfon  orders  his  ingredients  to  be  boiled 
in  fmith’s  forge  water,  but  this  is  improper ;  lor  if 
chaly beats  are  given  too  foon,  they  wiil  bring  on  a 
fchirrous-of  the  liver,  and  then  the  difeafe  will  be  incu¬ 
rable  ^  therefore  the  forge-water  fhould  be  poftponed 
till  the  difeafe  is  going  off.  Or  inftead  of  the  foap 
alone,  the  following  ball  may  be  fubftituted,  which  is 
more  efficacious. 

% 

T ake  cinnabar  of  antimony  and  Caftile  foap ,  of  each 
half  an  ounce  of  wood-lice  three  drams ,  of  fajfron  two. 
drams :  make  them  into  a  ball  with  a  fufficiem  quantity 
§f  honey . 

The  diuretick  fait  is  an  excellent  diflolvent  in  this 
cafe,  and  therefore  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  may  be  put 
into  either  of  the  balls  inftead  of  the  foap. 

Dr.  Bracken,'  who  takes  all  opportunities  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  fevere  upon  others,  often  lays  himfeif  very 
open  to  be  lafhed  himfeif,  otherwife  he  would  never 
jhave  affirmed  that  a  ftone  in  the  gall-bladder  had  beeq 
-the  caufe  of  the  jaundice  for  if  he  had  ever  examined 
the  infide  of  a  horfe  he  might  have  known  that  he  has 
no  gall-bladder.  _  He  foon  after  affirms,  that  there  Is 
m  difference  between  fait  of  tartar  and  fait  of  worm- 

,  wood. 
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wood,-  as  Quincy  had  done  before  him.  But  if  this 
had  been  true,  the  college  would  never  have  given 
particular  direction  for  the  making  fait  of  wormwood 
in  their  difpenfatories.  Behdes,  Hoffman  and  other 
good  chymifts,  declare  the  contrary  from  experiments. 
Nor  is  he  more  happy  in  his  prefcriptions,  for  he  di¬ 
rects  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  rhubarb,  an  ounce  of 
aloes,  and  two  drams  of  falfron,  to  be  made  into  a 
ball,  with  fyrup  of  buckthorn*  for  one  fingle  dofe,  for 
the  jaundice  that  fucceeds  the  cholic*,  not  to  mention 
that  if  ever  a  horfe  has  fuch  a  difeafe,  it  will  vanifti  of 
itfelf  in  a  few  days  without  any  medicine  at  all. 

When  the  difeafe  is  of  the  mild  kind,  there  will  be 
feldom  any  occafion  to  repeat  the  firft  ball,  for  then  it 
will  difappear  in  three  or  four  days.  But  when  it  con¬ 
tinues  obftinate,  it  may  probably  proceed  from  aichir- 
rous  liver,  and  the  alterative  medicines  muft  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  fome  time,  and  you  muft  aflift  them  with. 
Towelling.  Neither  will  it  be  amifs  to*  change  the 
cinnabar  of  antimony  for  the  fame  quantity  of  iEthiops 
mineral ;  becaufe  this  laft  has  been  found  very  effica¬ 
cious  in  a  ftubborn  jaundice. 

Or  inftead  of  the  alterative  ball  above-mentioned, 
the  following  may  be  given  night  and  morning  as 
before.  ,  , 

Take  of  Alicant  foap ,  eight  ounces  *,  of  AEthiops  mine¬ 
ral  fix  ounces  >  of  woodlice ,  four  ounces  ;  of  filings  of 
fteel^  three  ounces  \  of  faffron ,  half  an  ounce .  Make 
them  into  balls  of  the  fize  of  a  pullet's  egg ,  with  a  fuff 
ficient  quantity  of  honey . 


Of  Hurts  and  Strains  in  the  Kidneys. 


THE  kidneys  of  a  horfe  may  be  overftrained 
feveral  ways ;  as  by  drawing  too  great  a  weight, 
by  heavy  burdens  on  the  loins,  and  by  not  permitting 

a  horfe 
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a  horfe  to  Dale  on  journeys.  This  laft  indeed  is  not 
properly  a  (train,  but  it  has  the  effeDs  of  one,  becaufe 
all  the  vefTels  being  turgid  and  over-loaded,  they  mull 
of  neceffity  be  too  much  ftretched,  and  their  tone  de-* 
bilitated,  which  is  the  cafe  in  all  drains.  The  fame 
may  happen  if  a  horfe  is  hard  worked,  when  he  is  full 
of  blood  and  humours :  or  he  mav  receive  blows  on 
the  loins  or  other  hurts,  which  turning  to  an  inflam¬ 
mation,  may  draw  the  kidneys  into  confent. 

When  the  horfe  has  undergone  any  of  the  hurts  or 
hardfhips  abovementioned,  which  affedt  the  kidneys, 
k  may  be  difcovered  by  a  weaknefs  of  the  back  and 
loins,  by  difficulty  of  Haling,  by  thick  and  foul  urine, 
fometimes  bloody.  Thefe  lymptoms  are  attended  with 
faintnefs,  deadnefs  of  the  eyes,  and  lofs  of  appetite. 
But  there  is  one  fign  very  particular,  and  that  is,  he 
can  feldom  or  never  back  without  difcovering  figns  of 
pain.  The  fame  thing  will  happen,  when  a  horfe  has 
been  wrenched  in  the  back,  but  then  there  is  no  great 
alteration  in  the  urine,  except  its  being  a  little  higher 
coloured  than  ordinary,  nor  yet  do  they  lofe  their  ap¬ 
petite  or  flefh.  When  the  difeafe  has  continued  a  con- 
fider able  time,  ip  is  attended  with  all  the  figns  of  a 
furfeit.  When  a  fever  attends  a  difficulty  of  ftaling, 
it  is  a  fign  of  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys. 

With  regard  to  the  prognoftics ,  difeafes  of  the  kid¬ 
neys  are  never  without  danger,  efpecially  when  they 
continue  long,  and  the  horfe  breaks  out  into  fcabs  and 
blotches.  An  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  is  very 
dangerous  unlefs  taken  in  time.  When  a  horfe’s  urine 
is  turbid  and  yet  comes  away  without  much  pain  or 
{training,  while  the  appetite  is  good  and  his  eyes  are 
brifk  and  lively,  there  is  no  danger.  As  alfo,  when 
he  Dales,  and  the  thick  fediment  abates  by  degrees  till 
the  urine  comes  to  be  of  a  natural  colour,  gut  when 
the  urine  is  thick  and  ropy,  and  full  of  ulcerous  mat¬ 
ter  or  blood,  attended  with  weaknefs  and  want  of  ap¬ 
petite,  the  cafe  is  dangerous.  When  the  difficulty  of 
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flaling,  and  change  in  the  urine  proceed  from  a  cold 
only,  this  difeafe  may  be  eafily  cured.  When  the 
gleeting  of  the  yard  is  the  confequence  of  a  cold,  lax¬ 
ative  phyfic  and  balfamics,  will  carry  it  off.  But  as 
thefe  laft  are  only  a  fymptomatic  diforder,  regard  mud 
always  be  had  to  the  primary  difeafe,  which  fee. 

The  cure,  as  foon  as  the  horfe  has  recieved  any  in¬ 
jury,  muft  be  begun  with  plentiful  bleeding,  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  inflammation  *,  and  if  the  hurt  is  very  violent, 
it  muft  be  repeated  occafionally.  To  heal  the  internal 
hu*  t,  to  cleanfe  the  kidneys,  and  to  make  the  urine 
pafs  freely,  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  following 
drench,  which  muft  be  adminiftered  morning  and 
night,  when  there  is  no  inflammation. 

Take  Venice  turpentine  and  fpermaceti ,  of  each  half 
an  ounce  ;  of  ejfential  oil  of  juniper ,  thirty  drops .  In¬ 
corporate  thefe  together ,  and  then  mix  them  with  a  pint 
of  the  following  deco  diion,  and  two  ounces  of  fyrup  of 
marflmallows . 

Take  of  ground  ivy  and  plantane ,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  :  boil  them  in  three  pints  of  water  to  a  quart ,  and 
then  ftrain  off  the  liquor . 

This  is  a  great  deal  better  than  Locatelli’s  balfam, 
Irifh  Hate,  &c.  which  are  commonly  given  ;  for  Lo¬ 
catelli’s  balfam  is  nothing  but  oil,  bees-wax,  and  tur¬ 
pentine  coloured  with  red  faunders.  Gibfon  has  the 
following  balls: 

Take  Irifh  jlate  in  powder ,  and  fpermaceti ;  of  fait 
petre  fix  drams ,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Barbadoes 
tar ,  and  liquorice  powder ,  and  make  them  into  balls .  Or, 

Take  of  Locatellfs  balfam ,  an  ounce  ;  the  powders  of 
Florentine  orris  and  liquorice ,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  of 
fal  prunella  the  fame  quantity ;  of  fpermaceti ,  fix  drams: 
make  them  into  balls  with  the  fyrup  of  marjhmallows . 

Either  of  thefe  are  to  be  given  night  and  morning, 
till  eight  or  ten  of  thefe  balls  are  taken,  giving  a 
draught  of  the  following  deco&ion  after  each  dofe. 

Take 
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Take  of  the  roots  of  marfhmallows  wiped  very  clean , 
hut  not  wafoed  •,  of  roots  of  parjley  and  afparagus ,  wiped 
and  cut  into  Jlices ,  of  each  two  handfuls  *,  coltsfoot  and 
horehound ,  of  each  a  handful ;  of  liquorice  root  Jliced ,  «« 
ounce.  Boil  them  in  fix  quarts  of  barley  water  to  four 
quarts.  When  the  decobtion  is  poured  off  and  fettled. , 
warm  the  clear  and  diffolve  it  in  an  ounce  of  gum  traga - 
canth  and  a  pound  of  honey.  A  pint  or  three  half  pints 
is  a  dofe. 

I  was  willing  to  give  you  this  method  of  cure,  but 
the  drink  I  recommended  before  is  much  better.  If  the 
urine  fhould  dill  come  away  with  difficulty,  you  may 
difolve  half  an  ounce  of  Caftile  or  Alicant  foap  in 
each  dofe,  and  it  will  provoke  urine  more  forcibly  by 
difTolving  the  matter  in  the  kidneys  that  hinders  the 
fecretion. 

When  the  urine  is  made  eafily,  and  in  a  fufficient 
quantity,  and  the  horfe  recovers  his  drength  and  vi¬ 
gour,  you.  need  do  nothing  more  than  give  him  a  lax¬ 
ative  purge  or  two  to  perfect  the  cure. 

Take  of  aloes  an  ounce  \  of  gum  guai a  cum  and  rhu¬ 
barb,  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  of  half  am  of  capivi ,  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  ounce :  make  them  into  a  hall  with  fyrup  of  half  am. 

If  notwithdanding  all  our  endeavours  there  is  a 
plentiful  difeharge  of  foul  turbid  urine,  with  a  nady 
{linking  fmell,  and  a  fediment  of  a  dark  red  or  pur¬ 
ple  colour,  it  is  a  fign  of  an  ulcer  in  the  kidneys,  and 
the  horfe  will  continually  wade  till  he  dies.  4 


Of  a  Suppression  of  Urine,  the  Stran.guarv, 

and  Pissing  of  Blood. 

SUPPRESSION  of  urine,  commonly  called  the 
dranguary,  may  fometimes,  tho*  very  feldom  in 
horfes,  arife  from  a  done,  or  from  an  inflammation  of 
the  kidneys,  or  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Sometimes 

it 
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It  may  arife  from  a  congeftion  of  the  blood  about  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  which  may  be  fo  diftended,  as 
to  deny  a  pafTage  to  the  urine.  In  fome,  it  may  be 
owing  to  a  fpafm  or  cramp  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder; 
in  others  to  a  palfy  of  that  part;  or  from  a  tumour, 
abfcefs,  or  ulcer  in  the  proftate  gland.  When  blood 
defcends  from  the  kidneys  into  the  bladder,  it  coagu¬ 
lates  there,  and  fo  plugs  up  the  pafTage. 

As  therefore  the  caufes  of  a  fuppreftion  of  urine  are 
various,  we  ought  to  diftinguifh  them  from  each  other 
as  well  as  we  can.  When  there  is  an  inflammation  of 
the  kidneys,  there  is  a  preternatural  heat  in  the  loins, 
attended  wi  h  a  fever.  When  there  is  a  {tone  in  the 
bladder,  what  urine  is  made  is  mixed  with  a  mucus  or 
pus.  When  there  is  an  inflammation  of  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  there  is  a  great  heat  between  the  anus  and 
the  fcrotum.  When  there  is  a  cramp  in  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  the  urine  that  comes  away  will  have  a 
ltrong  fmell.  When  the  urine  is  obftrudted  by  Hones 
in  the  kidneys  or  urethra,  the  bladder  will  be  empty, 
and  the  horfe  will  not  fo  much  as  ftrive  to  Hale,  nor 
Hand  ftradling  as  in  other  diforders  in  the  urinary  paf- 
fage,  when  the  bladder  is  full. 

When  the  urine  is  entirely  fupprefifed,  and  none  at 
all  comes  away,  the  horfe’s  body  in  a  few  days  will  be 
diftended  with  water,  and  fwelled  to  a  furprifing  de¬ 
gree  ;  and.  his  fkin  will  be  all  over  blotches,  infomuch 
that,  unlefs  we  can  yield  him  fpeedy  relief,  he  muft 
dio  in  a  fhort  time.  Profufe  fweat  will  alleviate  the 
fyrgptoms. 

When  there  is  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  or 
bladder*  or  any  of  the  urinary  paflages,  you  muft 
take  three  pints  or  two  quarts  of  blood  from  a  vein  in 
the  neck  or  thigh.  He  muft  have  no  ftrong  diuretic 
but  fuch  as  are  cooling,  and  which  tend  to  check  the 
febrile  heat.  Salt-petre  may  be  allowed,  and  the  neu¬ 
tral  fa  Its,  fuch  as  vitriolated  tartar,  with  a  decodtion  or 
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parfley  roots,  ground  ivy,  marflimallow  roots,  and 
fennel  roots. 

Take  of  marfhmallow  roots ,  a  pound-,  of  parfley  roots , 
half  a  pound ;  of  water ,  a  gallon .  Boil  them  to  three 
quarts ,  off  the  decodlion  ;  difl'olve  in  it 

an  ounce  of  fait  petre. 

Give  the  horfe  a  pint  of  this  liquor,  four  or  five 
times  a  day.  Likewife  take  three  pints  of  the  fame 
drink,  and  dififolve  four  ounces  of  Epfom  fait  in  it  for 
a  clyfter,  to  be  immediately  injected.  Or  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

T ake  of  parfley ,  afparagus ,  and  fennel  feeds  of  each 
half  an  ounce  \  of  the  powder  of  fllipendula ,  the  fame 
quantity.  Bruife  the  feeds ,  and  boil  the  powder  in  a 
pint  of  white  wine ,  and  fweeten  it  with  honey. 

Gibfon  prefcribes  medicines  of  fo  hot  a  nature  that 
they  would  have  very  bad  effedts  in  all  inflammatory 
cafes,  and  greatly  exafperate  the  difeafe.  However,  I 
fhall  let  you  fee  what  they  are  that  you  may  be  your 
own  judge.  He  would  have  the  following  ball  be 
repeated  two  or  three  times  the  firfl:  day. 

Take  of  juniper  berries  pounded ,  an  ounce ;  Juccotrine 
aloes ,  and  fal prunella  in  powder ,  of  each  a  dram ;  of 
reftifled  oil  of  turpentine ,  half  an  ounce  \  unreElified  oil 
of  amler,  and  chemical  oil  of  juniper,  of  each  two  drams: 
with  liquorice  powder  make  them  into  two  balls  for  one 
dofe. 

Let  the  clyfter  be  made  with  two  ounces  of  Barbadoes 
aloes  \  two  ounces  of  turpentine  beat  up  with  the  yolk  of 
eggs  ;  nitre  bruifed ,  four  ounces ;  juniper  berries  and  bay 
berries  bruifed ,  of  each  a  handful  *,  let  thefe  be  infufed  in 
two  quarts  of  a  decoftion  of  mallows  and  ma  fhmailows, 
and  add  a  pint  of  linfeed  oil . 

Hot  medicines  fuch  as  thefe  in  inflammatory  cafes 
will  certainly  do  more  harm  than  good.  I  remember 
a  man  that  fome  time  ago  had  a  ftoppage  of  urine 
from  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  Some  bufy 
body  advifed  him  to  take  oil  of  turpentine,  which  he 
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did  with  fuch  an  effect,  that  he  foon  became  frantic, 
and  was  forced  to  be  held  down  in  his  bed  with  two 
men.  He  was  with  much  difficulty  brought  to  him- 
felf  again  with  bleeding  and  nitrous  medicines. 

The  above  medicines  may  be  of  ufe  when  the  horfe 
is  not  feveriffi,  and  when  the  paflages  are  plugg’d  up 
by  a  fluggiffi  matter  that  will  admit  being  difiolved  : 
but  even  in  fuch  cafes  the  Deft  remedy  is  foap,  which 
may  be  diffolved  in  fome  of  the  above  drink,  and  given 
him  as  a  drench  ;  for  liquid  medicines  in  thele  cafes 
are  to  be  preferred  to  balls. 

When  the  defign  of  giving  a  clyfter  is  merely  to 
promote  urine  and  allay  fpafms,  then 

Take  two  quarts  of  a  pretty  ftrong  decottion  of  camo¬ 
mile  flowers ,  and  dtjfolve  two  ounces  of  faltpetre  therein ; 
then  take  four  ounces  of  Venice  turpentine ,  and  incorpo¬ 
rate  it  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  mix  it  with  the 
liquor  :  afterwards  add  half  a  pint  of  linfeed  oil ,  and 
mix  them  for  a  clyfter. 

When  the  parts  defigned  for  the  fecretion  of  urine 
are  cold  and  benumb’d,  then  the  hot  medicines  will  be 
of  ufe  ;  and  the  following  poultice  may  be  laid  to  his 
loins. 

Take  of  muftard  feed  pounded  fin  all ,  01  muftard  ready 
made ,  a  pint  \  of  garlick  fix  heads  ;  of  camphire  two 
ounces  ;  of  foap  enough  to  bring  them  to  the  confiftence  of 
a  poultice. 

This  is  a  very  penetrating  compofltion,  and  may 
reach  the  caufe  of  the  complaint,  and  if  it  ffiould  raife 
a  blifterit  will  be  never  the  worfe  ;  nay,  in  inflamma¬ 
tory  cafes,  it  may  be  the  better.  However,  when 
you  are  certain  the  kidneys  or  the  adjacent  parts  are 
inflamed,  it  will  be  the  beft  to  rub  fome  bliftering  oint¬ 
ment  well  into  the  loins,  or  about  the  region  of  the 
kidneys,  becaufe  that  will  be  the  fpeedieft  method  of 
removing  the  caufe,  by  drawing  off  the  peccant  mat¬ 
ter.  If  after  the  blifter  any  flgns  of  the  ftrangury 
ffiould  appear,  it  may  be  removed  by  diflblving  gum 
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arabic  in  water,  and  giving  fame  of  it  pretty  often  ; 
or  by  the  decodlion  of  marfh mallows  made  pretty 
ftrong.  The  poultice  may  be  fpread  upon  flannel  and 
laid  to  the  part,  and  then  bound  on  with  another  piece 
over  that.  It  may  be  renewed  once  in  two  days  till 
the  horfe  ftales  freely. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  turns  to  an 
abfeefs,  which  may  be  known  by  purulent  and  bloody 
urine  ,  two  drams  of  calomel,  which  Gibjon  advifes, 
can  be  of  no  ufe.  But  two  ounces  of  bole  armeniac, 
or  French  bole,  given  every  morning  in  new  milk,  is 
likely  to  do  good,  not  only  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys, 
but  pilling  of  blood  from  any  other  caufe.  When 
one  kidney  only  is  ulcerated,  while  the  other  remains 
found,  the  horfe  may  do  flight  work  for  fome  time, 
but  can  never  undergo  any  hard  labour. 

When  an  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder  is  the  caufe  of 
a  fuppreffion  of  the  urine,  the  horfe  will  make  fre¬ 
quent  motions  to  dale,  but  cannot  ;  their  hinder  legs 
Hand  wide  and  flradling :  their  flanks  are  diftended  ; 
they  often  lie  down  and  roll  on  their  backs.  Thefe 
fymptoms  are  always  attended  with  a  fever  when  theie 
is  an  inflammation.  The  fever  always  indicates  bleed¬ 
ing,  after  which  he  may  have  the  following  drench. 

T ake  of  balflam  of  capivi  an  ounce  ;  incorporate  it 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg%  and  mix  it  with  an  ounce  of 
fpermaceti .  When  thefe  are  well  rubbed  together ,  add 
fix  drams  of  faltpetre  \  half  a  pint  of  water  ;  half  a 
pint  of  fallad  oil ,  and  a  quartern  of  compound  horfe  rad - 
dido  water . 

This  mud  be  given  immediately,  and  if  the  horfe 
is  not  relieved,  repeat  it  again  every  two  hours  till  he 
is  relieved.  Three  dofes  generally  will  abate  fymp¬ 
toms  of  this  kind,  and  render  the  horfe  eafy. 

When  a  horfe  pifles  blood ,  and  it  comes  away  fud- 
denly  without  mixture,  it  is  afign.it  proceeds  from 
the  kidneys.  But  if  the  blood  is  fmall  in  quantity  and 
of  a  dark  colour,  with  or  without  purulent  matter,  it 
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comes  from  the  bladder.  When  the  ureters  are  hurt 
by  a  rough  (tone*  a  ftnall  quantity  of  blood  will  be 
mixt  with  the  urine*  and  there  will  be  a  difficulty  of 
Haling.  When  the  coats  of  the  bladder  are  hurt  by  a 
Hone,  fo  as  to  caufe  a  little  blood  to  come  away,  the 
horfe  will  difcover  great  figns  of  pain. 

All  bloody  urine  has  fome  degree  of  danger,  but 
it  is  moil  fo,  when  mixt  with  any  quantity  of  purulent 
matter. 

In  general  the  milk  and  French  bole,  recommended 
before,  is  an  excellent  remedy,  but  it  muft  not  be  mixt 
with  japan  earth,  as  Dr.  Bracken  advifes,  for  it  will 
have  very  fatal  confequences  by  Hoping  the  flux  too 
fuddenly  •,  and  then  the  grumes  will  be  locked  up  in 
the  veffels,  whence  will  proceed  inflammations,  ulcers 
and  putrefactions.  But  if  the  quantity  is  great,  he 
may  have  an  ounce  of  compound  powder  of  crabs 
claws,  and  an  ounce  of  fcaled  earth  in  a  pint  or  two 
of  new  milk,  inftead  of  the  bole. 

When  the  horfe  is  full  of  blood  and  humours*  it 
will  be  proper  to  bleed,  let  the  caufe  be  what  it  will. 
Then  give  him  a  pint  cf  the  following  drink  three 
times  a  day. 

Take  of  groundivy  and  plantain  of  each  an  ounce  \  of 
fpring  water  three  quarts  ;  boil  them  to  two ,  and  ftrain 
off  the  liquor  ;  then  add  of  faltpetre  and  the  compound 
powder  of  crabs  claws  of  each  an  ounce  \  /hake  the  vef- 
fel  every  time  it  is  ufed. 

This  drink  is  particularly  ufeful  when  any  part  of 
the  urinary  paflages  are  inflamed,  and  may  be  given 
inftead  of  that  with  balfam  of  capivi;  when  that  can¬ 
not  fo  readily  be  had,  it  may  be  repeated  in  two  hours 
time  when  the  horfe  is  not  relieved.  Two  or  three 
drenches  will  in  a  great  meafure  remove  the  diford er, 
when  adminiftered  in  time,  and  may  poflibly  prevent 
the  eroflons  of  the  veflels,  and  confequendy  the  pif¬ 
fling  of  blood. 
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Gibfon  recommends  the  following  ball  as  a  genera} 
remedy  for  the  pilling  of  blood. 

‘Take  conferve  of  red  rofes  and  Locatellis  half  am ,  of 
each  fix\drams ;  of  fpermaceti ,  half  an  ounce  \  of  fal - 
prunella  and  Irifh  Jlafe ,  of  each  two  drams  ;  of  fyrup 
of  wild  poppies ,  enough  to  make  them  into  a  hall . 

The  intention  of  this  ball  is  much  the  lame  as  the 
medicines  recommended  before,  but  is  not  fo  proper 
when  the  diftemper  is  recent,  as  when  it  has  continued 
fome  time  ;  that  is,  when  the  parts  have  been  corroded 
by  the  acrimony  of  the  humours. 


\Of  a  Diabetes,  or  Profuse  Staling. 


f 

A  Diabetes  is  a  pilling  of  crude  urine,  and  greater 
in  quantity  than  the  water  that  is  drank.  This 
generally  proceeds  from  a  laxity  of  the  kidneys. 

When  a  hoife  has  this  difeafe,  he  lofes  both  his 
fielh  and  appetite,  becomes  weak,  with  a  faring  of 
the  hair  and  a  flicking  out  of  the  bones ;  his  eyes 
look  weak  and  watery,  and  he  decays  gradually  tiil  at 
length  he  is  unfit  for  any  manner  of  bufinefs.  There 
are  fome  young  horfes  who  feem  to  pifs  immoderately 
when  they  are  firfb  backed,  but  as  they  only  bepifs 
themfelves  through  fear,  no  other  remedy  is  required 
but  gentle  ufage. 

Without  proper  management  this  is  a  dangeious 
difeafe.  The  cure  muft  be  begun  by  proper  diet, 
that  is,  dry  meat,  a  moderate  quantity  of  water  given 
by  a  little  at  a  time.  Then  the  horfe  fhould  have  fuch 
alfringeots  as  flrengthen  the  kidneys,  not  medicihes 
that  Gibfon  preferibes,  that  are  only  fit  to  flop  a  loole- 
nefs.  But  left  I  fhould  feem  to  blame  him  without  a 
caufe*  1  will  give  you  his  preferiptions. 

Take  of  conferve  of  red  rofes ,  two  ounces ;  of  I.oca - 
tellis  ablfam  an  ounce \  of  japan  earth  in  fine  powder , 
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and  fptrmaceti ,  of  each  two  drams  \  of  diafcordium, 
jhalf  an  ounce :  make  them  into  two  halls  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  ft  arch,  and  roll  them  in  liquorice  powder . 

He  advifes  to  give  one  of  thefe  balls  in  the  morning, 
and  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  between  his  feeds,  with 
four  hornfuls  of  the  following  deco&ion  after  each. 

Take  jefuits  bark  bruifed ,  four  ounces  %  of  hiftort  and 
tormentil  roots ,  of  each  two  ounces  \  of  gum  arahic 
three  ounces ;  of  red  rofes  dryed,  an  ounce :  boil  them  in 
two  gallons  of  lime  water  to  one ,  and  when  the  decoc¬ 
tion  is  cold ,  diffolve  in  it  an  ounce  of  diafcordium. 

The  firft  of  thefe  prefcriptions  will  render  a  horfe 
coftive,  and  confequently  will  increafe  the  quantity  of 
urine ;  for  the  dryer  the  dung  is,  the  more  he  will  pifs, 
becaufe  the  water  muft  come  away  by  one  outlet  of 
other.  The  fecond  prefcription  in  general  is  the  fame, 
and  muft  have  the  fame  effects.  As  for  the  gum  ara¬ 
ble  it  has  a  tendency  to  relax  the  kidneys,  rather  than 
ftrengthen  them  ;  however,  there  are  two  good  medi  - 
cines  in  it,  that  might  have  been  ferviceable,  if  not 
clogged  with  ingredients,  which  ferve  for  another  in¬ 
tention.  The  bark  is  a  univerfal  ftrengthener,  and  the 
lime  water  will  a<ft  diredlly  on  the  kidneys,  and  brace 
jup  the  relaxed  fibres.  He  has  another  medicine  for 
horfes  of  fmall  value,  which  is  worfe  than  the  former, 
becaufe  it  is  more  aftringent. 

Take  of  pomegranate  bark ,  four  ounces  *,  of  baluftines , 
two  ounces ;  hiftort  and  tormentil  root ,  of  each  three- 
ounces  :  boil  thefe  in  two  gallons  of  water  to  one ,  and 
give  three  or  four  hornfuls  after  each  ball. 

The  beft  medicines  in  this  difeafe  are  thofe  which 
ftrengthen  the  kidneys  without  binding  the  body.  J 

Take  of  the  Peruvian  bark ,  an  ounce  and  a  half  \  of 
roch  allum ,  half  an  ounce :  make  them  into  a  ball  with 
common  treacle ;  they  fhould  be  taken  morning  and  night , 
and  wajhed  down  with  three  or  four  horns  of  the  follow  - 
ing  decoftion. 
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T ake  of  the  f savings  of  faffafras,  a  'pound ;  of  water 
two  gallons :  boil  them  to  one ,  and  then  pour  off  the  li¬ 
quor  for  ufe . 

If  thefe  fhould  fail,  as  they  feldom  will,  then  / 
Take  of  cows  milk ,  a  quart ;  of  roch-allum ,  half  an 
ounce:  boil  them  together  till  the  milk  turns ,  andfepa- 
rate  the  curd  from  the  whey.  This  quantity  of  whey 
will  ferve  for  a  day ,  and  may  be  given  him  at  three  times . 


A  quart  or  two  of  fmith’s  forge-water  is  a  great 
flrengthener  of  the  kidneys,  and  may  be  given  with 
or  without  his  other  remedies. 


Of  SyRFEiTS,  Hidebound  Horses,  and  the 

Mange. 


tJRFEITS  in  horfes  have  no  manner  of  rela¬ 


tion  to  thofe  in  men,  for  the  former  have  their 


origin  from  diforders  of  the  blood,  while  the  feat  of 
the  latter  is  in  the  flomach,  and  may  be  eafily  remov¬ 
ed  by  evacuations. 

Surfeits  may  be  owing  to  different  caufes ;  but  as 
the  cure  muft  be  directed  by  the  fymptoms,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  fpend  any  time  to  fearch  after  them. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  forfeited  when  he  has  a  dirty 
look,  though  nq  pains  have  been  fpared  to  keep  him 
clean.  He  has  a  rufty  appearance  with  a  flaring  coat, 
and  the  fkjn  is  often  full  of  fcabs  and  dander,  which 
when  rubbed  off  return  again.  Some  have  fmall  bumps 
like  beans  and  peas,  while  they  are  in  the  liable,  which 
difappear  when  they  are  turned  out  to  grafs.  Others 
have  fcabs  3II  over  which  are  fometimes  dry  and  fome- 
tftnes  moifl,  with  heat  and  inflammation,  and  fuch 
violent  itching  that  they  rub  themfelves  raw  in  many 
places.  Some  have  no  eruptions  at  all,  but  are  dull, 
fluggifh,  and  lazy,  with  an  unwholfome  look  ;  others 
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of  Jamenefs,  with  pains  which  feem  to  fhift  from  one 
part  to  another  like  the  flying  gout. 

With  regard  to  the  prognofticks,  when  forfeits  are 
not  taken  in  time,  they  are  hard  to  cure,  becaufe  they 
have  taken  deep  root  in  the  blood  and  humours.  But 
when  frefb,  the  cure  is  generally  pretty  eafy.  When 
the  horfe  has  a  rough  coat  and  hidebound  at  the  fame 
time,  he  will  be  cured  with  difficulty.  When  there 
are  dry  fcabs  or  fcales  that  peel  off,  it  refembles  the 
Jeprofy  of  human  bodies,  and  the  difeafe  v/iil  bid  de¬ 
fiance  to  remedies  for  a  long  time  ;  but  when  the  horfe 
has  eruptions  attended  with  hot,  itching  matter,  and 
fret  off  the  hair,  it  may  be  managed  pretty  eaflly  un- 
lefs  it  returns  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year.  When  a 
horfe  has  long  had  this  difeafe,  and  lofes  his  appetite, 
is  thick  winded  and  coughs  often,  and  blows  and 
heaves  when  he  is  ridden,  the  cafe  is  defperate.  In 
winter  many  horfes  ha'.e  a  rough,  flaring,  or  downy 
coat ;  but  this  Ihould  not  be  miftaken  for  a  furfeit, 
for  this  coat  feems  only  to  be  provided  by  nature  as  a 
defence  againft  the  cold. 

Thofe  horfes  are  faid  to  have  a  dry  furfeit ,  when 
there  is  no  moifture  of  the  fkin  attending  the  erupti¬ 
ons,  or  even  when  he  has  the  other  figns  without  any 
eruptions  at  all.  However  the  bumps  or  lumps  in 
the  fkin  are  not  properly  called  a  furfeit,  and  they 
may  be  cured  by  bleeding,  and  an  opening  diet  with¬ 
out  any  thing  elfe. 

In  the  cure  he  fhould  have  a  laxative  purge  once  a 
week  for  three  or  four  times. 

Take  of  fuccotrine  aloes  an  ounce  \  gum  guaiacum  and 
Epfom  fait ,  of  each  half  an  ounce  \  of  diaphoretic  an¬ 
timony  two  drams :  make  them  into  a  ball  with  honey , 
and  roll  it  in  liquorice  powder . 

Take  gum  guaiacum  and  cinnabar  of  antimony ,  of  each 
eight  ounces  \  of  fewer  of  brim  ft  one  fix  ounces:  make  thefe 
into  a  fine  powder ,  and  give  him  an  ounce  in  his  morning 
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and  evening  feeds ,  on  thofe  days  on  which  purg  ng  Js 
v emitted .  Likewife ,  • 

Take  of  rafpings  of  the  wood  of  guaiacum  three  ounces ; 
ef  fpring  water  a  gallon ;  boil  them  in  a  gallon  of  water 
to  three  quarts  ;  then  put  in  an  ounce  of  the  rafpings  of 
faffafras,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Jliced  liquorice.  Strain 
off  the  liquor  and  let  it  fettle .  The  horfe  muft  have  a 
quart  of  this  decodlion  every  day  when  he  takes  the  pow¬ 
ders. 

After  forme  days  from  his  beginning  to  take  the 
powder,  if  the  fcabs  don’t  come  off,  you  may  rub 
the  weaker  mercurial  ointment  of  the  fhops  over 
them,  and  may  repeat  it  once  in  three  days.  This 
ointment  will  cure  this  difeafe  alone,  but  then  it  is 
not  fo  fafe. 

The  wet  furfeit  proceeds  from  fharp  humours, 
and  appears  with  moift  eruptions.  Thefe  eruptions 
appear  all  over  the  body,  but  principally  on  the  neck, 
rump,  and  hips,  with  great  heat  and  inflammation. 
Sometimes  the  neck  or  withers  fwell  greatly  in  a 
night’s  time,  and  emits  a  large  quantity  of  a  briny 
humour,  which  if  care  is  not  taken  will  turn  to  the 
poll-evil  or  a  fiftula.  Sometimes  this  humour  falls  on 
the  limbs  and  is  hard  to  cure,  without  great  care  and 
trouble. 

Sometimes  the  hair  will  peel  off  at  the  fpring  and 
fall,  chiefly  on  the  neck  and  face ;  but  this  happens 
ofteneft  in  the  fpring  when  horfes  are  fhedding  their 
winter  coats.  This  is  always  owing  to  mifmanage- 
ment,  or  the  undue  adminiftration  of  mercurials. 

The  wet  furfeit  may  be  cured  with  the  fame 
internals  as  the  dry ;  but  if  you  would  have  a  purge 
that  will  work  in  twelve  hours,  you  may  diffolve  four 
ounces  of  the  lenitive  eledluary,  and  the  fame  quantity 
of  Epfom  fait  in  a  quart  of  warm  gruel,  and  give  it 
him  in  the  morning  falling.  But  take  notice  there  is 
no  need  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  nor  any  other  ex¬ 
ternal 
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fernal  medicine.  And  as  fome  are  too  apt  to  ufe  repel¬ 
lents,  all  fuch  things  fhould  he  carefully  avoided. 

The  diet  ihould  be  cool  and  opening,  till  the  (kin 
returns  to  its  natural  date  ;  fuch  as  fcalded  bran  or 
fcalded  barley  once  a  day  ;  and  if  the  horfe  is  hide¬ 
bound  he  fhould  have  an  ounce  of  fenugreek  feeds 
every  day  in  one  of  his  feeds  for  a  month  at  lead. 

Hideboundnefs  in  horfes  is  never  an  original  dif- 
eafe,  but  only  a  fymptom  of  fome  other  diforder  or 
from  working  them  beyond  their  ftrength.  Some¬ 
times  this  fymptom  fuCceeds  fevers,  furfeits  orconvul- 
fions.  When  it  is  preceded  by  none  of  thefe,  the  fault 
lies  inwardly  in  one  of  the  bowels,  and  fometimes  is 
caufed  by  worms,  which  lad  may  be  eafily  cured. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  hidebound  when  his  fkin  ad¬ 
heres  fo  clofe  to  his  ribs,  that  you  would  think  it  could 
not  be  moved.  It  fhould  be  taken  in  time,  before  it 
becomes  chronical,  otherwife  it  will  be  hard  to  ma¬ 
nage.  Mercurials  in  this  cafe,  or  where  there  are  worms, 
are  of  fingular  fervice ;  therefore  you  may  give  two 
drams  of  mercurius  dulcis  over  night.  Make  it  into 
a  little  ball  with  conferve  of  rofes,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  it  may  be  carried  off  with  the  following  purge. 

'  Take  of  fuccotrinc  aloes  an  ounce  ;  of  myrrh  half  an 
ounce :  of  rhubarb  two  drams  \  of  the  oil  of  favitie fix - 
ty  drops .  Make  them  into  a  ball  with  folutive  fyrup  of 
rofes. 

Thefe  may  be  repeated  three  time  in  three  weeks, 
and  afterwards  give  the  cinnabar  powders  before  di¬ 
rected.  Horfes  that  are  become  hidebound  for  want 
of  a  diffident  quantity  of  meat,  fhould  not  be  differ¬ 
ed  to  feed  largely  all  at  once,  but  their  allowance  fhould 
be  increafed  by  degrees,  and  when  he  comes  to  his 
flefh  the  diforder  will  difappear. 

The  mange  is  a  cutaneous  defeafe,  which  renders 
the  fkin  thick,  full  of  wrinkles,  and  of  a  tawny  colour, 
which  may  be  plainly  feen  through  the  little  hair  that 
remains,  which  hands  up  ftrait.  It  appears  chiefly 

about 
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about  the  loins,  tail,  and  maw.  The  ears  too  are  ge¬ 
nerally  almoft  naked,  but  not  raw,  as  in  the  hot  fur- 
fats,  as  well  as  their  eyes  and  eyebrows. 

The  mange  is  like  the  itch  and  may  come  by  infec¬ 
tion.  Like  that  too  it  will  deprive  the  blood  and  hu¬ 
mours,  if  not  taken  in  time.  It  is  more  eafily  cured 
than  that  which  proceeds  from  poor  unwholfome  diet. 
When  it  is  freff  caught  it  may  be  cured  with  externals 
alone.  Thus, 

‘Take  hog's  lard  fix  ounces  *,  of  flower  of  hrimftome  two 
ounces  :  mix  them  well  together ,  and  anoint  all  the  dif* 
ea fed  'parts 

Or  the  following. 

fake  of  fulphur  vivttm  in  powder  one  pound  ;  of  fal 
ammoniac  four  ounces  ;  mix  them  in  a  mortar  with  a 
(efficient  quantity  of  hogs  lard  to  bring  them  to  the  con - 
fljlence  of  an  ointment.  /, ind  give  the  horfe  two  ounces 
cf  brimjlone  every  morning  in  a  pint  of  water  gruel. 

If  this  ffould  prove  ineffectual,  mix  equal  parts  of 
this  and  the  mercurial  ointment  together,  and  ufe  it  in 
the  fame  manner.  If  you  would  have  it  {till  drono-er, 
mix  four  ounces  of  the  white  ointment  with  two  ounces 
cf  white  precipitate  for  the  fame  ufe.  Some  mix  train 
oil  and  gunpowder,  and  bring  them  to  the  confidence 
of  a  foft  liniment.  Others  mix  gunpowder,  Barbadoes 
tar,  and  black  foap.  Some  waff  the  difeafed  parts 
with  beef  brine,  which  has  cufed  a  recent  mange. 

Inwardly  mercurials  mud  be  given  when  the  difeafe 
has  continued  any  time,  which  may  be  either  two 
drams  of  crude  quickfilver  killed  with  turpentine,  or 
the  fame  quantity  of  mercurius  dulcis  made  up  into  a 
ball  with  a  little  common  pade  or  dough  *,  and  purged 
off  the  next  morning  with  any  of  the  former  aloetic 
purges  •,  or  he  may  take  two  fcruples  of  mercurius 
dulcis,  or  half  an  ounce  of  iEthiop’s  mineral  for  three 
mornings  fading,  remembering  always  when  you  give 
mercurials  in  a  morning,  to  let  the  horfe  fad  two 
hours  before,  and  two  hours  after  each,  as  well  as  to 
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keep  him  warm  and  free  from  wet;  letting  him  have 
a  feed  of  fcalded  bran  every  day.  If  you  have  a  con- 
veniency  of  giving  him  a  little  exercife  under  cover, 
it  will  make  the  medicine  perform  its  office  the  better. 

When  every  thing  elfe  fails,  the  following  compo- 
fition  has  been  of  excellent  fervice. 

Take  two  drams  of  mercurius  dulcis ,  and  as  much  of 
the  golden  fulphur  of  antimony  ;  ruh  them  fo  long  toge¬ 
ther j  till  they  are  intimately  mixed.  This  will  ferve  for 
a  morning  dofe ,  with  the  former  precautions  and  ma¬ 
nagement. 

When  the  horfe  is  got  free  from  his  diftemper,  the 
place  where  he  flood  ffiould  be  carefully  cleaned  and 
waffied  with  foap-fuds,  as  well  as  his  cloathing. 


Of  the  F  a  r  c  y. 


THE  farcy  or  farcin  has  been  miftaken  by  many 
for  fome  one  of  the  diftempers  already  treated 
of ;  but  is  properly  a  diftemper  of  the  veins,  and 
when  inveterate  thickens  their  coats  fo  as  to  make 
them  appear  like  fo  many  cords.  Their  fize  always 
bears  a  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  or  fmallnefs  of  the 
veftels  they  affieft.  At  firft  one  or  more  fmall  tu¬ 
mours,  like  grapes  or  berries,  fpring  out  over  the 
veins,  which  are  very  hard,  and  foon  turn  to  foft  blif- 
ters,  which  breaking,  difcharge  an  oily  or  bloody  mat¬ 
ter,  and  turn  to  very  foul  malignant  ulcers.  In  fome 
horfes  it  breaks  out  in  the  head;  in  others,  on  the  ex¬ 
ternal  jugulars  or  neck-vein.  In  others  again,  on  the 
plate-vein,  running  downwards  on  the  infide  of  the 
fore-arm  towards  the  foot ;  and  fometimes  upwards 
towards  the  brifket.  In  fome  the  farcy  begins  behind 
about  the  pafterns,  and  along  the  large  veins  of  the 
fhigh?  rifing  upwards  into  the  groin,  and  towards  the 
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flieath.  Sometimes  it  appears  in  the  flanks,  and  makes 
its  progrefs  towards  the  lower  belly. 

As  to  the  prognoftics,  when  the  farcy  begins  on 
thole  parts  of  the  head  where  the  mufcular  flefh  is 
thin  and  the  veins  fmall,  it  may  be  cured  with  eafe. 
But  when  it  attacks  the  loofe  parts,  fuph  as  the  kernels 
under  the  jaws,  npflrjls,  and  eyes,  and  continues  fo 
long  as  to  creep  to  the  neck-vein,  and  renders  it  corck 
cd,  it  is  more  difficult  to  manage.  When  it  begins 
on  any  part  where  the  veins  are  fmall,  and  kept  in  con- 
flan  t  agitation  by  the  motion  of  the  horfe,  and  always 
upon  a  ftretch,  fuch  as  the  outfide  of  the  flioulder  and 
the  outfide  of  the  hips,  the  difeafe  can  never  take  any 
deep  root ;  becaufe  the  action  of  thefe  parts  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  difperfe  obftrudions.  It  is  a  great  deal  worfe 
when  it  rifes  on  the  plate-veip,  fwells,  and  then  turns 
corded,  and  the  more  when  the  glands  or  kernels  called 
the  auxiliary  glands,  which  fle  under  the  armpit,  be? 
come  tumid  with  the  anguifh.  The  cure  is  kill  more 
difficult  and  tedious  when  the  veins  on  the  infideof  the 
k  thigh  are  corded,  efpecially  when  it  rifes  upwards  and 
afieCls  the  kernels  of  the  groin,  and  the  cavernous 
body  of  the  yard.  When  it  begins  on  the  patterns, 
the  fuccefs  of  the  medicines  is  doubtful,  becaufe  they 
are  apt  to  fwell  and  turn  to  callous  ulcers.  The  moft 
prpmifing  fign  is  when  the  farcy  is  at  a  ttand,  and  does 
not  fpread  ;  but  if  it  begins  on  one  fide  of  the  horfe, 
and  pafies  to  the  other,  it  is  a  fign  of  malignity,  and 
the  event  is  doubtful.  When  it  rifes  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  back  and  loins,  unlefs  it  began  in  the  Ihoulder 
or  hip  ;  then  the  anguifh  may  affeil  thofe  parts  with¬ 
out  foreboding  a  bad  event.  For  it  may  be  cured  with¬ 
out  much  trouble,  Horfes  that  are  flefhy,  full  of 
blood  and  humours,  always  fare  worfe  than  thofe 
that  are  in  a  moderate  condition.  Thofe  that  are  very 
lean  by  hard  labour,  feldom  do  well  with  it.  But 
when  there  is  any  internal  decay,  or  if  it  attacks  the 
fpaces  between  the  large  mufcles,  there  producing 
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frcfli  fwellings  and  large  abfcefles,  the  difeafe  will  ai¬ 
rways  prove  fatal. 

When  the  farcy  is  an  epidemical  difeafe,  and  ap¬ 
pears  in  feveral  parts  of  the  body  at  once,  firft  upon 
the  principal,  and  then  proceeding  to  the  fpaces  be¬ 
tween  the  large  tiiufcles  with  an  inflation  and  fwelling 
of  the  kernels  about  the  neck  and  throat,  at  the  fame 
time  caufmg  greenifli  or  bloody  matter  to  run  in 
plenty  from  both  noftrils,  with  a  flench  like  that  of  a 
dead  horfe,  he  will  foon  die  rotten  :  This  may  properly 
be  called  the  peflilential  farcy. 

A  mild  farcy  may  be  cured  by  bleeding  alone,  if 
joined  to  moderate  exercife  or  labour,  fuch  as  going 
to  plough  and  cart.  I  call  that  farcy  mild  that  is  only 
fuperficial  on  the  fmaller  veflels ;  particularly  when  it 
appears  on  the  head,  the  outfide  of  the  fhoulder,  the 
prominent  part  of  the  neck  above  the  neck-vein,  or 
near  the  withers*  or  the  outfide  of  the  hips. 

A  moderate  farcy  is  when  it  feizes  and  produces  cords 
in  the  large  veins,  as  the  plate  vein,  the  jugular  or 
neck-vein,  and  the  thigh-veins.  Or  when  they  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  feet  and  pafterns  riling  towards  the  hock 
and  knee,  as  alfo  on  the  flank  when  they  creep  down 
towards  the  lower  belly. 

The  worft  farcy  is  when  it  appears  on  one  fide  firfl, 
and  then  pafles  to  the  other,  or  when  it  breaks  out  on 
both  fides  at  once,  or  when  the  fores  and  ulcers  be¬ 
come  malignant,  and  a  fie  ft  the  whole  habit  of  body. 

Young  hoifes  whofe  heads  are  flefliy,  are  mofl  fub- 
je<fl  to  the  farcy  on  that  part.  It  rifes  on  the  cheeks 
or  temples,  and  looks  like  net  work,  or  fmall  creep¬ 
ing  twigs  full  of  berries.  Sometimes  it  infiames  the 
eye,  and  fometimes  little  blifters  run  along  the  fide  of 
the  nofe,  and  fometimes  round  the  lips,  which  are  very 
troubleforne  to  the  horfe,  becaufe  they  hinder  him 
from  chewing.  When  it  rifes  on  the  outfide  of  the 
fhoulder,  it  runs  along  the  lmall  veins  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm,  with  heat  and  inflammation.  Some¬ 
times 
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times  a  few  fmali  buds  will  arife  near  the  withers  or  oft 
the  hip,  but  thefe  are  of  little  confequence. 

This  dileafe  at  firft  is  of  the  inflammatory  kind* 
therefore  it  will  require  plentiful  bleeding,  efpecially 
when  the  horie  is  fat  and  full  of  blood  and  humours* 
But  this  muft  be  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  farcy* 
and  while  the  difeafe  continues  in  the  inflammatory 
flate,  for  afterwards  when  it  is  ulcerated  it  will  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Likewife  the  bleeding  muft 
be  moderate  when  the  horfe  is  low  in  flefh.  Befides* 
his  body  muft  be  kept  open  with  the  following  cooling 
and  laxative  phyflck. 

E ake  four  ounces  of  lenitive  eleftuary  ;  two  ounces  of 
Epfom  fait ,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  faltpetre  *  dijfolve 
them  in  a  quart  of  fpring  water  for  a  drink. 

This  muft  be  given  every  other  morning  for  a  week* 
fading  two  hours  before  and  two  hours  after  it.  Then 
let  him  have  warm  water  and  a  feed  of  fcalded  bran* 
After  this,  give  him  an  ounce  and  half  of  Epfom 
fait,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  faltpetre,  diffolved  in 
water  every  day  for  three  weeks  or  a  month.  The 
fores  from  the  very  firft,  muft  be  anointed  with  the 
following  ointment. 

T ake  of  ointment  of  elder  four  ounces  ;  of  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine  two  ounces  \  of  fugar  of  lead  half  an  ounce  \  of 
white  vitriol  two  drams :  mix  them  together  in  a  gallipot , 
after  you  have  reduced  the  fugar  of  lead  and  the  vitriol 
to  a  fine  powder . 

The  buds  and  dwellings  muft  be  anointed  with  this, 
and  repeated  as  often  as  it  becomes  dry,  which  may  be 
about  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  till  the  fores  begin  to  run; 
and  if  the  matter  is  thick  and  well  digefted,  the  dif¬ 
eafe  will  Toon  terminate.  Sometimes  the  buds  will 
difappear  gradually  with  breaking,  leaving  little  bald 
fpots  in  their  room,  and  then  moderate  labour  or  ex- 
crcife  will  complete  the  cure.  But  if  dry  lumps  remain 
without  hair;  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  him  two 
ounces  of  crocus  of  antimony,  or  crude  antimony 

every 
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every  day  for  the  firft  fornight,  and  then  an  ounce 
every  day  for  the  fecond  fortnight. 

When  the  farcy  begins  near  the  pafterns,  or  on  the 
flank,  or  thigh-vein,  or  plate-vein-,  at  firft  the  {wel¬ 
ling  is  often  no  bigger  than  a  hafle  nut.  Sometimes 
there  is  two  or  three  little  hard  knots  in  the  vein,  of 
the  flze  of  a  horfe  bean,  which  if  over-looked  increafe 
gradually,  and  when  the  horfe’s  blood  is  in  a  bad  ftatc, 
it  will  in  a  few  days  become  an  inch  in  diameter;  that 
is,  from  the  thicknefs  of  a  packthread,  it  will  refemble 
a  large  rope.  When  it  appears  in  the  thigh-vein,  it 
will  caufe  a  haulting  or  lamenefs,  and  then  it  will  be 
foon  difcovered  ;  as  alfo  by  the  fwelling  of  the  hock. 
When  it  appears  firfb  in  the  fmall  of  the  leg,  feet  and 
pafterns,  it  may  be  miftaken  for  the  greafe,  till  it  rifes 
upwards  and  fixes  on  the  larger  veins. 

The  cure  muft  be  begun  with  bleeding  as  before, 
and  the  following  mixture  muft  be  applied  to  the  vein 
as  foon  as  poftible. 

Take  of  common  oil  of  turpentine  fix  ounces ,  and  put 
it  into  a  pint  bottle ;  then  drop  three  ounces  of  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol  into  it ,  gradually ,  for  fear  of  a  great  effervefcence, 
which  may  bur  ft  the  bottle .  That  is,  let  the  firft  fmall 
quantity  that  is  dr  opt  in  have  done  f making ,  before  you 
drop  any  more. 

This  mixture  ferves  to  abate  the  acrimony  of  the 
humours,  to  hinder  the  rifing  of  fungous  flefh,  and 
to  make  -the  fores  run.  The  part  muft  be  firft  rubbed 
with  a  woollen  cloth,  and  then  this  mixture  muft  be 
applied  to  all  the  buds  and  fwellings,  wherever  they 
are,  twice  a  day  or  oftner.  But  when  the  farcy  lies 
loofe  in  the  ftefhy  parts,  there  muft  be  equal  quantities 
of  the  oils  of  vitriol  or  turpentine.  This  method 

JL 

may  be  continued  a  fortnight,  or  till  the  fores  run 
plentifully  with  well  digefted  matter,  and  begin  to 
dry.  Then  mix  equal  parts  of  ointment  of  elder  and 
honey  for  a  liniment,  to  make  the  hair  grow  again. 
The  following  liniment  is  better. 

Take 
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Take  of  fallad  oil  three  ounces  \  of  fpermac-eti  fix 
drams ,  of  bees  wax  fottfr  drams :  melt  them  together  over 
a  gentle  fire>  and  ftir  them  till  they  are  quite  cold. 

Inwardly  you  mud  give  him  crude  antimony  as 
above  directed,  in  the  evening  when  he  takes  his  lax¬ 
ative  phyfick,  and  then  crocus  of  antimony. 

When  there  is  a  difpofition  in  the  blood  to  a  farcy, 
it  may  begin  from  the  pricking  of  a  fharp  fpur;  it 
may  like  wife  arife  fpontaneoufly  about  the  fptirred  part 
without  any  pricking  at  all ;  and  then  the  hair  will 
flare,  and  (land  up  like  a  tuft  all  round  the  buds  and 
bliders,  and  the  matter  that  runs  from  thence  will  be 
purulent,  and  of  a  clammy  or  greafy  confidence.  If 
this  is  not  foon  flopped  it  wili  fpread  greatly.  In  this 
cafe  ufe  equal  parts  of  the  oils  of  vitriol  and  turpentine 
as  has  been  mentioned  before,  and  apply  them  twice 
a  day.  Likewife  apply  the  following  mixture  all  over 
the  affedled  fide,  to  prevent  the  fwelling  of  his  belly. 

T ake  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  four  ounces  ;  oils  of  vi¬ 
triol  and  turpentine  of  each  two  ounces  \  of  the  beft  white 
wine  vinegar  fix  ounces :  firft  put  the  fpirits  of  wine ,  oil 
of  turpentine ,  and  vinegar  together ,  and  then  pour  it} 
the  oil  of  vitriol  gradually ,  or 

Take  of  rectified  fpirits  of  wine  four  ounces ;  of  cam - 
phire  half  an  ounce  \  diffolve  the  camphire  in  the  fpirits , 
and  add  of  vinegar  fix  ounces  \  this  done ,  diffolve  an 
ounce  of  Roman  vitriol  in  a  gill  of  fpring  water ,  and 
mix  them ,  fhaking  the  bottle  at  the  time  of  ufe . 

Thefe  two  lalt  prefcriptions  are  G'ibfon’s ,  and  they 
would  anfwer  the  purpofe  pretty  well,  if  there  was  no 
better  to  be  had',  to  work  a  cure.  The  defign  is  to 
abate  the  inflammation,  and  flop  the  progrefs  of  the 
difeafe.  This  may  be  performed  very  fpeedijy  by  a 
mixture  of  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  fpirit  of  fal  am¬ 
moniac.  A  weak  fort  is  made  by  putting  four  ounces 
of  oil,  and  an  ounce  of  fpirit  into  a  glafs  vial,  and 
fhaking  them  together  till  they  are  incorporated.  The 
flrong  fort  is  made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  the  one 

and 
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and  the  other.  There  is  nothing  repelling  in  this  as 
there  is  in  acids,  particularly  oil  of  vitriol,  and  vitriol 
and  vinegar.  I  mean  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  a  repellent, 
when  it  is  foj  far  weakened  by  other  liquors,  as  to  lofe 
its  cauftic  nature.  Which  is  the  cafe  in  the  firft  of 
the  before  mentioned  prefcriptions.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  equal  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol  are  mixed  together,  the  oil  of  vitriol  does  not 
aft  as  a  repellent,  but  as  a  cauftic,  and  eats  into  the 
part  it  is  laid  upon. 

When  the  farcy  on  the  pafterns  is  difcovered  in 
time,  it  may  be  cured  without  much  difficulty  ;  the 
danger  lies  in  miftaking  it  for  the  greafe,  or  a  difor- 
der  arifing  from  another  caufe.  But  if  we  regard  thefe 
difeafes  with  due  attention,  we  ffiall  find  they  differ 
widely-,  for  the  greafe  generally  breaks  out  firft  at  the 
bending  of  the  pafterns  backwards,  and  runs  down¬ 
ward  to  the  heel,  and  if  it  breaks  upwards,  a  lharp 
ferum  oozes  through  the  fkin,  that  fometimes  brings 
off  the  hair,  and  by  fretting  the  fkin  turns  it  fcabby; 
and  if  you  lay  your  hand  upon  the  part,  you  will  find 
it  hot.  Now  the  farcy  commonly  begins  to  appear 
on  the  pattern  joint,  and  then  it  is  only  a  fingle  bud 
at  firft,  on  the  fore  part,  or  one  fide  of  the  pattern, 
which  caufes  a  fwelling  of  the  joint.  After  this,  other 
buds  arife  in  little  round  tumours,  which  make  the 
legs  look  knotted  like  a  crab-tree  flick,  and  hinder 
the  horfe  from  lying  down.  Then  the  knots  afcend 
upwards  according  to  thecourfe  of  the  veins,  into  die 
hock,  and  from  thence  to  the  thigh,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  When  it  begins  on  the  fhackle 
vein,  it  is  where  it  paffes  over  the, great  finew  behind. 
If  in  both  cafes  it  is  taken  in  time,  the  humour  may 
be  repelled  by  a  poultice  made  with  bran  and  verjuice, 
bound  round  the  part  and  renewed  once  aday.  When 
there  is  any  proud  flefh,  it  mult  be  touched  with  aqua 
fortis ,  about  an  hour  before  the  poultice  is  applied. 

U  ‘  When 
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When  the  veins  become  corded,  and  afcend  as  high 
as  the  thigh  veins,  or  any  large  veffel,  a  moderate 
quantity  of  the  following  mixture  muft  be  rub’d  on 
the  veins  and  fwellings. 

Take  of  linfeed  oil  half  a  pint ;  oil  of  turpentine ,  and 
oil  of  petre  of  each  two  ounces  \  tinElure  of  euphorbium> 
and  tincture  of  hellebore  of  each  two  drams  j  of  the  green 
ointment  of  the  Jhops  two  ounces  ;  of  oil  of  origanum 
half  an  ounce ;  of  double  aqua  fortis  half  an  ounce ,  mix 
them  together ,  and  when  the  effervefcence  is  over9  add 
two  ounces  of  Barbddoes  tar  ;  put  them  in  a  bottle ,  and 
fhake  them  together . 

This  is  a  Simulating  mixture,  and  of  great  ufe  to 
diffolve  the  coagulated  blood  in  the  veins,  and  reftore 
the  parts  to  their  due  tone  and  functions.  It  will  be 
fufficient  to  apply  it  once  in  two  or  three  days,  unlefs 
there  is  matter  underneath  the  fkin,  or  proud  fleih 
plugs  up  the  orifices.  In  this  cafe  it  muft  be  taken 
down  by  a  fmall  hot  iron,  and  the  edges  of  the  fore 
muft  be  cauterifed  all  round,  if  there  is  any  fungous 
flefti  thereon.  When  it  fhall  chance  to  rife  again,  it 
may  be  touch’d  with  aqua  fortis,  or  with  quickfilver 
and  aqua  fortis,  rub’d  in  a  mortar  to  the  confiftence  of 
a  liniment,  and  fmearing  the  ulcers  with  it,  as  often  as 
they  appear  foul  and  rank.  When  the  ulcers  are  moift, 
lime-ftone  and  burnt  allum  may  be  made  into  a  fine 
powder,  and  ftrew’d  thereon. 

There  are  a  great  many  defperate  medicines  made 
ufe  of  by  the  common  farriers,  which  are  not  worth 
repeating,  unlefs  to  warn  others  from  ufing  them.  But 
the  beft  way  to  prevent  that  is,  to  take  no  notice  of 
them  at  all.  Some  of  their  poifonous  drugs  only  ap¬ 
plied  outwardly,  have  kill’d  many  horfes,  and  dogs 
that  have  fed  on  their  carcafes  have  died  likewife. 

The  following  balls  are  proper  in  every  ftate  of  the 
farcy,  and  have  cured  it  in  a  week  or  two,  when  given 
before  the  fkin  has  buffered  much  by  the  difeafe,  by 
giving  them  twice  a  day.  But  when  the  farcy  is  inve¬ 
terate. 
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te fate,  they  mud  be  continued  a  month  or  two,  and 
fome  times  three,  not  neglecting  the  outward  applica¬ 
tions. 

Take  eight  ounces  of  cinnabar  of  antimony ;  round 
birthwort ,  and  gum  guiacunt  in  powder ,  of  each  two 
ounces  \  make  them  into  pafie ,  with  a  Jufficient  quantity 
of  honey ,  and  make  balls  of  the  fize  of  a  walnut. 

Some  recommend  two  ounces  of  quickfilver  killed, 
with  an  ounce  of  turpentine,  and  made  up  in  four 
balls,  with  gum  guiacum,  diapente,  and  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  honey,  given  twice  a  week  with  purges 
between,  to  prevent  a  falivation.  Others  rub  the 
knots  with  the  mercurial  ointment,  before  they  break, 
to  difperfe  them  ;  and  after  they  are  broken  with  equal 
parts  of  turpentine  and  quickfilver  rub’d  together.  But 
as  the  quickfilver  will  get  into  the  blood  by  thefe 
means,  the  horfe  mud  be  purged  now  and  then,  to 
carry  it  downwards. 

Dr.  Bracken  ventures  upon  an  ounce  of  butter  of  an - 
timony ,  the  fame  quantity  of  bezoar mineral,  beaten  up 
with  half  a  pound  of  the  cordial  ball :  the  dofe  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce ,  every  day  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks ,  fafting  two  or  three  hours  after  it. 

Turbith  mineral  is  a  very  likely  medicine,  given  in 
fmall  quantities,  that  it  may  neither  make  the  horle 
lick,  or  raife  a  falivation.  The  dofe  is  a  fcruple  at  a 
time,  made  into  a  ball  with  an  ounce  of  Spanifh  liquo¬ 
rice.  It  is  to  be  given  every  other  night  for  a  fort¬ 
night,  and  then  to  omit  it  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and 
repeat  it  again.  When  the  horfe’s  mouth  begins  to 
be  fore,  which  may  be  known  by  his  chewing,  then 
give  him  gentle  purges  to  carry  the  humours  down** 
wards. 

But  the  mod  efficacious  of  all  thefe  medicines  is 
calcined  mercury,  four  grains  of  which,  given  every 
third  night  for  three  or  four  times,  will  haveTurpri- 
fing  effects.  It  mud  be  given  with  four  grains  of  opi¬ 
um,  and  a  fcruple  of  camphire,  and  make  it  into  a 
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ball  with  a  bit  of  the  cordial  ball,  of  the  fize  of  a 
walnut.  The  ingredients  it  is  rnixt  with,  will  prevent 
its  falivating  the  horfe. "  In  general  it  may  be  given 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms,  that  is, 
every  night  in  very  bad  cafes.  But  then  his  mouth 
mud  be  watched,  led  a  falivation  fliould  rife  contrary 
to  expectation. 

The  Water  Farcy  or  dropfy,  has  no  refemblance 
with  the  common  farcy,  but  is  like  the  dropfy  called 
the  Anafarca  in  men.  It  fhews  itfelf  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  body  with  loft  dwellings,  which  yield  to  the 
preffure  of  the  fingers.  Another  kind  begins  with  a 
feveriibnefs  and  lofs  of  appetite but  when  the  tu¬ 
mour  comes  to  maturity,  the  appetite  returns,  and  na¬ 
ture  performs  the  cure,  with  the  help  of  a  feed  of 
fcalded  bran,  with  flour  of  brim  done.  The  tumours 
are  generally  hot,  and  a  little  inflamed,  which  fome- 
times  difappear  of  themfelves,  and  fometimes  break. 
Then  they  difcharge  a  little  fcalding  hot  water.  In  a 
day  or  two  it  will  diged,  and  heal  without  turning  to 
an  ulcer. 

The  regular  way  of  curing  this  lad  fort  is  by  bleed¬ 
ing  and  diuretics.  The  following  drink  is  effectual 
in  this  cafe. 

jf ake  the  leaves  and  bark  of  elder ,  of  each  an  ounce ; 
of  camomile  flowers  half  an  ounce  \  of  juniper  berries 
bruifed  two  ounces  \  boil  them  in  two  quarts  of  water  to 
three  pints ,  and  then  add  an  ounce  cf  flaltpetre^  and  two 
ounces  of  honey . 

Give  this  every  other  morning,  with  an  ounce  of 
equal  parts  of  gum  guiacum,  and  cinnabar  of  anti¬ 
mony  once  a  day,  in  a  feed  of  fcalded  bran.  They 
may  be  continued  about  a  week  or  longer  if  neceffary. 

In  the  Dropfy  Anajarca ,  make  ufe  of  the  following 
diuretic  ball. 

T ake  of  faltpetre  two  ounces ;  of  the  powder  of  fquills 
half  an  ounce  \  cf  camphire  a  dra?n  ;  of  honey  encugh  to 

make 
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make  a  hall .  This  muft  he  given  once  a  day ,  with  a 
horn  or  two  of  the  above  drink. 

When  the  water  has  been  carried  off  in  a  good  mea- 
fure  by  this  method,  then  give  him  two  or  three  pur¬ 
ges,  made  with  an  ounce  of  fuccotrine  aloes;  two 
drams  of  jalap,  half  an  ounce  of  Epfom  fair,  and  fo- 
lutive  fyrup  of  rofes  enough  to  make  them  into  a  ball. 

While  he  is  taking  the  firft  ball,  he  muft  have  the 
beft  of  hay  and  oats ;  but  the  firft  thing  after  his  ball 
mwft  be  fcalded  bran,  mixt  with  an  ounce  of  crude 
antimony,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  fulphur.  This 
method  will  cure  a  horfe  which  is  otherwife  found. 
But  when  the  dropfy  proceeds  from  an  inward  decay, 
or  a  corruption  of  the  liver,  he  will  lofe  his  appetite, 
and  gleet  at  the  nofe,  with  a  deadnefs  in  his  looks ; 
you  may,  if  it  be  w;orth  while,  attempt  the  cure  of 
die  original  difeafe. 


Of  Critical  Tumours. 


CRITICAL  tumours  are  the  confequences  of 
acute  difeafes,  when  the  febrile  matter  is  thrown 
upon  fome  particular  part,  which  may  either  prove 
falutarv,  or  otherwife,  in  proportion  to  the  life  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  part,  to  which  the  tranflation  is  made.  If 
it  falls  on  the  internal  parts  or  vifcera,  it  is  generally 
fatal ;  on  the  joints  it  produces  lamenefs.  When  it 
affedls  the  mufcular  and  outward  parts,  it  fhould  ne¬ 
ver  be  repelled,  but  brought  to  fuppuration,  and  then 
the  horfe  will  be  reftorcd  to  his  health. 

When  it  falls  on  the  glands  under  the  jaws,  or  be¬ 
hind  the  ears,  it  begets  the  fvmptoms  of  the  ftrangles, 
and  then  they  muft  be  often  anointed  with  ointment 
of  m a rfh-m allows ;  their  heads  muft  be  covered,  and 
they  muft  have  plenty  of  gruel  to  drink.  By  this 
means  th^y  will  break,  and  difcharge  great  plenty  of 
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matter.  But  if  they  fhould  not  break  of  themfelves, 
they  muft  be  opened  with  a  fmall  hot  iron. 

Sometimes  critical  tumours  affe<5t  the  poll  or  with¬ 
ers,  and  caufe  the  poll-evil  or  fiftula.  Thefe  are  to 
be  cured  like  diforders  of  this  kind  that  arife  fponta- 
neoufiy.  When  they  appear  upon  the  groins,  they 
may  caufe  the  infide  of  the  groins  to  fwell.  T  his  fwel- 
ling  fometimes  runs  along  the  fheath,  and  towards  the 
lower  belly,  breaking  near  the  cleft. 

When  thefe  fwt kings  appear  a  little  below  the  ft i fie 
bone,  or  run  towards  the  hock,  they  generally  are  fe- 
parated  into  feveral  fmall  puftules,  which  without 
great  care  turn  to  fcabby  ulcers,  which  leave  a  thick- 
nefs  on  the  joint.  Sometimes  they  fall  upon  the  palk 
tern  joint,  which  muft  be  treated  with  fomentations  to 
make  them  perfpire  through  the  fkin.  They  fhould 
be  made  fcalding  hot,  and  then  flannel  fhould  be  dipt 
therein,  and  wrung  out  dry.  Then  they  fhould  be 
applied  as  hot  as  poffible,  and  kept  round  the  part  till 
they  begin  to  cool  *,  then  apply  another  as  before;  this 
muft  be  repeated  fix  or  feven  times.  The  laft  fhould 
be  bound  on  with  another  dry  one  over  it,  to  keep  up 
a  conftant  perforation.  The  fomentation  may  be  thus 
jnade.  '  - 

ftake  fouthernwood ,  the  dried  tops  of  the  fea  worm¬ 
wood,  dried  Camomile  flowers ,  of  each  an  ounce  ;  of 
dried  hay  leaves  half  an  ounce :  hoil  thefe  flight ly ,  and 
then  pour  off  the  water ;  to  which  add  a  pint  of  fpirit 
cf  wine. 

Of  Swellings  from  external  Accidents. 

HORSES  are  liable  to  diforders  of  this  kind 
from  blows,  bruifes,  and  other  accidents,  which 
are  always  proportionable  to  the  violence  of  the  ftroke 
or  fhock,  by  whatever  means  it  is  applied.  Blows  on 

the 
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the  head  may  be  fo  ftrong,  as  to  bring  on  mortal  con- 
vulfions.  Bruifes  on  the  muicular  parts  may  bring  on 
an  impofthumation ;  bad  laddies  may  create  navel 
galls.  In  fhort,  a  horfe  may  be  hurt  fo  many  various 
ways,  that  it  is  next  to  an  impoflibility,  to  enumerate 
them  all ;  nor  indeed  is  it  neceflary,  becaufe  in  treat¬ 
ing  them  there  is  but  one  intention  of  cure. 

When  the  blow  has  been  very  lately  given,  and  the 
tumour  has  no  tendency  to  fuppurate,  you  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  repel  it  by  aftringents,  and  if  it  fhould  be  great, 
you  fhould  make  a  revulfion  by  bleeding.  Bathe 
the  tumour  with  hot  vinegar  and  verjuice,  and  when 
its  fituation  will  admit  of  it,  make  a  bandage  with 
flannel,  and  dip  it  in  the  fame  liquor,  and  then  roll 
it  on.  This  fhould  be  applied  frequently  till  the  fwel- 
ling  and  inflammation  is  abated.  Sometimes  a  cold 
charge  will  be  neceflary,  which  is  made  with  vinegar, 
bole,  and  the  whites  of  eggs,  which  muft  be  fo  mixt 
as  to  make  it  of  the  confidence  of  a  poultice,  and 
fpread  upon  the  part  that  is  hurt.  Or  it  may  be  made 
with  vinegar,  oil,  and  oatmeal.  They  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  twice  a  day  after  the  bathing,  till  the  fwelling 
abates.  Then  to  perfect  a  cure. 

Take  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  four  ounces  ;  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac  one  ounce ,  and  mix  them. 

This  will  take  away  the  remainder  of  the  fwelling. 

Sometimes  it  will  appear  neceflary  to  make  ufe  of 
the  fomentation  mentioned  in  the  laft  feftion.  Some 
recommend  two  ounces  of  fal  ammoniac,  boiled  in  a 
quart  of  chamber-lye,  made  warm  every  time  it  is 
applied. 

When  bruifes  are  fo  great  as  to  occafion  an  extrava- 
fation  of  the  blood,  which  may  lie  under  the  cuticle, 
or  deeper,  foas  to  caufe  little  abfcefles,  the  part  may 
be  fcarified  when  it  does  not  make  its  own  way  out 
through  the  roten  teguments.  When  this  happens, 
you  have  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  anoint  the  parts 
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affected  with  the  white  ointment  of  the  (hops,  which 
is  made  with  oil,  bees  wax  and  fpermaceti. 

When  a  horfe’s  mouth  is  hurt  by  bad  bits  or  other- 
wife,  we  muff  take  care  to  prevent  an  ulceration, 
which  may  be  done  by  the  following  mixture. 

Take  fpirit  of  wine  and  vinegar^  of  each  four  ounces ; 
of  honey  an  ounce  \  of  burnt  album  in  powder  two  drams , 
and  mix  them  in  a  vial .  Wafh  the  fores  with  this  every 
morning  and  evening .  This  likewife  may  be  injected  up 
t'he  noftrils  when  there  is  a  fore  or  a  tendency  to  an  uU 
ceration  in  that  part , 


Of  Molten  Grease. 


MOLTEN  greafe  is  the  voiding  greafy  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  dung;  which  fometimes  happens 
to  very  fat  horfes  that  Rand  much  in  the  (table.  Horfes 
of  hot  conftitutions  which  are  apt  to  be  coftive,  will 
fometimes  void  great  quantities  of  Rimy  matter  like 
corruption,  and  the  balls  of  the  dung  will  be  covered 
with  a  pellicle  or  thin  Run.  This  is  a  common  fymp^ 
tom  which  attends  the  retention  of  the  dung.  Nor 
can  either  of  thefe  be  referred  to  the  melting  of  the 
greafe  properly  fo  called.  But  howeverr  it  is  known 
that  thefe  fymptoms  are  called  by  farriers  molton  greafe. 

When  horfes  void  a  matter  of  the  colour  of  brim- 
fione,  it  is  a  fymptom  of  the  worms,  and  weak  horfes 
will  often  void  a  loofe  Rimy  dung  *,  but  neither  of 
thefe  are  properly  molton  greafe. 

A  fat  horfe  may  have  his  greafe  melted  by  hard 
ufage,  but  feldom  any  other  *,  and  this  muff  be  done 
by  hard  riding  or  working  in  very  hot  weather;  and 
then  it  is  accompanied  with  a  fever,  reftleffnefs,  ftart- 
jngs,  tremblings,  great  Rcknefs,  fliortnefs  of  breath, 
and  fometimes  with  pleuritic  fymptoms.  His  dung 
will  then  be  extreamly  greafy  with  fcouring;  his  blood 
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will  have  the  figns  of  an  inflammation,  that  is,  a  thick 
fat  fkin  over  it  of  a  buff-colour.  The  red  or  coagu¬ 
lated  part  is  generally  exceeding  flippery -,  and  the  fe- 
rum  is  flippery  and  clammy.  He  loon  lofes  his  flefh, 
and  if  he  recovers  he  becomes  hidebound  for  a  time, 
with  a  fwelling  of  the  legs.  Thefe,  if  not  cured  in 
time,  will  turn  to  the  farcy  or  glanders,  or  an  obfti- 
nate  furfeit. 

To  prevent  thefe  confequences,  the  horfe  fhould 
bleed  plentiful  to  relieve  the  inflammatory  fymptoms, 
which  fhould  be  repeated  two  or  three  days  fucceffive- 
ly  •,  or  till  the  buff  coloured  pellicle  goes  off  the  blood. 
He  may  alfo  have  a  rowel  in  the  breafl  •,  and  when  the 
working  of  the  flanks  begins  to  abate  he  may  have 
another  in  the  belly,  and  one  on  the  infide  of  each 
thigh.  Emollient  clyflers  will  be  of  great  fervice  to 
cool  the  interftices,  fuch  as  have  been  already  pre¬ 
ferred  in  other  cafes ;  taking  care  that  no  irritating 
ingredients  enter  therein.  With  this  caution  this  will 
abate  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  and  mitigate  the 
fever,  as  well  as  bring  away  large  quantities  of  greafy 
matter.  Inwardly  he  muff  have  the  following  infu- 
iion  for  a  drink  every  other  day,  and  the  clyfter  every 
day. 

"Take  of  hayherries  hruifed ,  camomile  flowers  and  rue , 
of  each  an  ounce  \  of  faffron  two  drams ;  four  a  quart 
of  boiling  water  upon  them ,  and  let  them  ftand  twelve 
hours .  Pour  the  water  off  and  dijfolve  therein  two 
ounces  of  fait  petre  and  two  ounces  of  EpfGm  fait .  Laft 
of  all ,  put  in  two  ounces  of  fpirit  of  wine  and  camphire . 

Let  the  horfe  have  as  much  warm  water,  or  water-  • 
gruel  as  he  will  drink.  When  the  horfe  has  recovered 
his  appetite,  and  the  fever  is  gone  off,  he  fhould  have 
two  or  three  gentle  aloetic  purges,  becaufe  this  diftem- 
per  generally  leaves  a  fwelling  of  the  legs  behind  it. 

Take  of  myrrh ,  bay -berries,  round  birthwort ,  and 
gentian ,  of  each  a  dram  \  of  fuccotrine  aloes  an  ounce  •,  of 
faffron  two  drams  of  oil  of  amber  a  fmall  fpoonful. 

Make 
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Make  thsfe  into  a  hall  with  folutive  fyrup  of  rofes. 
This  may  be  repeated  once  in  nine  days ,  as  long  as  any 
fymptom  fhall  require  it . 


Of  a  Bone  Spavin. 


A  Bone  fpavin  is  a  hard  fwelling  on  the  infide  of 
the  hock  of  a  horfe’s  leg,  which  is  of  the 
hardnefs  of  a  bone. 

That  which  begins  on  the  lower  part  of  the  hock, 
is  not  fo  dangerous  as  that  which  appears  higher  be¬ 
tween  the  two  round  proceffes  of  the  leg  bone.  Like- 
wife  a  fpavin  near  the  edge  is  not  fo  bad  as  one  that  is 
more  inward  towards  the  middle,  becaufe  it  does  not 
fo  much  affed  the  bending  of  the  hock.  That  which 
proceeds  from  a  bruifc,  is  a  fort  of  a  baftard  fpavin, 
and  is  not  fo  bad  as  that  which  rifes  fpontaneoufly. 
The  fpavins  of  colts  are  of  a  kinder  nature  than  thofe 
of  full-grown  horfes.  In  old  horfes  they  are  fcarce 
to  be  cured  at  all. 

Whenever  a  fullnefs  of  the  fore-part  of  an  hock  is 
difcovered  after  hard  riding,  that  is  likely  to  turn  to  a 
fpavin,  you  mult  endeavour  by  binding  the  cold 
charge  round  the  part  mentioned  in  tumour^  from  acci~ 
dents .  It  muft  be  renewed  feveral  times  a  day,  and 
the  diforder  muft  be  treated  in  all  refpedts  as  is  there 
{hewn. 

There  are  various  methods,  moft  of  them  very  vi¬ 
olent,  for  curing  this  diforder  wdien  confirmed,  but 
none  fo  good  as  the  following  compofttion. 

*T ake  an  ounce  of  quickfllver  and  rub  it  with  an  ounce 
of  Venice  turpentine  in  a  mortar  till  no  part  of  the  quick 
jilver  can  be  feen\  then  mix  it  with  four  ounces  of  the 
green  ointment  of  the  flops :  when  they  are  well  incorpo 
rated ,  put  in  a  dram  and  a  half  of  Spamfi  flies  in  pow - 
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der ,  and  a  dram  of  corrojive  fuhlimale ,  and  two  drams 
of  oil  of  origanum , 

This  mult  be  laid  pretty  thick  upon  the  part,  when 
the  hair  is  cut  off  very  clofe,  and  the  horfe  muff  be 
tied  up  all  day,  and  untied  at  night  that  he  may  lie 
down  as  ufual.  Then  he  muft  have  a  pitch  plaifler,  or 
a  flicking  plaifler  over  it,  and  bound  on  gently  with 
a  piece  of  tape  or  lift. 

When  the  blifler  has  done  running,  and  the  fcabs 
dry  and  peel  off,  the  ointment  may  be  applied  again 
in  the  fame  manner  as  before.  Thefe  two  applicati¬ 
ons  in  colts  and  young  horfes,  will  make  a  perfect 
cure.  But  when  the  fpavin  has  continued  for  fome 
time  it  muft  be  renewed  five  or  fix  times  with  greater 
difhances  between,  to  prevent  a  fear  or  baldnefs. 
Once  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  will  be  fufficient. 

The  horfe  muft  have  moderate  exercife  between 
whiles,  and  now  and  then  a  dofe  of  laxative  phylic,  as 
well  as  diureticks,  with  fait  petre,  and  a  deco&ion  of 
lignum  vitse  or  guaiacum  rafpings,  to  promote  perfpi- 
ration.  Their  diet  fhould  be  only  oats  and  good 
fvveet  hay. 

In  an  outward  fuperficial  fpavin,  the  horfe  only 
grows  ftiff  at  firft,  and  the  fpavin  is  plain  and  vifible 
to  the  eye ;  but  when  it  is  more  inward  and  rifes  more 
fuperficial  and  flat,  or  when  it  puts  out  towards  the 
hollow  of  the  joint,  and  rifes  upwards,  it  is  very  ob- 
llinate  and  hard  to  cure.  When  it  runs  inward  to  the 
finoufities  of  the  joints,  it  is  generally  incurable.  In 
thefe  cafes  the  horfe  goes  lame  a  confiderable  time, 
before  the  fpavin  appears  outwardly. 

This  fort  feems  to  require  very  violent  meafures, 
but  the  gentle  ones  will  have  the  moft  happy  event, 
therefore  it  wili  be  beft  to  try  the  method  recommend¬ 
ed  above  ;  but  when  the  fpavins  lie  deep  and  run  far 
into  the  hollow  of  the  joint,  a  cauflic  ointment  with 
fublimate  of  arfenic  is  the  likelieft  to  fucceed,  becaufe 
thefe  things  eat  deep,  dedroy  their  fubilance,  and  pro¬ 
cure 
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cure  a  plentiful  difcharge,  which  perhaps  will  carry  off 
all  the  remainder  of  the  fpavin.  The  fame  thing  may 
be  done  by  firing  deep  into  the  fpavin.  The  iron 
fiiould  be  in  the  fhape  of  a  fleam,  but  rounded  on  the 
face,  that  it  may  go  deep,  and  thick  on  the  back  to 
retain  the  heat.  There  will  probably  be  a  large  effu- 
fion  of  blood,  but  it  may  be-  ftopt  with  a  ftyptic,  or 
rather  with  the  agaric  of  the  oak,  called  touchwood 
or  fpunk,  or  with  a  piece  of  puff-ball. 

The  wound  in  fome  cafes  may  be  half  an  inch  deep, 
and  an  inch  long,  with  two  or  three  fhort  ftrokes  on 
each  fide,  according  to  the  largenefs  of  the  fpavin. 
There  will  be  no  occafion  to  renew  the  applications  to 
(top  the  blood,  if  the  method  is  ufed  which  was  lad 
recommended.  Sometimes  a  gleet  of  vifcid  water 
will  diftil  from  the  wound,  and  the  hock  will  lwell, 
which  may  be  removed  with  the  fomentations  menti¬ 
oned  in  punctured  wounds. 

The  fird  dreflings  may  be  turpentine  fpread  on  tow, 
which  may  be  afterwards  mixt  with  precipitate  finely 
ground  *,  that  is,  two  drams  of  precipitate  to  an  ounce 
of  turpentine.  The  difcharge  may  continue  for  two 
months,  and  yet  afterwards  come  to  a  good  colour 
and  confidence,  and  then  the  wound  will  foon  heal. 

In  an  old  horfe,  firing  them  round  the  hock  is  the 
mod  likely  method  to  fucced,  fo  as  to  render  him  fit 
for  fome  fort  of  bufinefs,  but  a  perfefl  cuie  is  never 
be  expected. 


Of  the  Curb,  Osslet,  Jardon  and  Ringbone. 


A  Curb  is  a  hard  callous  fwelling,  not  unlike  the 
fpavin  for  confidence:  it  rifes  from  the  joining 
of  the  bones  of  the  hock,  on  the  hind  part,  and  forms 
a  pretty  large  tumour  from  belowr  the  heel  of  the  hock, 
and  running  a  good  way  on  the  back  part  of  the  hind 
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leg,  covers  the  epiphyfis  of  the  inftep  bone,  and  in 
fome  gummy  horfes  fpreads  on  both  Tides  the  legs. 
It  is  attended  with  ftiffnefs,  and  fometimes  with  pain 
and  lamenefs. 

The  cure  may  generally  be  performed  with  the  blif- 
tering  ointment  prefcribed  for  the  fpavin.  But  if  the 
curb  is  exceeding  hard  and  obftinate,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  fire  it  with  a  thin  iron,  which  is  the  quickeft 
way  to  get  rid  of  it.  You  muft  make  one  line  in  the 
middle  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  then  crofs- 
ways  on  each  fide  like  a  feather.  The  lines  muft  be 
pretty  deep,  and  when  they  are  made,  a  little  mild 
bliftering  ointment  muft  be  laid  over  the  part,  and 
when  it  has  done  running,  lay  the  {lengthening  plai- 
fter  of  the  ftiops  over  the  fore.  If  the  horle  is  full  cf 
b’ood  and  humours,  it  will  be  proper  to  purge  after 
the  cure  with  fome  gen  le  phyfic. 

Ofslets  are  little  hard  fubftances  among  the  bones 
on  the  infide  of  the  knee.  They  grow  out  of  the 
gummy  fubftances,  which  faften  thofe  bones  together, 
when  the  horfe  is  young,  and  before  the  joints  are  well 
knit.  When  they  are  taken  notice  of  in  time,  a  lit¬ 
tle  oil  of  origanum  rubbed  on  the  part  every  other  day 
will  effect  a  cure  *,  but  if  they  are  of  long  continuance 
they  muft  be  removed  by  firing. 

A  Jar  don  is  a  i  welling  on  the  cutfide  of  the  hock 
proceeding  from  a  kick  or  fome  fuch  accident.  It  is 
not  dangerous  becaufe  it  does  not  affedl  the  motion  of 
the  joint-,  and  if  taken  in  time,  may  be  cured  with 
the  repeated  application  of  vinegar.  But  if  it  is  in¬ 
veterate  and  creates  a  deformity,  the  beft  way  is  to 
blifter  or  fire  ;  a  mild  bliftering  is  generally  fufiicient, 
unlefs  the  jardon  is  hard  and  infenfible. 

A  Ringbone  is  a  hard  fwelling  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  paftern,  which  generally  reaches  half  way 
round  its  fore  part  like  a  ring,  whence  its  name  is  de¬ 
rived.  It  generally  takes  its  rife  from  the  joining  of 
the  great  and  little  paftern  bones,  and  caufes  a  ftifF- 

nefs 
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nefs  in  the  motion  of  the  pattern  and  foot ;  and  when 
it  grows  hard  and  large,  brings  on  a  lamenefs,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  falls  down  to  the  coffin  joint. 

When  a  ringbone  appears  on  the  foot  of  a  well- 
fhaped  {lender  horfe,  it  is  not  fo  dangerous  as  to  horfes 
that  have  large  bones  and  are  fieffiy  in  thofe  parts. 
For  as  the  fwelling  is  removed  in  thefe,  a  ftiffnefs  of¬ 
ten  remains.  When  it  remains  diftinCt  in  its  proper 
place  it  is  always  more  eattly  removed,  than  when  it 
fpreads  downwards  towards  the  coronet,  on  account  of 
its  affeCting  the  coffin- joint.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
derived  from  that  joint  originally;  and  then  the  cure 
is  uncertain.  When  a  callofity  is  found  under  the 
round  ligament  that  coves  the  joint,  it  is  impractica¬ 
ble.  When  it  unites  with  the  ligamentous  fubftance 
that  joins  the  hoof  to  the  fleffi,  it  is  apt  to  turn  to  a 
quittor.  When  it  continues  on  the  pattern  without 
running  down  to  the  coronet,  it  is  eattly  cured,  and 
in  colts  wears  off  fpontaneoutty. 

A  genuine  ringbone  requires  no  other  remedy  befides 
bliftering,  unlefs  it  be  very  hard,  and  then  it  will  re¬ 
quire  blittering  and  firing.  When  there  is  a  fwelling 
which  proceeds  from  the  tendons,  it  is  hard  to  be  dif- 
tinguiffied  from  a  ringbone,  but  by  its  being  more 
painful ;  and  to  cure  this,  bliftering  a'one  is  fufficient, 
which  rnufl  be  renewed  two  or  three  times  if  the  ur¬ 
gency  of  the  fymptoms  require  it.  When  a  fwelling 
of  the  legs  attends  the  ringbone,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
give  him  two  or  three  purges,  and  in  fome  cafes  diu- 
reticks. 

When  the  ringbone  is  hard  and  infenfible  like  a 
piece  of  flint,  there  will  be  a  neceffity  of  firing  it,  be- 
caufe  all  other  methods  are  too  mild,  which  mutt;  be 
done  with  a  thin  inftrument,  and  the  lines  muff  not 
be  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  afunder,  and  they  mutt 
be  crofffd  obliquely,  with  the  fame  diftances ;  then  lay 
a  mild  bliftering  ointment  over  it,  which  will  be  gene¬ 
rally  fufficient  for  a  cure.  When  it  has  done  running, 

Take 
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Take  of  the  ftrengthening  plaifter  eight  ounces ;  yellow 
rofin  and  bees  wax,  of  each  three  ounces :  melt  them  to¬ 
gether  with  a  little  oil ,  and  make  a  charge  to  be  jpread 
over  the  paftern  joint ,  covering  the  whole  with  flocks  or 
the  fluffing  of  an  old  f addle.  The  oil  muft  be  juft  Jo 
much  as  will  keep  the  charge  from  being  brittle . 

In  two  or  three  days  time  when  the  charge  is  fettled 
to  the  part,  it  will  be  proper  to  turn  the  horfe  out  to 
grafs.  The  method  is  to  be  followed  when  the  ring¬ 
bone  falls  towards  the  coronet  of  the  coffin-joint;  for 
firing  may  be  performed  fafely  all  over  the  coronet  as 
well  as  cauftic  applications  may  be  laid  thereon  with¬ 
out  any  danger.  After  which  the  charge  muft  be  ap¬ 
plied,  which  prevents  quitters  and  ulcerations  under 
the  hoof.  Seme  draw  out  the  foal  by  way  of  preven¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  leldom  attended  with  iuccefs. 

<SQS 

W  c|£p  r-3t?  W  VS  !£&)  Vi?  VijJ  c3tF  °<i[?  qg-  V5-  W  W  ^ 

Of  Splents. 

SP  L  E  N  T  S  are  hard  excrefcences  which  grow 
out  of  the  ffiank  bone,  of  various  fhapes  and 
lizes.  Some  are  large  and  other  fmall ;  fome  are 
round  and  others  have  a  ridge.  When  one  rifes  on 
one  fide  of  the  bone,  and  another  on  the  oppofite  fide* 
fome  take  them  for  one,  and  call  it  a  thorough  Splent, 
As  alfo  another  that  is  fixed  like  a  wedge  between  the 
back  finew  and  the  hard  part  of  the  bone,  reaching 
acrofs  from  fide  to  fide. 

Splents  on  the  legs  of  colts  and  young  horfes,  fel- 
dom  want  a  remedy,  becaufe  they  will  fall  off  them- 
felves,  in  proportion  as  the  parts  acquire  a  firmnefs. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  fubftance  of  a  fplent  is 
become  quite  bony,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  meddle  with 
it  at  all;  efpecially  when  the  fkin  is  quite  loofe  over  it. 
Splents  never  caufe  lamends  unlefs  they  arife  near  the 

bending 
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bending  of  the  joint,  or  are  fo  placed  as  to  prefs  again!! 
the  back  finew. 

At  the  time  when  fplents  firfl  appear,  the  befl  me¬ 
thod  of  cure  is  to  rub  the  fimall  of  the  leg  with  vine¬ 
gar  or  old  verjuice,  which  generally  flops  their  growth, 
and  caufes  them  to  wear  away  infenfibly.  Some  moift 
conflitutions  require  purging  and  diuretic.  When 
the  fplent  is  near  the  knee  it  muft  be  treated  as  a  bone 
fpavin,  by  bliftering  and  firing  all  over. 

The  cure  of  a  fplent  between  the  back-finew  and 
the  bone  is  by  boring  it  in  feveral  places  with  an  iron 
that  is  not  very  hot,  taking  care  not  to  hurt  the  back- 
finew,  and  avoiding  the  veins  as  much  as  poffible; 
and  then  the  horfe  mufl  be  fired  all  over  the  back 
part  of  the  legs  like  a  feather,  making  the  lines  pret¬ 
ty  clofe  together,  but  not  deep.  However,  the  befl 
way  is  to  try  mild  bliflers,  which  bid  fair  for  fuccefs, 
and  will  produce  no  deformity. 

WWW 

Of  Windgalls  and  Windy  Tumours. 

AV/indgall  is  a  flatulent  cr  windy  tumour,  which 
yields  to  the  finger  being  prefled,  and  when  it 
is  removed,  returns  to  itfelf.  They  are  known  by 
the  rifings  of  the  fkin,  and  are  plain  to  be  feen. 

Windgalls  on  the  hind  legs  never  caufe  lamenefs, 
but  only  a  ftifFnefs  after  riding.  Thofe  on  the  fore 
legs  render  a  horfe  lame  at  firfl,  which  turns  to  a  flifT 
nefs,  attended  with  ftumbling,  or  a  difpofition  to  fum¬ 
ble.  But  a  day’s  reft  will  fet  them  to  rights  again, 
Windgalls  on  the  finuofities  of  the  hocks  are  always 
troublefome,  caufe  a  deformity,  and  unlels  taken  in 
time,  will  render  a  horfe  incurably  lame.  They  are  but 
fmall  at  firfl,  but  at  length  grow  as  large  as  a  pullet’s 
egg,  and  pufh  out  on  each  fide  the  hollow  of  the  hock, 
platulent  fwellings  above  the  knee,  always  caufe  lame¬ 
nefs. 
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nefs.  When  tinder  the  fore  part  of  the  knee,  in  the 
interfaces  on  both  Tides  of  the  joint,  they  are  dangerous. 

Windy  fwellings  in  the  interfaces  of  the  mufcles 
of  the  hips  and  thighs,  though  blown  up  like  little 
bladders,  feldom  caufe  lamenefs,  and  are  eafily  cured. 
Windgalls  that  proceed  from  a  natural  weaknefs  of 
the  limbs  are  incurable,  unlefs  the  conflitution  alters 
for  the  better. 

When  horfes  fwell  about  the  pafterns,  with  a  ful- 
nefs  on  each  fide  the  back-finews,  we  may  conclude 
that  windgalls  are  coming  on*,  and  then  bathe  the  part 
twice  a  day  with  vinegar.  Likewife  the  following  fo¬ 
mentation  may  be  ufed  : 

Take  of  oak  hark  an  ounce  ;  of  pomegranate  yind  half 
an  ounce  ;  of  the  water  of  a  fmith's  forge  three  pints  \ 
boil  them  to  two  pints ,  and  then  add  two  drams  of  roch 
allum.  Soak  flannel  in  this  deco  Eli  on,  and  bind  it  a - 
bout  the  part  while  the  horfe  Jlands  in  the  Jlable . 

When  the  windgalls  are  grown  large,  and  feel  like 
kernels,  or  relaxed  finews,  and  are  on  the  hind  legs, 
the  belt  way  is  not  to  meddle  with  them,  for  a  tra¬ 
velling  horfe  will  never  grow  lame  with  them.  But 
when  they  are  feated  on  the  fore  legs,  and  make  a  horfe 
trip  and  ftumble,  the  cure  may  be  attempted  by  mild 
blifters,  which,  by  often  repeating,  will  draw  out  the 
humour,  difperfe  the  wind,  and  remove  them  by  de¬ 
grees.  This  always  takes  off  a  windgall  about  the  fet¬ 
locks,  and  often  the  windy  fwelling  about  the  hocks  ; 
but  then  it  has  been  often  repeated,  at  fuch  times  as  a 
working-horfe  has  been  at  reft  from  his  labour:  a  little 
of  the  buffering  ointment  fhould  be  laid  on  every  other 
day  fora  week,  which  will  caufe  a  plentiful  difeharge; 
and  when  the  blifters  are  dried  up,  the  horfe  may  go 
to  his  ufual  work,  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and 
then  repeated  when  the  owner  can  allow  him  leifure. 
Firing  is  the  moft  expeditious  way ;  but  then,  it  ne¬ 
ver  makes  a  perfedf  cure,  and  leaves  a  ftiffnefs  on  the 
joint  5  however,  it  ftops  the  encreafe  of  the  fwelling, 
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and  renders  a  horfe  more  ufeful.  The  bliftering  oint¬ 
ment  ftiould  be  the  fame  as  is  recommended  in  the 
blood  fpavin.  * 

Puffs  and  windy  fwellings  about  the  joint  of  the 
knee,  which  proceed  from  kicks  or  other  external 
hurts,  are  bed  repelled  by  aftringents,  fuch  as  the 
ilrengthening  fomentation,  or  deco&ion  before-men¬ 
tioned  'T  where,  inftead  of  the  fmith’s  forge  water,  it 
may  be  boiled  in  vinegar,  but  I  know  not  whether 
it  will  be  better  or  not.  If  this  will  not  do,  then  blif- 
ter,  for  they  fhould  be  removed  as  foon  as  poflible : 
but  firing  with  a  fmall  iron  is  the  fpeedieft  way r  mak¬ 
ing  the  lines  as  near  together  as  poflible.  Then  cover 
the  knee  with  the  ftrengthening  plaifter,  as  before  - 
mentioned » 

Windy  fwellings  between  the  interftices  of  the  muf- 
cles  of  the  hips,  are  to  be  cured  by  an  incifion,  and 
then  bring  the  wound  to  a  fuppuration  ;  or  wafh  the 
place  with  equal  parts  of  white  wine  and  vinegar  ;  for 
when  the  humours  are  difeharged,  the  wound  will 
foon  heal.  Thefe  tumours  are  not  dangerous,  and 
will  often  yield  to  repellents  y  therefore  they  may  be 
tried  fir  ft. 


Of  the  Blooo  Spa vw. 


yf  Blood  fpavin  is  properly  a  varix ,  or  dilatation  of 
a  vein.  It  is  a  foft,  unequal,  knotty,  indolent 
tumour,  yielding  to  the  touch,  and  runs  along  the  in- 
fide  of  the  hock.  The  moft  remarkable  part  of  the 
fwelling  is  no  bigger  than  a  large  walnut,  and  is'  ge¬ 
nerally  attended  with  a  weaknefs  and  lamenefs  of  the 
hock. 

This  difeafe,  when  recent,  may  be  cured  by  reme¬ 
dies  that  are  cooling,  aftringing,  and  drying,  in  which 
comprefles  may  be  dipped  and  bound  on  the  part,  or 
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flannel  foaked  in  the  fame,  and  bound  on  it  hot.  This 
muft  be  repeated  feveral  times  a  day. 

\ Take  of  oak  hark  two  ounces  \  'pomegranate  rind  and 
r och  alLum  of  each  an  ounce  \  boil  them  in  two  quarts  of 
vinegar ,  or  fmith's  forge  water  to  three  pints . 

When  this  method  is  ineffectual,  the  vein  muft  be 
taken  up  by  opening  the  fkin  the  whole  length,  and 
then  paffing  a  crooked  needle  underneath  the  vein,  a 
little  way  below  the  fwelling ;  the  needle  muft  be 
armed  with  a  double  thread  waxed  to  tie  up  the  vein. 
The  fame  operation  muft  be  performed  a  little  above 
the  fwelling,  and  the  turgid  part  of  the  vein  will  come 
oft  by  digeftion,  when  the  ligature  rots  off.  The 
fore  fhould  be  drefs’d  with  a  digeftive  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  honey,  and  fpirit  of  wine,  which  is  fofter  and 
better  than  oil  of  turpentine.  When  it  is  well,  the 
horfe  fhould  be  ufed  very  gently,  till  he  recovers  his 
ftrength. 

When  befides  the  blood  fpavin  there  are  puffs  and 
flatulencies  in  the  hocks  •,  in  young  horfes  they  will 
give  way  to  the  above  fomentation  ;  but  when  they 
are  ©bftinate,  the  veins  muft  be  taken  up  as  before, 
and  the  puffs  cured  by  bliftering  and  firing,  as  has 
been  before  taught. 


Of  Wens  or  encysted  Tumours. 


WENS  may  arife  in  any  part  of  a  horfe’s  body, 
and  are  always  contained  in  a  Cyjhs  or  Bag , 
which  advances  by  very  flow  degrees,  and  the  bag  in- 
creafes  in  thicknels  as  the  wen  in  bulk.  In  men  they 
have  different  appellations,  according  to  the  humour 
or  matter  they  contain  •,  but  in  horfes  this  diftin&ion 
is  needlefs,  becaufe  they  do  not  require  a  different 
method  of  cure. 
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When  the  wen  has  a  fmall  root  and  is  pendulous, 
the  belt  way  is  to  tie  a  wax’d  packthread  round  if, 
which  muft  be  made  tight  by  degrees,  till  the  wen  falls 
off.  Afterwards  it  may  be  healed  with  a  mixture  of 
turpentine,  honey,  and  fpirit  of  wine.  When  the 
wen  is  broad  and  tied  down  with  feveral  cords  and 
firings,  the  bell  way  is  not  to  meddle  with  it.  But  if 
the  wen  is  free  from  thefe  and  is  thought  curable,  it 
muff  be  either  cut  out  or  opened  with  a  cauftic.  This 
done,  it  muft  be  dreft  with  dry  tow,  and  afterwards 
with  the  common  digeftive.  If  proud  flelh  arifes,  it 
muft  be  dreffed  with  turpentine  and  red  precipitate, 
in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  former,  to  a 
dram  of  the  latter.  When  the  proud  flefh  is  very 
rebellious,  you  may  ftrew  the  precipitate  over  it  alone, 
or  mixt  with  burnt  allum,  in  equal  quantities*  If  the 
ulcer  is  cancerous,  it  may  be  touched  with  a  feather, 
dipt  in  the  butter  of  antimony, 

Horfes  have  fometimes  tumours  on  the  heel  or  hock, 
which  come  to  a  confiderable  bulk,  but  are  feldom 
painful  unlefs  inflamed  or  fuppurate,  Thefe  differ 
little  from  encyfted  wens,  and  have  much  the  fame 
contents ,  fome  call  thefe  bog-fpavins .  Thofe  on  the 
elbow  or  heel  of  the  hock  are  feldom  cured  without 
leaving  a  blemifh  or  callofity.  If  they  are  difcovered 
at  firft,  the  beft  way  of  curing  them  is  by  repellents; 
but  when  the  veffels  are  broken,  and  the  fluids  extra- 
vafated,  they  may  be  brought  to  fuppuration  by  oint¬ 
ment  of  marfli-mallows.  But  if  the  lkin  is  thick, 
they  may  be  opened  with  a  knife,  on  the  moft  de¬ 
pending  part.  The  fame  caution  fhould  be  obferved, 
with  regard  to  tumours  on  the  procefles  of  any  of  the 
bones,  efpecially  on  the  joints. 

When  the  matter  contained  in  thefe  tumours  is  all 
difcharged,  the  abfcefies  muft  be  dried  with  foft  doftils, 
dipt  in  a  mixture  of  turpentine,  honey,  and  tindlure 
of  myrrh;  and  then  there  remains  nothing  to  do,  but 
to  bathe  the  part  once  a  day,  with  equal  parts  of  wine 
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and  vinegar,  with  an  eighth  part  of  oil  of  vitriol,  dropt 
into  it  very  lei fu rely, 

Thefe  forts  of  fwelling  on  the  hocks,  often  contain 
a  thick  pafte,  and  fometimes  a  thin  clammy  water, 
which  Dr*  Brachn  takes  to  be  the  fynovia  of  the 
joints,  and  has  given  it  the  name  of  the  bog-fpavin 
before  mentioned.  He  cured  a  .colt  of  his  own,  by 
opening  the  tumour  with  an  incifion  knife  or  fcalpel  *, 
firft  feparating  the  fkin  from  the  tumouf,  taking  care 
to  avoid  any  vein  as  much  as  poffible ;  then  he  opened 
the  cyfb,  and  a  large  quantity  of  brown  glairy  matter 
ran  out.  Afterwards  he  put  in  a  powder  made  with 
calcined  Roman  vitriol,  one  third  part  of  burnt  allum, 
and  a  little  bole  armoniac  mixt  together.  This  con- 
fumed  the  cyft  or  bag  in  three  or  four  days,  by  repeat¬ 
ing  it  three  or  four  times,  and  brought  it  away  in 
iloughs  or  fkins.  The  wound  was  healed  with  a  warm 
digeftive  of  ointment  with  turpentine,  honey,  &c. 
But  this  was  not  brought  about  without  a  fwelling  of 
the  joints,  which  was  forwarded  with  warm  fomenta¬ 
tions,  with  flannel  fqueezed  out  from  a  decoflion  of 
rofemary,  wormwood,  favin,  pennyroyal,  thyme,  ju¬ 
niper  and  bayberries  bruifed.  This  brought  down 
the  fwelling,  and  the  wound  to  a  good  condition. 

Of  Wound  s. 

A  Wound  is  a  folution  of  continuity  made  in  a  foft 
part  by  any  external  caufe.  All  inftruments,  or 
-any  thing  elfe  that  is  capable  of  making  a  diviflon  in 
any  fuch  part,  may  be  the  caufe  of  a  wound. 

Some  things  may  do  it  by  pricking,  others  by  cut¬ 
ting,  others  by  bruifing,  others  by  tearing,  apd  others 
again  by  burning.  Thofe  inftruments  that  thus  di¬ 
vide  any  part,  will  make  wounds  of  different  kinds, 
with  refpe<5t  to  their  flze,  figure,  and  dirc&ion.  There 
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are  many  other  diftindions,  of  which  the  eye  is  the 
belt  judge,  and  therefore  1  fhall  omit  them  all  as  fu- 
perfluous. 

A  fimple  wound  made  in  the  foft  parts,  requires 
nothing  but  its  reunion.  A  compound  wound  is  at¬ 
tended  with  fome  accident,  which  requires  a  different 
treatment  ;  as  fuppofe  a  hurt  of  the  bone.  A  wound 
may  be  attended  with  a  haemorrhage,  pain,  inflamma¬ 
tions,  a  fever,  convulfions,  &c. 

Pain  may  be  caufed  by  the  imperfed  divifion  of 
the  tendinous,  nervous,  and  membranous  parts;  by  a 
foreign  body  left  in  the  wound,  and  by  the  falling  of 
fome  humour  on  a  membranous  part.  A  hemorrhage 
may  proceed  from  the  opening  of  a  large  vein  or  ar¬ 
tery,  and  is  of  a  bad  confequence,  when  it  is  feated  in 
a  parf  that  no  application  can  reach.  Convulfions  may 
be  caufed  by  hurts  of  the  nervous  parts,  and  from  the 
dividing  of  an  antagonifl  mufcle.  It  may  alfo  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  great  lofs  of  blood.  A  palfy  may  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  divifion  of  the  nerve  belonging  to  any 
particular  part,  or  from  the  cutting  in  two  of  a  mufcle 
or  its  tendon.  An  inflammation  may  be  produced  by 
any  thing  that  hinders  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  fmall  veffels.  This  in  wounds  may  have  feve- 
ral  caufs.  A  fever  is  the  conftant  attendant  of  vio¬ 
lent  pain,  and  may  alfo  happen  when  the  wound  is  a* 
bout  to  fuppurate. 

By  the  fight  we  may  difcover  the  external  greatnefs 
of  a  wound,  and  the  lofs  of  fubftance  ;  and  by  the 
finger  or  a  probe,  we  may  difcover  the  diredion  ;  we 
may  judge  of  the  extent  of  a  wound,  by  the  hurt  of 
the  adion  of  any  part ;  and  fometimes  from  the  excre¬ 
ments  that  proceed  from  the  wound. 

The  prognoftics  of  wounds  may  be  taken  from  their 
caufe,  their  fituation,  and  their  eflential  difference. 
Thofe  of  the  teguments  and  fiefhy  parts,  are  lefs  trou- 
blefome  than  thofe  of  the  membranous,  aponeurotic 
and  nervous  parts;  as  for  inftance,  the  joints.  Wounds 
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of  the  external  parts  are  lefs  dangerous  than  thofe  of 
the  internal.  Thofe  of  the  principal  trunks  of  rhe  vef- 
fels,  than  thofe  of  the  branches,  where  the  haemor¬ 
rhage  may  be  readily  ftopt.  Wounds  in  the  internal 
parts  are  very  dangerous. 

Slight  wounds  are  of  the  fkin,  fat,  and  mufcles,  for 
they  require  nothing  but  their  re-union.  Grievous 
wounds  are  thofe  of  the  membranes,  aponeurofes  and 
tendons,  particularly  the  joints,  as  before  taken  notice 
of.  Mortal  wounds  are  thofe  of  the  veffels  and  inter¬ 
nal  parts:  wounds  of  the  heart  are  almoft  always 
mortal :  wounds  of  the  lungs  are  fometimes  curable. 

Wounds  made  with  a  cutting  inftrument,  are  not 
fo  bad  as  thofe  with  a  fmall  fword.  Thofe  made  with 
a  blunt  weapon,  are  worfe  than  either  of  the  former. 
When  a  wound  in  the  head  is  attended  with  convul- 
fions  or  the  (taggers,  it  fhews  the  brain  is  hurt;  or,  if 
the  fkull  is  fradtured,  and  any  part  of  it  deprefled,  the 
fame  fymptoms  will  happen  ;  both  which  cafes  are 
commonly  mortal. 

Wounds  have  four  ftages:  the firjl  is  while  it  bleeds; 
the  fecond  is  while  it  is  fuppurating ;  the  third  is  while 
the  flefh  is  growing  again  ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  time 
it  takes  in  healing. 

The  firjl  ftage  is  when  the  lips  of  the  wound  are 
open,  and  get  at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  by  their 
own  proper  elafticity ;  whence  proceeds  the  haemor¬ 
rhage  and  pain.  Though  gun -(hot  wounds  feldom 
bleed.  When  the  divifion  is  fimple,  and  without  lofs 
of  fubftance,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  (lop  the 
bleeding,  eafe  the  pain,  and  bring  the  lips  of  the 
wound  together.  Thus  thefe  have  but  one  ftage. 
Wounds  with  lofs  of  fubftance  may  bleed  for  hours, 
unlefs  prevented  by  a  proper  drefting;  during  the  firft 
five  or  fix  days,  it  grows  moift  by  little  and  little, 
and  emits  a  reddifh  ferum,  which  becomes  more  plen¬ 
tiful  as  it  approaches  the  fecond  ftage.  The  approach 
pf  the  fuppuration  is-ufhered  in  by  feverilh  fymptoms, 
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which  are  proportioned  to  the  largenefs  of  the  wound. 
The  fwelling  will  go  down  in  proportion  to  the  increafe 
of  the  fuopuration,  and  ceafes  entirely  when  this  is 
quite  finifhed.  The  remains  of  the  divided  vefieis, 
and  the  ftagnating  juices,  are  the  caufe  of  the  fuppu- 
ration. 

In  the  third  ft  age  the  nutricious  juices  of  the  part, 
can  eafily  come  as  far  as  the  lips  of  the  wound,  and 
cover  the  extreme-ties  of  the  divided  vefieis,  to  repair 
the  lofs  of  fubftance.  In  th t  fourth  ftage,  when  the 
wound  is  filled  up  with  new  fiefh,  the  furface  of  the 
wound  begins  to  dry  from  the  edges,  and  form  a  pel¬ 
licle  called  a  cicatrix,  which  is  different  from  rhe  tegu¬ 
ments  of  the  reft  of  the  body. 

Nature  carries  on  the  cure  of  a  wound  in  the  manner 
juft  mentioned,  and  art  removes  all  impediments  out 
of  the  way,  by  bringing  the  lips  together  by  particu¬ 
lar  operations,  by  promoting  the  fuppuration,  by  re¬ 
moving  any  thing  that  may  prevent  the  regeneration 
of  fiefh,  and  promoting  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix, 
and  by  preventing  all  accidents  as  much  as  poflible, 
that  may  retard  any  of  the  intentions  of  nature. 

The  cure  of  a  wound  muft  be  begun  by  the  remo¬ 
val  of  all  the  ftrange  fubftances,  fuch  as  clotted  blood, 
earth,  fand,  &c.  which  would  hinder  the  clofing  of 
the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  consequently  hinder  their 
reunion.  The  lips  of  thefe  forts  of  wounds  are  to  be 
brought  together  with  the  fingers,  and  they  are  to  be 
kept  in  that  fituation,  by  fuch  methods  as  the  fituation 
of  the  wound  will  allow,  as  bandage,  agglutination, 
and  futures.  When  the  wound  is  not  deep,  and  hap¬ 
pens  on  the  limb,  a  bandage  will  ferve  to  keep  the 
lips  together,  which  muft  be  left  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  operator.  When  it  is  in  the  parts  about  the  head, 
the  dry  future  will  be  fufficient.  When  the  wound  is 
deep  in  the  mufcular  parts,  a  real  future  muft  be  made 
ufe  of. 
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The  future  is  an  operation,  which,  by  the  means  of 
a  needle  and  thread,  or  two  or  three  together,  bring 
together  the  lips  of  a  wound,  and  keep  them  together 
till  they  are  perfectly  united.  The  needle  muft  be 
crooked,  and  of  a  fize  fufficient  to  compafs  the  wound: 
with  this  you  muft  enter  the  flefh  at  a  diftance  from  the 
Jips,  almoft  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  wound,  or  the 
ftitches  will  be  apt  to  cut  through  the  flelh,  or  when 
the  lips  are  drawn  together,  there  will  be  a  hollownefs 
left  at  the  bottom,  where  matter  may  lodge  and  do  a 
great  deal  of  mifchief.  Waxed  thread  is  better  than 
filk,  becaufe  it  rots  more  eafily,  and  is  not  fo  apt  to 
cut.  One  ftjtch  in  the  middle  is  fufficient  for  a  wound 
of  two  or  three  inches  long ;  and  where  wounds  re¬ 
quire  more  ftitches,  they  may  be  at  an  inch  diftance 
from  each  other  *  Or,  if  the  wound  be  deep,  fomewhat 
farther. 

Horfes  are  fo  apt  to  burft  the  ftitches  when  they  get 
up  or  lie  down,  that  this  operation  fhould  be  omitted, 
unlefs  the  wounds  are  large  and  gaping,  or  lacerated 
and  torn.  Wounds  that  enter  the  cavity  of  the  body, 
fhould  always  be  kept  open  with  a  tent  or  doftil,  armed 
with  a  digeftive  of  turpentine,  honey,  and  the  tin&ure 
of  myrrh,  or  the  tincfture  of  myrrh  and  aloes  alone. 

The  tents  or  doflils  fhould  be  foft,  loofe,  and  very 
fhort,  when  they  are  put  in  the  wounds  of  the  flefhy 
parts,  which  is  not  convenient  to  ftitch  up  ;  for  when 
they  are  long  they  are  apt  to  breed  finuous  ulcers, 
and  foul  the  bones  and  finews  in  thofe  of  the  joints. 
Indeed  it  would  be  well  if  thefe  fort  of  things  be  al¬ 
ways  avoided,  becaufe  they  hinder  in  fome  meafure 
the  filling  up  of  the  wound  with  good  flefh,  and  more 
fo  when  they  are  crammed  in  hard ;  befides  caufing 
other  bad  accidents. 

When  a  wound  is  deep,  and  does  not  penetrate  in¬ 
ward  to  the  bones,  it  will  be  beft  to  make  a  counter 
opening,  to  prevent  an  abfcefs;  but  if  it  penetrates  ob¬ 
liquely  downward,  a  bandage  will  be  proper,  if  the 
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part  will  allow  it  to  be  ufed.  When  this  cannot  be 
done,  it  will  be  proper  to  life  an  inje&ion  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  myrrh  and  aloes.  But  if  the  abfcefs  is  already 
made,  and  has  continued  fome  time,  the  injedtion  mull 
be  of  a  fharper  nature,  fuch  as  this  which  follows  : 

Biffolve  half  an  ounce  of  Rowan  vitriol  in  a  quart  of 
•water ,  and  four  the  water  gently  off  into  a  large  bottle. 
Then  add  half  an  ounce  of  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine , 
with  the  fame  quantity  of  fharp  vinegar  ;  fhake  them  to¬ 
gether  9  and  then  add  two  ounces  of  the  Egyptian  oint¬ 
ment  :  fhaking  it  as  before. 

Four  ounces,  more  or  lefs,  of  this,  according  to  the 
capacity  or  depth  of  the  abfcefs,  fhould  be  injedled 
with  a  fyringe  that  has  a  pipe  that  will  reach  pretty 
near  the  bottom,  when  the  wound  will  not  admit  the 
body  of  the  fyringe  itfelf.  As  they  feldom  will  thofe 
that  are  large.  When  this  has  leflened  the  difcharge, 
and  brought  it  to  a  better  confiftence,  it  may  be  ufed 
once  a  day,  and  then  once  in  two  or  three  days.  The 
matter  fhould  firfb  be  fqueezed  out  from  below  or  up¬ 
wards,  when  the  fituation  of  the  abfcefs  renders  it  ne- 
ceffary. 

Contufed  wounds  of  the  joints  fhould  always  have  a 
pledgit  laid  over  them,  fpread  with  the  common- di- 
geftive,  and  bound  with  a  roller  of  broad  tape  or  lift. 
Before  which,  and  when  the  wound  is  open’d,  bathing 
it  with  fpirit  of  wine  will  be  very  proper.  When  you 
perceive  any  little  abfceffes  lie  under  the  fkin,  they 
muft  be  fnipped  with  the  fciflars  to  let  out  the  matter, 
to  prevent  its  corroding  the  ligaments. 

In  all  the  joints,  but  more  particularly  the  knee, 
great  care  muft  be  taken  to  prevent  inflammations  and 
fluxions  *,  and  when  they  are  already  begun,  thefe  fy  mp- 
toms  may  be  abated  by  the  following  fomentation. 

Take  the  tops  of  lavender ,  rofemary ,  thyme ,  fagey 
camomile  flowers ,  wormwcod,  bayberries ,  and  juniper- 
berries ,  of  each  an  ounce  •,  of  water  two  quarts  and  a 
pint :  boil  them  a  little  while ,  and  then  j train  off  the 
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decodlion  \  to  which  add  a  pint  and  a  half  of  common 
proof  fpirit. 

Some  put  two  ounces  of  pot-afhes,  and  as  much  fal- 
ammoniac,  into  a  decodtion  of  this  kind  ;  but  I  can’t 
pretend  to  fay  what  great  advantage  it  can  be  of.  This 
fomentation  is  good  in  all  bruifes  and  pundtures  of  the 
legs,  efpecially  where  the  wound  is  dry,  and  does  not 
run :  and  it  will  be  the  more  neceffary,  becaufe  thefe 
fort  of  accidents  are  often  attended  with  the  molt  vio¬ 
lent  pains.  This  liquor  mult  always  be  made  hot  at 
the  time  of  ufe,  and  a  flannel  cloth  muft  be  dipt  in  it, 
wrung  out,  and  applied  five  or  fix  times,  one  after 
another,  when  they  begin  to  cool.  This  mufi  be  re¬ 
peated  morning  and  evening,  till  the  wound  begins  to 
digefl ;  and  after  the  fir  ft  linall  appearance  of  matter 
the  danger  is  generally  over.  This  method  is  like- 
wife  exceeding  ufeful  for  the  fwelling  of  the  plate-vein 
after  bleeding,  and  to  flop  the  mortification  fome times 
brought  on  by  rowelling. 

The  cure  of  fmall  fimple  wounds  is  eafily  performed 
by  laying  on  dry  lint  firft,  and  then  tow  upon  that*, 
or  the  lint  may  be  dipt  in  friar's  balfam,  and  laid  on, 
and  then  if  there  is  any  bleeding  it  will  foon  flop  it. 
When  a  large  veffel  is  divided,  and  the  bleeding  or 
haemorrhage  is  great,  it  will  be  bed  to  apply  dices  of 
puff-ball,  or  agaric  of  the  oak,  called  touch-wood  or 
lpunk,  and  nothing  elfe  will  be  wanted  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

In  gun-fhot  wounds  the  bullet  mud  always  firft  be 
extracted  if  poffible  y  but  when  it  has  palled  quite 
through  the  limb,  it  feldom  wants  any  thing  but  the 
pouring  of  fpirit  of  wine  into  both  orifices,  and  then  a 
ihor.t  tent  armed  with  turpentine,  honey,  and  tindluVe 
of  myrrh.  Jt  ought  always  to  be  remembered,  that 
fpirituous  medicines  and  bathing  with  them,  always 
agree  bed  with  thefe  forts  of  wounds.  Profufe  bleed¬ 
ings,  if  the  veflels  can  be  come  at,  may  be  dopped  as 
above.  If  not,  inject  the  royal  ti nature,  to  be  had  at 
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the  chemifts  in  London,  with  a  fyringe  that  has  a  pipe 
of  fufficient  length.  Both  orifices  muft  be  kept  open, 
till  the  wound  is  filled  up  with  found  flefh.  When 
there  are  any  fplinters  of  the  bone,  or  it  is  become 
foul,  the  wound  muft  be  enlarged  with  a  fpunge  tent, 
or  an  inftrument.  But  then  theie  cafes  are  always  dan¬ 
gerous. 

When  there  is  a  fymptomatic  fever,  it  muft  be  cured 
with  bleeding,  laxative  clyfters,  fcalded  bran  and  wa¬ 
ter  gruel. 

Burns  of  gun-powder  may  be  cured  by  binding 
common  fait  thick  on  the  part,  and  letting  it  continue 
lor  twelve  hours ;  this  will  either  prevent  a  blifter,  or 
difpofe  it  to  heal  foon.  And  fo  will  bathing  it  with 
rectified  fpirits  of  wine  for  an  hour  or  longer,  and  af¬ 
terwards  once  a  day.  If  the  burn  is  very  great,  make 
a  poultice  with  fait,  foap,  and  fpirjt  of  wine,  and  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  parts.  When  it  is  attended  with  a  greatfwel- 
ling,  lay  on  a  poultice  made  with  milk  and  elder-flow¬ 
ers.  When  there  is  proud  flefh,  mix  two  drams  of 
red  precipitate  with  an  ounce  of  yellow  bafilicon  tp 
, bring  it  down. 


Of  Ulcers. 


AN  ulcer  is  a  folution  of  continuity  in  a  foft  part  * 
for  when  it  aflhfh  the  hard  parts,  that  is  the 
bones,  it  is  called  a  caries.  It  may  arife  from  an  in¬ 
ternal  as  well  as  external  caufe,  and  generally  fucceeds 
an  abfcefs. 

With  regard  to  their  dimenflons  they  are  diftin- 
gtiifhed  into  great  and  little,  deep  or  fuperficial.  With 
refpeft  to  the  place,  if  they  are  deep,  they  are  called 
cavernous  ^  when  they  are  attended  with  a  carnous  ex- 
crefcence,  they  are  termed  ulcers  with  an  hyperfarcofts . 
When  they  are  furrpunded  with  hardnefs  and  callofities. 
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they  $re  called  callous  ulcers;  when  the  ulcer  is  inve¬ 
terate,  finuous,  and  callous,  it  is  termed  a  fiftula.  They 
are  alfo  called  varicous  when  attended  with  varices  of 
the  veins. 

When  they  are  joined  to  any  other  diforder,  they 
have  their  name  from  thence ;  thus  they  may  be  laid 
to  be  inflamed  ulcers ;  painful,  tumified,  or  ulcers  with 
a  caries.  With  regard  to  the  matter  that  flows  from 
them,  they  may  be  fanious,  fordid,  virulent,  or  ver¬ 
minous.  The  fanious  ulcers  abound  with  a  ferofity  or 
ichor .  Sordid  ulcers  fend  forth  a  thick  fanies  of  diffe¬ 
rent  colours,  as  black,  livid,  alh-coloured,  and  the 
like.  A  virulent  ulcer  is  full  of  a  limpid  corrofive 
matter.  The  verminous  ulcers  produce  animalcules, 
or  fmall  worms. 

The  caufes  from  whence  they  proceed,  give  a  dif¬ 
ferent  denomination  to  ulcers.  Thofe  that  fucceed 
wounds  and  open  abfcefles,  and  whofe  caufe  is  only 
local,  are  faidto  be  well-conditioned  or  benign.  When 
they  proceed  originally  from  any  diforder  of  the  blood, 
they  are  called  malignant.  Cancerous  ulcers  are  of  the 
very  word  kind. 

The  caufes  of  ulcers  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  in¬ 
ternal,  the  other  external.  The  internal  proceed  from 
a  depravation  of  the  nutricious  juices,  or  they  are  hin¬ 
dered  from  flowing*  to  the  extremities  of  the  veflfels, 
and  without  thefe  the  ulcers  can  never  be  incarned  and 
cicatrifed.  Remedies  defigned  only  to  confume  fun¬ 
gous  excrefcences  continued  long  on  wounds,  or  after 
the  opening  of  an  abfeefs ;  dreffmgs  performed  with 
an  improper  apparatus ,  fuch  as  tents,  doflils,  pled- 
gits,  canuke,  &c.  and  other  things,  improperly  ap¬ 
plied,  may  be  the  external  caufes  of  ulcers. 

Ulcers  attending  particular  diftempers  already  men¬ 
tioned,  I  (hall  now  pafs  by;  varicous  ulcers  are  known 
by  the  varicous  dilatations  of  the  veins  round  about 
them.  A  fanious  ulcer  may  be  diftinguifhed  from 
others,  by  a  large  quantity  of  fanious  matter  which 
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colours  the  comprefies  black.  A  fiftulous  ulcer  is  ge¬ 
nerally  ftraiter  at  the  entrance  than  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  Tides  are  hard  and  callous*,  verminous  and  fungous 
ulcers  are  evident  to  the  fight.  A  cancerous  ulcer  has 
hard  elevated  reverted  edges,  and  is  Toon  filled  up  with 
fungous  fanious  flefh,  and  a  funking  corrofive  ichor 
proceeds  therefrom,  which  eats  by  degrees  into  the 
flefh,  and  forms  finuofities  on  every  fide.  The  veins 
of  the  tumour  are  dilated  and  varicous,  and  the  ulcer 
itfelf  has  a  very  difagreeable  afped. 

The  prognoftic  figns  of  ulcers  are  taken  from  their 
caufes,  and  the  parts  in  which  they  are  feated  ;  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  determine  the  caufe  of  an  ulcer, 
the  more  dangerous  it  is :  Ample  fuperficial  ulcers  are 
attended  with  little  or  no  danger,  unlefs  the  blood  is 
greatly  vitiated.  But  when  the  edge  rifes  above  the 
furface,  and  grows  callous,  they  are  not  Toon  levelled, 
in  fuGh  a  manner  as  to  be  fit  for  cicatrization.  An  ul¬ 
cer  with  a  caries  of  the  bone  is  much  more  difficult  to 
manage  than  a  Ample  ulcer  *,  and  this  is  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  place  where  the  ulcer  is  feated,  and 
to  the  good  or  bad  ftate  of  the  blood ;  as  well  as  the 
caufes  from  whence  it  proceeds.  Cavernous  ulcers  are 
not  fo  dangerous  as  finuous  ulcers,  efpecially  when  the 
finuofities  terminate  near  a  joint.  Fiflulous  ulcers  are 
Bill  more  dangerous,  becaufe  they  are  often  feated  near 
the  joints  and  other  dangerous  place?,  which  render 
horfes  of  little  ufe  when  the  cure  is  compleated.  Ma¬ 
lignant  or  putrid  ulcers  are  always  dangerous,  becaufe 
they  are  a  fign  of  a  vitiated  blood ;  and  when  they 
have  a  carrion  fmell,  with  a  large  difcharge  of  {link¬ 
ing  ill-coloured  matter,  they  generally  end  in  a  mor¬ 
tification.  Cancerous  ulcers  are  the  worfl  of  all,  only 
they  do  not  terminate  fo  fuddenly,  but  will  fuffer  a 
horfe  to  languifh  a  confiderable  time  before  they  kill. 
Varicous  ulcers,  which  are  feated  among  the  blood- 
vefiels,  are  fpungy,  and  hard  to  digeft,  being  full  of  a 
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Woody  ichor.  Thefe  are  very  difficult  to  cure.  But  a 
fimple  varieous  ulcer  may  be  cured  with  great  facility. 

The  cure  of  ulcers  in  general  need  not  be  largely 
infilled  on,  becaufe,  befides  thofe  already  treated  of, 
the  poll-evil*  fillula  on  the  withers,  the  glanders,  and 
quittors  will  be  mentioned  in  diftindt  fedions. 

A  fimple  ulcer  needs  only  be  brought  to  the  Bate 
of  a  clean  wound,  and  then  it  may  be  treated  as  fuch, 
by  incarning  and  cicatrizing  applications.  In  order  to 
perform  this,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  lay  the  ulcer  open 
if  there  be  occafion,  that  its  whole  furface  may  be 
cleanfed  and  deterged.  This  may  be  done  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  and  with  yellow  bafilicon,  and 
red  precipitate.  Alfo  with  two  ounces  of  turpentine 
and  honey,  mixt  with  a  dram  of  verdigreafe.  When 
the  ulcer  is  deterged,  it  may  be  incarned  with  lint  a- 
lone,  provided  the  matter  is  laudable  *,  if  otherwife,  a 
vulnerary  ballam  may  be  fpread  on  lint,  and  applied. 
But  no  tents  mull  be  ufed,  becaufe  they  retard  the 
cure,  by  preventing  or  deilroying  the  fprouting  gra¬ 
nulations  of  the  good  fleffi,  or  produce  callofities. 
Deep  ulcers  ffiould  be  kept  open  by  filling  them  with 
lint ;  left  rhe  lips  ffiould  clofe  too  foon,  and  prevent 
the  dreffirigs  from  reaching  the  bottom.  When  the  ca¬ 
vity  is  filled  up  with  good  fleffi,  it  will  be  beft  to  cica¬ 
trize  with  dry  lint  or  friars  balfam.  If  there  ffiould  be 
any  inequalities,  they  ffiould  be  taken  down  with  blue 
vitriol,  powder  of  myrrh,  burnt  allum,  red  precipi¬ 
tate,  &c. 

When  proud  fleffi  is  to  be  confumed,  four  ounces 
of  yellow  bafilicon,  to  half  an  ounce  of  red  precipitate, 
is  a  good  proportion  ;  but  it  may  be  made  ftronger  or 
weaker  juft  as  you  pleafe. 

Fiftulous  ulcers,  befides  being  Confiderably  deep,  have 
generally  a  callofity,  which  muft  be  removed  before 
they  can  be  cured.  This  muft  be  performed  with  a 
knife  or  efcharotics.  The  beft  of  this  laft  kind,  tho* 
known  to  few,  if  any,  is  verdigreafe  ground  with  gum 
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water,  and  made  up  into  a  tent,  that  may  fill  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  fiftula,  and  in  three  or  four  days  time  you 
may  take  it  out,  and  it  will  bring  out  the  callus  along 
with  it,  and  a  laudable  matter  will  be  left  behind.  But 
in  order  to  perform  this,  the  orifice  muft  be  firft  in- 
larged  with  a  fponge  tent.  Or,  if  you  choofe,  and  it 
is  pra<5licable,  lay  open  the  fiftula  to  the  bottom  with  a 
knife  \  then  make  a  mixture  with  equal  parts  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  myrrh,  the  yolk  of  eggs,  and  Egyptian  oint¬ 
ment,  and  incorporate  them  well  together.  By  re¬ 
peating  this  dreffmg  at  due  intervals,  the  bottom  will 
be  deterged,  and  then  the  parts  muft  be  brought  to¬ 
gether,  and  united  by  compreflion  gradually  from  the 
bottom  upwards. 

In  ulcers  attended  with  a  caries  of  the  bone,  the  o- 
pening  muft  be  enlarged,  and  an  exfoliation  muft  be 
procured,  by  applying  a  brufh  pencil  dipt  in  a  folu- 
tion  of  quickfilver  in  aqua  fortis .  Or  the  lamella,  or 
outward  part  of  the  bone,  may  be  perforated  with  a 
triangular  terrebra ,  fo  as  to  make  many  fmall  holes, 
which  muft  be  dreft  with  dry  lint  or  balfam,  by  which 
means  the  repulluating  veffels  of  the  found  part  of  the 
bone  will  grow  up  thro’  the  holes-,  throw  off  the  dead 
fcale,  and  renew  the  periofteum.  This  is  better  than 
the  rafpatory,  or  the  cautery.  If  the  caries  reach  the 
marrow,  it  muft  be  perforated  with  a  trepan  5  if  the  ca¬ 
ries  is  on  the  fpungy  head  of  the  bone  in  the  joint, 
it  is  incurable  with  regard  to  the  horfe,  for  then  the 
limb  muft  be  cut  off.  - 

Putrid  ulcers  are  always  accompanied  with  a  caco- 
hymy  of  the  fluids,  and  therefore  proper  internals 
muft  be  given  at  the  time  of  the  cure,  to  deftroy  the 
malignity  of  the  humours :  fuch  as  an  equal  quantity 
in  weight  of  cinnabar  of  antimony  and  gum  guaia- 
cum ;  an  ounce  of  which  muft  be  given  every  day. 
If  old  ulcers  are  dried  up,  they  will  either  break  out 
in  another  place,  or  the  matter  of  them  will  fall  upon 
fome  noble  part,  which  may  prove  fatal  \  therefore 
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there  fhould  always  be  a  rowel  to  drain  the  matter  off 
that  outlet,  otherwise  it  is  bed  to  let  it  alone.  Befides 
thefe  things,  the  horfe  fhould  have  gentle  laxative 
purges  between  whiles,  with  warm  water  gruel,  and 
feeds  of  fcalded  bran. 

When  the  callous  lip  of  the  ulcers  are  very  obdinate, 
three  ounces  of  quickfilver  fhould  be  killed  with  a  fuf- 
fkient  quantity  of  balfam  of  fulphur,  and  then  mixt 
with  half  a  pound  of  gum  ammoniac  or  diachylon; 
a  plaider  made  with  this  fhould  be  laid  on  the  ulcer, 
and  renewed  morning  and  night.  The  ammoniac  is 
bed,  becaufe  it  is  more  emollient.  Then  make  inci- 
fions  in  the  callus,  fo  as  to  penetrate  through  their 
whole  thicknefs  ;  then  employ  more  of  the  fame 
plaider,  laying  it  on  the  naked  incifed  lips.  The 
icarifications  are  to  be  repeated  every  third  or  fourth  day 
till  they  are  quite  dedroyed,  not  forgetting  the  mer¬ 
curial  plaider. 

Varicous  ulcers  mud  be  amended  with  an  adringent 
decodion  of  oak  bark,  pomegranate  rind,  of  each 
an  ounce ;  roch  alluni  and  white  vitriol  of  each  half 
an  ounce;  boiled  in  three  pints  of  vinegar  to  a  quart; 
the  ulcers  mud  be  fomented  with  this  twice  a  day. 
This  will  thicken  the  difcharge,  and  at  length  dry  it 
up.  Afterwards  lay  on  the  drengthening  plaider  of 
the  fhops,  to  contrad  the  coats  of  the  veins  that  fed 
the  ulcer. 

Cancerous  ulcers  fometimes  attend  the  farcy  and  the 
glanders ;  and  fometimes  there  are  cancerous  warts, 
which  degenerate  into  true  cancers.  Sometimes  rowels 
likewife  put  in  near  the  glandulous  parts,  will  turn 
to  the  fame  kind  of  ulcers ;  then  they  leave  a  knotty 
uneven  fwelling,  with  a  dinking  ichor,  which  increaf- 
ing  will  turn  to  a  true  cancer  and  kill  the  horfe.  Thefe 
forts  of  ulcers  are  only  to  be  cured  by  extirpation,  and 
then  there  is  no  warranting  the  fuccefs,  and  therefore 
the  lefs  there  is  laid  about  them  the  better;  that  none 
may  be  tempted  to  throw  away  their  money  for  an 
operation  that  may  only  haden  the  death  of  the  horfe. 

Y  Of 
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Of  the.  Glanders. 


THE  glanders  are  known  by  a  running  of  mat¬ 
ter  from  the  noftril,  which  is  either  yellow,  or 
greenifh,  or  tinged  with  blood.  When  the  difeafe  is 
of  a  long  handing ;  the  matter  turns  blackifh,  and 
becomes  very  {linking.  It  is  always  attended  with  a 
fwelling  of  the  glands,  or  kernels  under  the  jaws. 

La  Fojfe ,  by  examining  the  carcafes  of  horfes,  and 
making  a  diligent  ferutity  into  the  feat  of  the  difeafe, 
has  found  it  to  be  local,  and  placed  in  the  pituitary 
membrane,  which  lines  the  partition  along  the  infide 
of  the  nofe ;  the  cavities  of  the  cheek-bone  on  each 
fide  of  the  nofe  ;  and  the  frontal  cavities  above  the 
orbits  of  the  eyes,  while  every  other  part  of  the  body 
may  be  free  from  any  diforder. 

There  the  glanders  are  properly  an  inflammation  of 
the  pituitary  membrane,  and  may  be  diftinguifhed 
into  three  different  periods,  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  the  end.  The  firft  is  called  the  incipient  glanders-, 
the  fecond  the  confirmed  glanders  \  and  the  third  the 
inveterate  glanders.  The  three  principal  fymptoms  are 
the  inflammation  of  the  pituitary  membrane  *  the 
fwelling  of  the  glands  under  the  jaws,  and  the  run¬ 
ning,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  glanders.  The 
inflammation  caufes  the  fwelling  of  the  glands;  and 
the  ulceration  of  the  glands  caufes  the  running  of  the 
noftril  on  the  difeafed  fide. 

La  Fojfe,  in  order  to  be  certain  that  he  had  found  out 
the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  injected  a  certain  liquor  into  one 
of  the  noftrils  of  a  found  horfe,  which  inflamed  the 
pituitary  membrane ;  this  was  attended  with  a  fwelling 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  on  the  fame  fide ;  this  inflam¬ 
mation  produced  ulcers,  which  caufed  a  running  of 
the  noftril  as  in  the  glanders.  An  injedlion  into  the 
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other  noflril  of  the  fame  kind,  produced  the  like 
fymptoms  on  both  fides. 

He  affirms  that  thefe  lymphatic  glands  do  not  empty 
themfelves  into  the  mouth  as  in  men,  but  into  the 
noflrils ;  and  the  matter  of  the  fimple  glanders  is  not 
{linking,  as  is  commonly  aflferted,  unlefs  fome  other 
diflemper,  as  the  flrangles,  or  the  farcy,  has  affe&ed 
the  horfe  at  the  fame  time. 

This  is  an  infectious  difeafe,  and  horfes  often  catch 
it  from  one  another :  befides,  any  thing  that  inflames 
that  membrane  will  bring  on  the  glanders.  Thus  if 
a  horfe  after  fwimming  is  left  in  the  cold,  or  if  his  nofe 
is  expofed  to  the  wind,  in  two  hours  time  the  glands 
under  the  jaws  will  be  fvvelled,  and  the  noflrils  filled 
with  a  vifcid  matter. 

Therefore  to  prevent  thefe  difeafes  from  fudden  cold, 
the  horfes  after  being  heated  ffiould  be  led  about  in  the 
hand  that  they  may  cool  gradually  *,  their  nofes  fhould 
be  covered  to  hinder  the  fudden  ingrefs  of  the  cold 
air,  and  their  tails  fhould  be  turned  towards  the  wind. 
When  the  glands  of  horfes  have  been  affeCted  for  fome 
time,  though  there  is  no  cough,  and  he  is  poflefled  of 
every  other  fign  of  health,  yet  he  may  properly  be 
faid  to  have  the  glanders.  In  this  cafe  emollient  de- 
co&ions  mud  be  thrown  up  the  noflrils,  fo  as  to  reach 
the  frontal  finuflfes  or  cavities,  and  to  repeat  it  three 
times  a  day  for  a  week.  If  the  running  continues  af¬ 
ter  this  hath  been  performed,  it  will  then  be  neceflary 
to  ufe  fumigations,  which  are  the  fmoke  of  medicines 
thrown  upon  a  red  hot  iron. 

For  this  purpofe  La  Fojfe  has  made  ufe  of  a  kind  of 
box  with  a  tube  fixed  thereto,  which  may  be  conveyed 
up  the  noflril  of  a  horfe,  and  will  convey  the  vapour 
to  the  intended  part. 

The  glanders  in  horfes  has  a  very  great  refemblance 
to  the  ozsena  in  men,  though  in  thefe  the  caufe  is  ge¬ 
nerally  more  virulent  as  proceeding  from  the  French 
difeafe :  at  flrfl  the  ulceration  affeCls  the  internal  mem- 
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brane  of  the  noftrils,  and  then  it  extends  itfelf  by  de¬ 
grees  into  the  finuftes  of  the  fkull  and  cheek  bones, 
producing  an  incurable  caries.  When  this  happens  in 
the  cavity  of  the  upper  jaw  over  the  grinding  teeth,  it  is 
called  ozana  in  antro. 

I  mention  this  difeafe  in  men,  to  fhow  what  medi¬ 
cines  are  moft  likely  to  fucceed  in  the  glanders  in 
horfes,  becaufe  fimilar  diforders  require  a  fimiiar  treat- 
ment;  efpecially  as  LaFoffe  has  been  quite  filent  about 
it.  Therefore  inwardly  a  horfe  fhould  have  plenty  of 
the  decodion  of  guaiacum  wood,  with  now  and  then 
two  drams  of  mercurius  dutch ,  made  into  a  ball  with 
any  conferve  and  liqeorice  powder.  For  an  injedion* 
mix  three  grains  with  green  precipitate,  with  half  a  pint 
of  fpring  water.  The  fumigation  may  be  made  with 
cinnabar  thrown  upon  a  red  hot  iron,  and  conveyed 
into  the  noftrils  with  a  pipe  after  La  Fojfe's  method* 
though  it  had  been  pradifed  upon  men  long  ago.  The 
cinnabar  upon  the  hot  iron  rnuft  be  ftirred  now  and 
then  with  the  end  of  a  pipe  to  make  it  all  evaporate. 

But  we  may  obferve  that  all  liquids  that  are  ufeful 
to  deterge  ulcers  will  be  proper  for  injedion  in  this 
cafe,  while  the  difeafe  is  recent.  But  the  beft  injedion 
that  I  know  of  to  abate  the  corrofive  fharpnefs  of  the 
ulcerating  humour,  is  that  which  follows. 

T eke  quickfilver  and  half  am  of  capivi ,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  :  and  when  they  have  been  rubbed  together  fo  long 
that  the  quickfilver  entirely  difappears  *,  then  add  the  yolk 
of  an  egg ,  which  being  intimately  mixed  with  the  balfamy 
add  by  degrees  half  a  pint  of  fpring  water. 

Sometimes  lime  water  with  mercurius  dulcis  may 
alfo  ferve  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

Gibfony  though  he  was  miftaken  in  thinking  this 
difeafe  was  caufed  by  a  fcrofulous  difpofition  of  the 
glands  has  (aid  enough  to  fhew  the  true  feat  of  the 
difeafe,  and  its  catching  nature,  fhews  that  there  is 
fomcthing  more  in  it  than  can  be  attributed  to  difor¬ 
ders  from  colds  j  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  of  fo  in¬ 
nocent 
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nocent  a  nature  even  at  fir  ft  as  La  Fojfe  would  have  us 
believe.  Gibfon  has  obferved  from  diffedtions  that  the 
giands  on  the  infide  that  in  their  natural  ftate  are  ex¬ 
ceeding  fmall,  and  covered  with  a  fine  delicate  mem¬ 
brane,  are  all  greatly  enlarged ;  infomuch  that  the 
paftage  of  the  upper  part  of  the  nofe  was  choaked  up 
as  if  it  had  been  with  a  piece  of  fpunge.  That  the 
Septum,  Naji ,  and  all  the  bones  and  cartilages  were 
turned  carious  and  fpungy ;  in  which  it  refembles  ex* 
adtly  a  confirmed  ozasna  in  men. 

In  forne  cafes  the  injection  will  not  go  high  enough 
to  reach  the  caufe  of  the  diforder,  and  then  the  bed 
way  will  be  to  take  out  a  bit  of  the  bone  with  a  tre¬ 
pan  *,  after  which  the  cure  may  be  compleated  by  in¬ 
jections  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  cz^e'na  in  antro , 
which  may  be  with  tindture  of  myrrh  mixt  with  honey 
of  rofes.  But  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  perforation 
does  not  grow  up  till  the  cure  is  completed.  Like- 
wife  any  of  the  former  injections  may  be  ufed  when 
judged  to  be  neceffary.  This  is  the  only  method  of 
cure  when  the  glanders  are  inveterate. 

All  runnings  at  the  nofe  are  not  the  glanders,  though 
often  fo  called.  One  may  proceed  from  an  ulceration 
of  the  lungs,  and  then  it  may  be  called  the  pulmonary 
glanders ,  and  then  it  is  a  whitifh  liquor  coming  away 
in  lumps  or  grumes.  The  fecond  fort  may  be  called 
the  wafting  glanders ,  and  it  feizes  horfes  at  the  end  of 
difeafes  caufed  by  hard  labour,  and  affedts  the  lungs. 
Then  there  comes  away  a  whitifh  humour  tinged  with 
yellow;  he  eats  and  drinks  pretty  well,  but  continues 
to  lofe  his  fiefh. 

The  Strangle  Glanders  throws  humours  upon  the 
lungs,  which  nature  is  not  able  to  difeharge,  and  forms 
abfeefies •,  thefe  humours  are  carried  out  through  the 
noftrils,  and  by  coughing  through  the  mouth.  The 
Farcy  Glanders ,  which  affedts  both  the  lungs  and  the 
pituitary  membrane  with  a  corrofive  humour,  is  ftill 
worfe  than  any  of  the  former.  The  three  firft  are  not 
infedtious,  but  this  laft  is. 
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A  fifth  fort  is  a  difcharge  which  arifes  from  fudden 
cooling,  after  being  over-heated, x  and  may  turn  to  the 
true  glanders  as  La  Foffe  obferves.  The  laft  kind  that 
he  mentions  is  the  difcharge  occafioned  by  the  Wran¬ 
gles  -,  for  though  this  difeafe  commonly  goes  off  by  an 
abfcefs  which  breaks-,  yet  fometimes  it  is  difcharged 
by  the  noftrils,  with  a  fhort  cough  and  a  flight  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  jaws.  Though  fometimes  the  noftrils 
will  run  without  any  fwelling  at  all.  But  in  the  cure 
of  all  thefe  different  glanders,  which  are  falfely  fo  cal¬ 
led,  except  the  farcy  glanders,  regard  muff  be  had  to 
the  principal  difeafe  in  the  cure  j  of  which  we  have 
already  treated. 

i  ~  ->»  •  '  /.  • 


Of  the  Poll-Evil. 


TH  E  poll  evil  is  an  abfcefs  near  the  poll  of  the 
horfe,  formed  in  the  finuffes,  noil-bone,  and 
uppermoft  vertelr<e  of  the  neck.  It  is  known  by 
the  fwelling  of  the  poll,  which  is  fometimes  fo  large 
that  it  reaches  down  towards  the  vives,  and  when  it 
breaks  fpontaneoufly,  or  is  opened,  it  difeharges 
great  quantities  of  (limy  matter,  not  unlike  dirty 
fize. 

It  generally  proceeds  from  blows  or  flrains,  or  hurts 
in  drawing-,  or  from  a  critical  tranflation  of  matter  in 
a  fever.  When  the  poll  fwells  from  a  blow  or  bruife, 
it  may  be  eafily  cured  by  faftening  an  ear-band  to  the 
collar,  to  prevent  its  preffing  on  the  part,  and  bath¬ 
ing  it  two  or  three  times  a  day  wi  h  warm  vinegar, 
and  if  there  is  an  oozing  through  the  fkin  it  muff  be 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fpirit  of  wine.  In 
this  date  the  abfcefs  may  be  prevented  by  this  means. 
But  when  there  is  a  heat  in  the  part  with  inflamma¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  and  then  apply  a  poul¬ 
tice  with  white  bread  and  milk,  or  the  following, 

Take 
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Take  of  the  crumb  of  white  bread  eight  ounces  \  of 
white  hard  foap  an  ounce  *,  of  milk  a  Jufficient  quantity  ; 
boil  them  together  a  little ,  and  then  the  mixture  will  be 
ft  for  ufe. 

This  muft  he  repeated  once  or  twice  a  day  till  the 
itching  is  gone,  and  the  fwelling  abated.  This  me¬ 
thod,  with  laxative  phyfic,  may  prevent  an  abfcefs  ; 
but  when  it  is  formed,  bleeding  and  purging  are  un- 
neceffary,  and  it  muft  be  brought  to  a  head  with  a 
poultice  made  with  rye  flour  and  oatmeal,  made  pretty 
thick  with  ftrong  ale  or  beer,  and  then  brought  to  a 
proper  confidence  with  ointment  of  marfh-mallows. 
It  wilfbe  beft  to  let  it  break  of  itfelf,  and  then  the 
matter  muft  be  fqueezed  out  gently  once  or  twice,  af¬ 
ter  which  it  may  be  laid  open,  keeping  as  much  as 
poffible  according  to  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the 
mufc  es,  without  cutting  the  tendinous  ligament  if  it 
can  be  avoided  ;  I  mean  that  ligament  that  runs  along 
the  neck  under  the  mane.  And  therefore,  if  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  gathered  on  both  Tides,  the  beft  way  will  be  to 
open  it  on  both  Tides. 

This  done,  a  leaden  probe  muft  be  introduced  as 
gently  as  poffible,  and  by  that  means  the  orifice  muft 
be  made  To  wide  as  to  introduce  the  finger  -,  or  it  may 
be  better  done  with  a  fhort  Tpunge  tent,  and  a  bit  oT 
dry  fpunge  will  do  well  enough  for  this  ufe  without 
any  preparation.  If  the  matter  is  white,  and  of  a 
good  confidence,  it  may  be  heated  with  turpentine, 
honey,  and  the  tindture  of  myrrh.  When  proud 
flefh  arifes  you  may  ftrew  a  litttle  ground  red  preci¬ 
pitate  thereon. 

But  if  the  matter  is  of  a  bad  colour  and  confidence 
like  melted  glew,  there  will  be  need  of  a  Tecond  inci- 
Tion  but  not  too  deep,  and  the  wound  fhould  be  widen¬ 
ed  with  the  finger.  Then  it  fhould  be  Tearched  with 
a  leaden  probe  to  Tee  whether  there  are  any  drains,  and 
to  Tee  how  far  they  reach.  If  they  go  but  a  little  way* 
the  common  dreflings  with  a  little  addition  will  dog* 
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but  if  they  go  deep  between  the  interfaces  of  the 
mufcles,  they  mud  be  laid  open  with  a  knife,  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  avoid  the  tendons. 

In  thefe  diforders,  tindtures  are  always  preferable  to 
greafy  ointments,  fuch  as  the  tindture  of  myrrh  and 
aloes,  friar’s  balfam,  &c.  Gtbfon  directs  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture : 

Take  rectified  fpirits  of  wine  and  white  wine  vinegar , 
of  each  ha  f  a  pint ,  of  white  vitriol  dijfolved  in  fpring 
water  half  an  ounce ;  of  tinfture  of  myrrh  four  ounces : 
mix  them  together  and  Jhake  the  bottle  every  time  it  is 
ufed. 

Heat  a  little  of  this  in  a  ladle,  and  then  foak  tow 
in  it  to  wafh  the  wound  with  ;  after  which  fill  it  up 
with  tow  moiftened  with  the  fame ;  but  it  muft  lie 
very  loofe,  left  it  fhould  hinder  the  growth  of  good 
flefh.  Sometimes  bathing  it  with  this  liquor  alone 
will  do,  if  you  fill  it  with  dry  lint,  and  cover  it  with 
tow  to  keep  it  from  the  air.  In  fome  cafes  once  or 
twice  a  day  may  be  ncceflary  till  the  running  decreafes 
and  the  fore  feems  to  grow  better.  Then  the  fore 
fhould  be  bathed  with  fpirit  of  wine  alone,  and  it 
fhould  be  covered  with  tow  dipt  in  vinegar  and  whites 
of  eggs  beat  together,  which  will  ferve  inftead  of  a 
bandage.  This  fhould  be  covered  with  a  piece  of 
woollen  cloth,  with  two  loops  of  lift  round  his  ears, 
and  it  may  be  tied  underneath  by  the  means  of  tape 
faftened  thereto. 

When  the  ulcer  is  very  foul  it  may  be  cleanfed  with 
phagadenic  water,  made  with  two  drams  of  corrofive 
fublimate,  and  a  pint  of  lime  water;  and  then  it  muft 
be  filled  with  loofe  doftils  of  tow  dipt  in  Egyptian 
ointment  and  oil  of  turpentine  made  hot. 

But  the  fhorteft  way  of  curing  this  difeafe  is  by 
fcalding  with  the  following  mixture  : 

T ake  corrofive  fublimate ,  verdigreafe  in  fine  powder , 
and  Roman  vitriol  in  powder-,  of  each  two  drams  \  green 
tapper  as  half  an  ounce ;  of  Egyptian  ointment  two  oun- 
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ces ;  oil  of  turpentine  and  train  oil ,  of  each  eight  ounces-, 
of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  four  ounces  \  mix  thefe  together 
in  a  bottle  for  life . 

Some  make  it  milder  by  ufing  red  precipitate inftead 
of  corrofive  fublimate,  and  white  vitriol  inftead  of 
Roman  vitriol;  others  ule  linfeed  oil  inftead  of  train 
oil;  forne  again  mix  half  an  ounce  of  verdigreafe,  half 
a  pint  of  train  oil,  oil  of  turpentine  four  ounces,  and 
oil  of  vitriol  two  ounces. 

The  ulcer  mull  be  firft  cleanfed  with  a  Ipunge 
fqueezed  out  of  vinegar ;  then  put  forne  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  into  a  ladle  with  a  fpout;  and  when  it  is  made 
fcalding  hot,  it  muff  be  poured  into  the  abfcefs,  and 
the  lips  mult  be  clofed  together  with  a  flitch  or  two, 
according  to  the  fize.  This  mult  remain  feveral  days 
and  if  good  matter  appears  it  will  foon  be  cured,  with 
bathing  it  with  fpirit  of  wine.  If  the  matter  is  bad 
and  in  plenty,  it  mult  be  fcalded  a  fecond  time,  or 
oftner  if  necefifary.  This  method  is  molt  proper  when 
this  difeafe  proceeds  from  a  fever  or  a  forfeit. 


Of  a  Fistula  in  the  Withers. 


THIS  diforder  generally  begins  on  the  top  of  the 
withers,  and  is  fmall  at  firft,  but  it  foon  in- 
creafes  and  fpreads  on  both  fides,  often  reaching  down 
to  the  fhoulders  and  forwards  towards  the  neck,  which 
impoitumates  and  turns  finous  unlefs  taken  in  time. 
Sometimes  it  is  confined  to  one  fide  only,  though  the 
other  may  be  a  little  fwelled.  It  may  proceed  from 
bruifes  of  the  faddle,  or  the  poll  evil  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  in  fevers.  When  it  is  caufed  by  a  bruife  it  is 
not  dangerous,  and  may  be  repelled  with  fafety. 
When  it  breaks  on  one  fide  only,  and  the  fwelling  on 
the  other  fubfides,  it  may  be  cured  in  the  fame  manner 
as  any  other  abfcefs.  If  in  both  fides  between  the 
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fpines,  the  cure  will  be  difficult.  That  between  the 
finuffies  of  the  lowermoft  rack-bones  is  of  a  very  bad 
kind,  and  if  cured  capfes  a  deformity.  When  there 
are  feveral  finufles  that  communicate  with  each  other, 
the  cure  is  generally  impracticable. 

When  the  fwe'Jing  is  caufed  by  the  faddle  or  a 
blow,  bathe  it  with  hot  vinegar,  if  that  fails,  mix 
half  an  ounce  of  white  vi  riol  with  a  quart  of  vinegar : 
but  the  vitriol  mult:  be  Hrfb  diffolved  in  water.  This 
will  reduce  fmall  fwellings  in  a  fhort  time.  When  the 
fwelling  is  hot,  or  when  little  hot  watery  pimples 
arife,  there  is  an  ulcerous  difpofirion,  which  may  be 
prevented  wirh  the  following  mixture : 

Boil  two  ounces  of  fal  ammoniac ,  or  a  handful  of  wood 
afhes ,  in  a  quart  of  water :  then  'pour  off  the  clear ,  and 
mix  it  with  half  a  pint  of  fpirit  of  wine. 

Bathe  the  eruption  with  this  firft,  and  then  anoint 
it  with  linfeed  oil  to  foften  the  Hein.  Aqua  fortis  may 
be  applied  once  in  two  days,  but  then  it  burns  off  the 
hair  and  makes  the  fwelling  turn  to  a  quaggy  ichor, 
which  will  caff  off  floughs  and  abate  the  fwelling, 
leaving  a  fear  with  a  little  baldnefs.  Oil  of  vitriol 
will  do  the  fame  •,  or  white  vitriol  mixt  with  vinegar 
and  fpirits  of  wine. 

When  this  tumour  is  the  confequence  of  a  fever  it 
mull  never  be  repelled,  but  ripened  with  ointment  of 
marfh  Mallows  mixt  with  a  little  oil  of  turpentine  ;  or 
a  poultice  made  with  a  pint  of  rye  flour,  fix  ounces  of 
hog’s  lard,  four  ounces  of  ointment  of  marfhmaliows, 
and  four  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine,  mixed  and  warm¬ 
ed  in  a  pipkin.  The  fwelling  mud  be  always  covered 
with  a  cloth  under  his  body-cloth  till  it  breaks. 

The  abfeefs  fhould  break  of  itfelf,  or  at  leaft  be  very 
ripe  before  it  is  opened,  which  may  be  known  by  its 
foftnefs.  It  may  be  opened  with  a  hot  iron,  fmall  at 
the  point,  but  neither  round  nor  fharp.  Empty  the 
abfeefs  and  put  in  a  leaden  probe  to  difeover  which 
way  it  turns,  that  you  may  open  .it  flill  farther.  This 
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opening  (hould  be  made  downward  from  the  orifice  a 
little  flanting,  as  far  as  the  hollownefs  reaches,  which 
is  bed  done  by  a  half  round  firing  iron  made  hot. 
This  may  prevent  a  fiflula.  When  there  is  an  abfcefs 
on  the  other  fide,  it  may  be  opened  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  and  when  there  is  a  communication  between  both, 
it  may  be  preferved  by  a  perforation  through  the  wi¬ 
thers,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  ligament  which  runs 
along  the  neck  to  the  withers. 

Some  of  the  ulcers  will  fill  up  with  the  ufe  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  honey,  and  the  tindlure  of  myrrh  mix’d  with 
red  precipitate,  and  bathing  the  fore  all  round  with  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit  of  wine.  But  when  the  ulcer  is  foul  and 
the  matter  of  a  bad  colour,  with  fungous  flefh,  then 
the  following  mixture  will  be  proper : 

Diffohe  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Roman  ‘vitriol  in 
half  a  pint  of  water ,  oil  of  turpentine  and  rectified  fpirit 
of  wine ,  of  each  four  ounces  ;  of  white  wine  vinegar fix 
ounces  ;  oil  of  vitriol  and  Egyptian  ointment  of  each 
two  ounces. 

Mix  thefe  together,  making  them  fcalding  hot,  and 
foak  pledgits  in  it  to  apply  to  the  ulcer;  as  often  as  it 
is  dreffed  it  muft  be  bathed  with  the  following  mix¬ 
ture: 

ake  fpirit  of  wine  and  vinegar ,  of  each  a  pint ;  of 
oil  of  fulphur  two  ounces.  Ehe  oil  muft  he  dr  opt  in  by 
little  and  little  to  prevent  too  great  an  effervefcence. 

There  is  no  material  difference  between  oil  of  ful¬ 
phur  and  oil  of  vitriol,  fo  that  you  may  ufe  which  you 
pleafe.  The  pledgit  fhould  be  laid  in  the  ulcer  as  loofe 
as  poffible,  and  when  it  fills  up  with  found  flefh,  lint 
alone  will  do,  or  pledgits  large  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  fore,  armed  with  the  common  digeftive  and 
mixt  with  a  fmali  quantity  of  precipitate.  When  the 
ulcer  is  finuous,  the  finuofities  muft  be  laid  open  and 
dreft  as  before ;  when  it  is  a  true  fiftula,  its  fources 
muft  be  deftroyed  with  a  cauftic  or  a  hot  iron. 


When 
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When  the  bones  are  foul,  injedl  equal  quantities  of 
tincture  of  myrrh  and  tincture  of  euphorbium,  bath¬ 
ing  the  fore  all  about  with  the  preceding  mixture. 
This  difeafe  may  likewife  be  cured  with  fcalding,  as  in 
the  poll  evil. 


Of  Strains  of  the  Shoulders,  Knees  and 

Pasterns. 

AFrefh  (train  in  the  fhoulder  may  be  eafily  known 
by  the  horfe  not  puttdng  out  that  leg  like  the 
other,  that  is  not  fo  far,  and  by  his  endeavouring  to 
favour  it.  When  it  proceeds  from  humours  and  af¬ 
fects  both  (boulders,  he  (tumbles  as  he  goes  along. 

Sudden  lamenefles  of  the  fhoulders  may  be  cured 
by  diflblving  half  an  ounce  of  bole  armoniac,  or 
French  bole,  in  a  pint  of  good  vinegar;  and  bathing 
the  part  with  it  two  or  three  times  a  day,  from  the 
wither  almoft  to  the  knee,  and  half  way  up  the  bread, 
letting  the  horfe  red  a  few  days,  till  he  is  well.  If 
the  horfe  is  lame  without  a  (welling  ;  then 

Take  of  the  heft  vinegar  half  a  pint ;  Jpirit  of  vitriol 
and  rectified  fpirit  of  wine ,  of  each  two  ounces ;  of 
Trench  hole  half  an  ounce  :  ufe  it  as  the  former. 

Vfhen  the  (boulder  is  much  (welled  and  relaxed, 
then  fomentations  will  be  neceflary, 

Take  of  the  tops  of  rofemary ,  lavender  and  wormwood , 
of  each  an  ounce  ;  of  camomile  flowers  half  an  ounce  ; 
pay -berries  and  juniper  berries,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a 
half',  of  crude  Jal  armoniac  four  ounces  ;  of  fait  of  tar¬ 
tar  two  ounces  ;  boil  them  in  two  gallons  of  chamber-lye. 

Take  a  quart  of  this  fomentation,  and  mix  it  with 
half  a  pint  of  fpirit  of  wine,  and  foment  the  horfe’s 
iboukler  with  it  with  pieces  of  dannel  large  enough  to 
cover  it  all  over.  The  liquor  mud  be  made  hot,  anc| 
the  flannel  applied  as  ufual.  Befldes  this,  it  will  be 
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proper  to  make  a  rowel  in  the  point  of  the.fhoulder, 
and  there  will  be  no  doubt  of  a  cure 

The  Stringhalt  maybe  cured  with  fridlions  and 
fomentations,  without  any  farther  trouble. 

Strains  of  the  knees  and  pafterns,  may  be  cured  with 
poultices  made  with  rye  flour,  the  grounds  of  beer 
and  chamber  lye.  When  the  fwelling  and  inflamma¬ 
tion  is  abated,  bathe  the  parts  twice  a  day  with  the 
following  mixture  : 

cTake  vinegar  a  pint ,  of  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine 
four  ounces  \  of  while  vitriol  difjolved  in  a  tittle  water, 
two  drams ;  this  will  ftrengthen  the  horfe' s  knees  and 
pafterns. 


cOOb  c§3h  cSQs 

«ag>  *86*  w  'tiS- 


Of  Strains  in  the  Coffin-Joint,  Back-Sinews, 

and  Hock. 


TH  E  Strain  of  the  Coffin-joint  is  not  readily 
known  at  fir  ft,  becaufe  the  horfe  does  not  fa¬ 
vour  that  foot,  except  he  plants  it  on  the  ground,  but 
in  time  it  will  become  fo  ftiM  that  he  will  only  touch 
the  ground  with  his  toe-,  nor  will  the  foot  play  with  the 
hands.  Blillering  and  firing  will  cure  this  diforder, 
unlefs  it  has  been  of  too  long  (landing. 

The  Strain  of  the  Back-Sinew ,  is  a  common  acci¬ 
dent  and  generally  proceeds  from  hard  riding  in  bad 
roads.  In  this  cafe  the  finew  will  fwell,  fometimes 
from  the  backfide  of  the  knee  to  the  heel ;  and  then 
the  horfe  does  not  care  to  put  his  foot  even  on  the 
ground,  but  fets  it  before  the  other  while  he  isftanding. 

There  is  nothing  cures  this  diforder  fo  foon  as  the 
vinegar,  and  French  bole  lately  mentioned.  It  muft 
be  made  warm  and  rubb’d  into  the  finews  often  in  a 
day.  And  if  any  weaknefs  remains,  a  mild  blifter 
will  compleat  the  cure,  and  bring  down  the  finew  to 
its  natural  ftate. 


Strains 
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Strains  in  the  Hock,  are  eafily  cured,  when  taken  in 
time,  by  bathing  them  with  coolers  and  repellents,  as 
mother  recent  ffcrains.  But  when  the  ligament  is  hurt, 
they  mud  be  well  plied  with  fomentations,  and  then 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  fuccefs.  If  the  callofity 
or  hardnefs  grows  only  on  the  outfide,  it  may  certainly 
be  removed  by  repeated  bliftering  But  if  the  callofity 
is  on  the  in  fide  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fire  the  pait  very 
gently,  making  lines  pretty  clofe  together,  and  then 
apply  the  following  charge : 

Take  of  the  plaifter  of  gum  ammoniac  with  mercury , 
to  he  had  at  the  Jhops ,  fix  ounces  •,  melt  it  with  a  little 
iinfeed  oil  to  make  it  a  little  fofter ,  but  not  too  fifty  and 
apply  it  like  a  charge  over  the  hock ;  and  when  it  is  fallen 
offy  renew  it  once  or  twice  more . 

When  there  is  a  hard  fcabby  fore  or  crack  in  the 
bending  of  the  hock,  it  is  called  the  Sallenders,  and 
when  there  is  the  fame  in  the  bending  of  the  knee,  it 
is  termed  the  Mallenders .  Thefe  are  firft  to  be  wafh- 
ed,  after  the  hair  is  clipped  off,  with  a  lather  of  foap 
in  chamber- lye,  and  then  lay  on  the  mercurial  oint¬ 
ment  of  the  fihops  fpread  on  tow.  This  fhould  be  re¬ 
peated  night  and  morning  •,  or 

j Take  Ethiops  mineral  half  an  ounce  \  of  white  vitriol 
a  dram  ;  of  fift  green  foap  fix  ounces  :  incorporate  them 
well  together  in  a  mortar ,  and  apply  as  before. 

Either  of  thefe  ufed  with  care,  will  be  fufficient ; 
though  fome  make  a  ftrong  liniment  with  two  drams 
of  corrofive  fublimate,  and  two  ounces  cf  hogs  lard. 


/ 


Of  Lameness  in  the  Stifle,  Whirl-Bone, 

and  Hip. 


WHEN  a  horfe  is  lame  in  the  ftifle,  he  gene¬ 
rally  treads  upon  his  toe,  and  cannot  fet  the 
heel  to  the  ground.  Sometimes  the  ftifle  fweils  pretty 

much. 
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much.  Cooling  applications,  fuch  as  were  ufed  for 
the  fhoulder,  will  fq,cceed  very  well,  unlefs  the  fwel- 
ling  be  large  and  puffy,  and  then  the  fomentation  muff 
be  ufed.  When  there  is  an  abfcefs  which  breaks  and 
runs,  it  will  terminate  the  difeafe. 

Lamenefs  of  the  whirlbone  and  hip,  may  be  cured, 
when  they  are  difcovered  in  time  •,  otherwife  the  cure 
is  very  uncertain.  At  firft  the  horfe  difcovers  but  little 
lamenefs,  or  fcarce  any  at  all,  in  his  walk,  unlefs  he 
comes  to  trot,  and  then  he  drops  backwards  upon  his 
heel. 

The  caufe  of  the  lamenefs  may  lie  either  in  the 
muffles  or  the  whirl*  bone  of  the  hip,  which  at  firft 
may  be  removed  with  coolers  and  repellers  fo  often 
mentioned.  They  fhould  be  ufed  at  leaft  four  or  five 
times  a  day.  But  when  this  diforder  is  confirmed,  we 
muft  ufe  bliftering  and  firing,  which  may  remove  the 
lamenefs  fo  far  as  to  leave  only  a  limp,  that  will  not 
hinder  his  going  through  bufinefs.  Rowels  in  this 
cafe  have  done  more  harm  than  good. 


Of  Narrow  Heels,  Binding  cf  the  Hoof,  and 

Sand-Cracks. 


NARROW  Heels  are  generally  natural  de- 
feds,  and  are  often  rendered  incurable  by  bad 
(hoeing.  The  belt  method  is  to  hollow  the  foot  in 
(hoeing,  and  to  pare  nothing  out  but  what  is  rotten 
or  foul.  When  the  foot  is  hard  or  dry,  or  inclinable 
to  be  rotten,  bathe  them  often  in  chamber-lye,  or 
boil  two  pounds  of  linleed  in  chamber-lye  to  the 
confiftence  of  a  poultice,  and  then  add  fix  ounces  of 
foft  foap,  and  anoint  the  foot  every  day  with  this, 
and  put  a  little  upon  the  foal.  Or, 

Take 
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‘Take  fix  ounces  of  frejh  hitler ,  two  ounces  of  bees 
waXy  one  ounce  of  tar ,  and  as  much  linfeed  oil  as  will 
bring  it  to  a  fmooth  ointmemt . 

Binding  of  the  hoof  is  when  it  is  fo  fmall  about  the 
infiep  that  it  turns  the  hoof  into  the  fhape  of  a  bell. 
The  cure  of  this  is  by  making  feven  or  eight  lines,  with 
a  drawing  knife  from  the  coronet  almoft  to  the  toe. 
The  lines  mu!!  penetrate  almoft  quite  through  the  hoof, 
but  not  quite  reach  the  quick  ;  and  keep  it  charged 
with  pitch  dll  the  lines  are  quite  worn  out  with  fhoe- 
log,  which  will  require  feveral  months  ;  and  therefore 
many  turn  the  horfe  out  to  grafs  till  the  feet  grow 
down,  though  iome  are  able  to  travel  in  a  few  weeks. 

Horfes  fometimes  have  old  nails  and  other  fharp 
things  run  into  the  tender  parts  within  the  foal.  _  When 
this  is  the  cafe,  after«taking  them  out,  the  part  muft  be 
bathed  with  warm  oil  of  turpentine  and  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  pledgits  with  bafilicon  fhould  be  laid  over  it  by 
way  of  flopping.  If  it  turns  to  an  ulcer,  and  dif- 
charges  foul  ftinking  matter,  and  proud  flefh  arifes  • 
thereon,  the  drefTmg  mull:  be  made  with  honey,  Ve¬ 
nice  turpentine  and  Egyptian  ointment  firft  firewing 
precipitate  on  the  fore. 

A  Sand-crack  is  a  little  fmall  cleft  on  the  outfide  of 
the  hoof.  When  it  penetrates  through  the  horny  part 
of  the  hoof,  and  runs  direflly  downward,  it  is  not 
eafily  cured.  When  it  pafies  through  the  ligament 
which  unites  the  hoof  with  the  coronet,  it  is  apt  to 
breed  a  quitter  or  a  falfe  quarter,  which  are  very  dan¬ 
gerous.  When  the  crack  penetrates  through  the  hoof 
without  touching  a  ligament,  it  may  eafily  be  cured^ 
by  rafpiog  the  edges  fmooth,  and  applying  thick  pled¬ 
gits  of  yellow  bafilicon,  and  binding  them  down  with 
loft  lift  or  a  piece  of  very  large  waxed  packthread 
bound  round  it  lik£  a  hoop.  But  if  there  is  a  hol- 
lownefs  under  the  hoof,  and  the  cleft  feems  to  be  ready 
to  penetrate  through  the  cartilage  or  ligament,  it  had 
belt  be  fired  diredly  with  irons  moderately  hot ;  but 
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both  Tides  of  the  cleft  are  firft  to  be  rafped  thin,  and 
that  gradually  on  each  fide  to  Tome  diftance.  This 
done,  the  horfe  fhould  be  turned  out  to  grafs  till  the 
foot  is  well. 

La  Fojfe  has  lately  difcove red  that  the  coronary  bone 
is,  often  crackt  into  three  pieces,  and  fometimes  from 
flight  accidents.  But  as  this  is  incurable,  it  is  only  a 
caution  for  people  not  to  throw  away  their  money  in 
attempting  a  cure.  He  does  not  pretend  to  give  any 
fymptom  to  difcover  it,  but  only  in  general  fays,  it  is 
a  lamenefs  that  draught  horfes  are  moft  fubjedt  to. 


Of  a  Quittor,  Running  Frush,  and  Canker. 
Quittor  is  an  ulcer  formed  between  the  hair  and 


the  hoof,  commonly  on  the  infide  quarter  of  a 


horie’s  hoof.  It  is  dangerous  when  the  hoof  is  hollow 
near  that  part,  or  the  blood  vitiated.  But  while  it 
continues  on  the  outfide  of  the  hoof,  it  may  be  eafily 
managed.  The  coronet  muft  be  bathed  all  round 
every  day,  with  fpirit  of  wine,  and  the  fore  muft  be 
drefled  with  yellow  bafilicon,  mixed  with  red  preci¬ 
pitate,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  former 
to  two  drams  of  the  latter. 

But  when  the  matter  gets  under  the  hoof,  there  is 
no  way  of  coming  at  it  but  by  taking  off  part  of  the 
hoof.  This  muft  be  done  very  carefully,  and  judi- 
cioufly,  and  then  the  cure  will  not  be  difficult.  When 
the  ulcerous  matter  is  got  To  near  the  quarter,  as  to 
make  it  neceffary  to  be  taken  off,  the  cure  can  only 
be  palliative ;  for  when  it  grows  again  it  leaves  fo 
large  a  Team  as  to  weaken  the  foot ;  but  he  may  ferve 
pretty  well  for  a  draught  horfe  afterwards. 

A  running  of  the  frujh  or  thruffi,  is  an  impoftume 
that  gathers  in  the  frog  of  horfes  that  have  fiefhy  heels, 
and  have  deep  clefts  in  their  frogs.  Thofe  that  have 
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clean  dry  frogs  are  feldom  troubled  with  fueh  accidents. 
They  are  fometimes  attended  with  the  greafe. 

When  the  abfcefs  appears,  the  hard  part  of  the  frog 
mud  be  pared  away,  and  whatever  appears  rotten. 
Then  the  bottom  of  the  foot  mud  , be  wafhed  two  or 
three  times  a  day  with  old  chamber- lye  ;  which  will* 
ferve  for  the  prefent,  for  it  is  very  apt  to  return. 

When  there  is  a  great  flux  of  humours  upon  the 
part,  it  is  apt  to  turn  to  a  canker,  which  we  mud  en¬ 
deavour  to  prevent  by  applying  the  following  mixture  r 

Take  vinegar  and  fpirit  of  wine ,  of l  each  two  ounces 
of  tinfture  of  myrrh  and  aloes  an  ounce ;  of  Egyptian 
ointment  half  an  ounce  :  mix  them  together ,  *and  bath t 
every  part  that  appears  moift :  and  lay  tew  dipt  in  the 
mixture  over  the  ulcer ,  in  the  manner  of  flopping. 

Then  the  horfe  fliould  be  purged  with  laxative 
phyfic,  and  two  or  three  diuretic  dofes  mentioned  in 
the  next  fetdion. 

When  a  thrufh  becomes  rotten  and  putrid*  it  is  apt 
to  degenerate  into  a  canker  ,  efpecially  when  it  is  got 
into  the  flnuofities  of  the  coflin  joint.  Sometimes  it 
may  proceed  from  bruifes,  corns  and  nails. 

The  canker  fometimes  makes  fo  fwift  a  progrefs,.  that 
it  will  turn  the  mufcles  of  the  foot  to  a  quag  in  one 
night's  time,  and  rot  the  foal  at  the  fame  time.  The 
quick  growth  of  fungous  flefh  that  appears  in  thefe 
fores,  requires  the  dronged  applications.  Aqua  fortis 
or  oil  of  vitriol  fhould  be  applied  every  day,  and  then 
we  may  get  ground  of  the  difeafe,  even  though  it 
reaches  the  coffin-bone  *,  for  though  the  mufcles  of  the 
foot  are  quite  waded  with  the  canker  and  the  cure,  yet 
they  will  grow  again,  and  the  horfe  will  at  length  have 
a  better  foal  than  before.  When  the  canker  does  not 
life  while  the  dreflings  are  ufed,  once  in  two  days  will 
be  diffident,  and  fometimes  a  little  red  precipitate  and 
burnt  alium,  will  be  neceflary  to  drew  on  the  growing 
flefh,  till  the  foal  begins  to  appear.  The  hoof  fliould 
not  only  be  cut  off  in  all  places  where  it  prefles  the 

tender 
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tender  parts,  but  lhould  be  kept  foft  with  linfeed  oil, 
and  every  time  the  foot  is  d  refled,  it  fhould  be  bathed 
all  round  with  chamber-lye.  He  fhould  have  two  or 
three  doles  of  laxative  phyfic,  at  proper  intervals, 
when  he  is  come  to  his  (lomach.  When  the  foot  is 
firm  and  ftrong,  a  little  working  win  do  the  horfe 
good. 


Of  the  Grease,  Crown  scab,  and  Rat-tail. 


rpHE  Greafe  is  a  diforder  generally  known,  and 

J  a ffeds  horfes  of  a  grofs  conftitution,  through 
the  careleffnefs  of  thofe  that  look  after  them.  For 
keeping  the  limbs  clean  and  dry,  is  a  great  preferva* 
five  againft  this  diforder.  In  bad  calcs  the  horfe’s 
blood  is  very  poor,  which  inclines  him  to  dropfical 
diforders.  This  caufes  a  fwelling  of  the  limbs  firfl, 
and  then  the  eruptions  appear  afterwards,  which  dis¬ 
charge  a  (linking  matter  lomewhat  like  melted  glue. 
Sometimes  the  greafe  breaks  out  before,  fometimes 
behind,  and  when  the  conftitution  is  very  bad,  it  falls 
into  the  fore  limbs  at  the  fame  time. 

When  the  heels  are  firft  obferved  to  fwell,  while  the 
horfe  (lands  in  the  (table,  and  goes  down  upon  exer- 
cile,  order  them  to  be  well  cleaned  when  he  comes  in, 
and  walked  with  foapTuds,  chamber-lye  or  vinegar 
and  water,  which  with  fufficient  rubbing  will  often 
prevent  or  remove  the  complaint. 

The  intention  is  to  brace  up  the  fibres,  ftrengthen 
the  veflels,  and  To  to  prevent  the  afflux,  or  rather, 
(lagnation  of  the  blood  and  humours  ;  which  may  be 
done  with  bathing  them  with  old  verjuice,  or  by  dip- 
ping  rags  in  the  fame  and  rolling  them  on  with  a  pro¬ 
per  bandage ;  and  by  this  means  in  a  few  days  the 
parts  may  recover  their  tone. 

Z  2 
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There  is  another  way  of  keeping  down  the  fwelling, 
though  not  brought  into  pra&ice,  and  that  is  a  laced 
flocking,  which  any  fenfible  taylor  or  fadler  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  making  on  the  fwelled  part.  It  fhould  be  made 
of  flrong  canvas  that  will  not  eafily  tear  when  put  to 
the  trial.  However  the  part  may  be  wafhed  pretty 
often  with  the  following  repellent  lotion : 

r ake  half  an  ounce  of  camphire ,  and  diffolve  it  in  four 
ounces  of  rectified  fpirits  of  wine  •,  an  ounce  of  white  vi- 
triol,  with  as  much  water  as  will  juft  diffolve  it.  Mix 
thefe  together ,  and  then  add  fix  ounces  of  white  wine 
vinegar.  Shake  the  bottle  every  time  it  is  ufed . 

When  the  cracks  and  fcratches  begin  to  ooze  and 
run,  the  hair  mud  be  clipped  away,  to  make  the 
grieved  part  more  eafy  to  come  at;  as  alfo  when  there 
are  hard  fcabs.  When  the  diforder  has  proceeded  thus 
far,  it  will  be  proper  to  ufe  poultices  with  turnips  or 
with  rye  flour,  turpentine,  and  hogs  lard  mixt  with 
fpirit  of  wine.  And  when  his  limbs  begin  to  be  more 
limber,  he  mud  be  purged  feveral  times  with  due  in¬ 
tervals  between,  remembering  always,  never  to  give 
drong  phyflc.  After  a  few  days  the  common  digef- 
tive  ointment  fo  often  mentioned  may  be  laid  over  the 
part,  and  the  poultice  upon  that ;  which  may  be  made 
only  with  boiled  turnips,  lard,  and  a  handful  of  pow¬ 
dered  linfeed.  When  a  running  is  procured  by  this 
means  and  the  vefle’s  are  unloaded,  the  fore  may  be 
dried  up  by  the  following  wafh : 

T ake  of  lime  water  a  quart  or  three  pints  ;  white  vi¬ 
triol  and  burnt  allum  of  each  two  ounces ;  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  ointment  an  ounce .  Mix  thefe  together ,  and  wafh 
the  fores  three  times  a  day  with  a  fpunge  dipt  in  the  mix¬ 
ture.  If  you  would  have  it  more  drying  and  aftringent , 
diffolve  a  dram  of  fugar  of  lead  in  every  ounce  of  the 
mixture. 

Sometimes  a  drying  ointment  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper. 

Take 
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{ Take  of  red  lead  two  ounces ,  of  verdigreafe  an  ounce , 
reduce  them  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mix  them  with  four 
ounces  of  honey . 

What  has  been  faid  hitherto,  will  lerve  to  cure  this 
difeafe  when  it  is  local,  but  if  the  legs  are  very  much 
lweiled,  and  are  penfeathered ,  that  is  when  the  hair 
{lands  flaring  up,  with  a  running  of  foetid  matter  from 
deep  fores,  the  cure  will  be  difficult. 

When  the  difeafe  is  in  this  {late,  the  blood  is  always 
poor,  and  therefore  mufl  not  be  begun  with  bleeding 
as  lome  diretff  •,  but  the  impure  ferum  mufl  be  in  fome 
meafure  carried  off  by  diuretics. 

Take  a  quart  of  clean  forge-water  and  mix  it  with 
four  ounces  of  yellow  rojin ,  and  an  ounce  of  fait  petre 
ground  well  together  \  then  add  a  dram  of  unre Trifled  oil 
ofl  amber .  This  is  a  dofe  to  be  given  in  a  morning 
flajiing. 

He  mufl  be  kept  falling  two  hours  before  and  after 
this  drench,  and  then  he  mud  have  cold  water  with 
moderate  riding.  But  as  this  is  very  difagreeable  to 
fome  horfes,  the  following  balls  may  be  fubflituted 
in  their  room. 

Take  of  faltpetre  two  ounces  \  of  filings  ofl  iron ,  half 
an  ounce ;  of  camphire  a  dram.  Make  them  into  a  ball 
with  a  flufficient  quantity  of  honey ,  waffling  it  down  with 
a  horn  or  two  of  finith's  forge-water. 

When  there  is  any  remains  of  the  humour,  the  leg 
may  be  bathed  with  fpirit  of  wine  and  vinegar  in  equal 
parts.  If  this  is  not  ffiarp  enough,  a  little  ^Egyptian 
ointment  may  be  mixed  with  it.  But  if  the  heels  con¬ 
tinue  fcabby  and  dry,  ufe  the  following  ointment : 

Take  yellow  baflilicon  and  honey ,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 
of  verdigreafe  in  fine  powder ,  three  drams  :  mix  them , 
Let  this  be  applied  once  a  day ,  till  the  cure  is  effected. 

When  there  is  any  weeping  remains,  the  above 
ointment  with  red  lead  may  be  laid  on  the  part,  like 
a  poultice  fpread  upon  tow,  and  renewed  once  in  three 
days.  When  the  diuretic  balls  are  not  powerful 

Z  3  enough, 
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enough,  they  may  be  afflfted  with  equal  parts  of  cin¬ 
nabar  and  gum  guaiacum,  giving  him  an  ounce  for  a 
dofe  every  night  and  the  diuretic  ball ;  fometitnes 
omitting  this  laid  as  you  fhall  fee  occafion. 

Rat  fails  generally  creep  from  the  paHern  to  the 
middle  of  the  fhank,  along  the  tendo  achillcs,  or  ma¬ 
iler  finew.  They  are  fo  called  becaufe  they  referable 
the  tail  of  the  rat.  Sometimes  they  pafs  along  one 
fide  of  it,  and  are  generally  dry,  but  now  and  then 
moiit.  The  following  ointment  will  not  only  cure 
thefe,  but  fcratches ,  kibes ,  figs,  and  the  like  diforders. 

fake- f oft  foap  and  black  bafilicon,  of  each  two  ounces  \ 
of  linfeed  oil  an  ounce  \  of  white  vitriol ,  in  fine  powder , 
half  an  ounce :  mix  thefe  well  together ,  and  drefs  the 
part  with  it  every  day ,  wiping  it  clean . 

The  Crown  Scab ,  is  a  humour  that  breaks  out  round 
the  coronet,  producing  a  feurfihefs  and  itching.  It 
may  be  cured  with  a  mixture  of  ointment  of  marfh- 
maljows,  and  yellow  bafilicon,  fpread  upon  tow  and 
laid  round  the  coronet,  giving  the  horfe  at  the  fame 
time  a  few  dofes  of  the  above  diuretic  drink,  and  a 
laxafve  purge  or  two,  of  which  you  will  find  feveral 
preferiptions  interfperled  in  this  treatife. 

Before  I  make  an  end  of  this  treatife,  it  will  not  be 
amifs  to  take  notice  that  we  have  recommended  puff 
balls  and  agaric  of  the  oak  more  than  once  for  the 
Handling  of  blood,  not  as  a  new  difeovery,  but  as 
better  than  any  other  way,  tho*  we  did  not  then  know 
that  it  had  been  made  ufe  of  by  others  for  that  pur- 
pofe  in  horfes.  However,  we  find  that  La  Foffe  had 
tried  the  powder  of  puff  balls  in  fome  cafes,,  dome  of 
which  he  has  fince  published.  In  France  they  call 
them  P  effe-de-Loup,  which  is  the  fame  that  botanifis 
call  Ly  coper  don.  His  method  was  to.  apply  fome  of 
the  duft  to  the  bleeding  artery,  and  to  keep  it  on  with 
the  palm  of  his  hand  for  about  twelve  or  fifteen  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  then  the  blood  Hopped.  He  cut  off  the 
leg  of  a  horfe  and  applied  the  powder  with  a  bladder  to 
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the  flump  to  keep  the  powder  on  without  any  other 
dreffing,  and  the  blood  ftopt.  By  other  experiments, 
he  found  that  when  the  wound  came  to  fuppuration, 
it  did  not  renew  the  bleeding.  Therefore  we  conclude 
that  the  powder  of  the  puff-ball  and  the  agarick  of 
the  oak  are  fafe  remedies  for  the  floppage  of  large 
hemorrhages,  which  proceed  from  wounds,  amputa¬ 
tions,  or  otherwife  j  and  that  they  are  attended  with 
no  bad  confequenges  or  dangerpus  accident?. 
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APPROVED  RECEIPTS. 


The  Rye-bread  Drink . 

TA  K  E  a  large  flice  of  brown  or  rye  bread,  two 
ounces  of  flour  of  brimftone,  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  honey,  with  a  fufflcient  quantity  of  ale  to 
make  a  drink.  This  may  be  repeated  and  given  to 
horfes  in  the  ftrangles,  or  a  day  or  two  before  phyfick, 
being  both  opening  and  cooling, 


A  Diuretick  Ball  for  the  Grease, 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  fal  prunella,  flour  of 
brimftone,  pf  each  one  ounce:  make  them  into  a 
ball.  This  is  a  very  moderate  ball,  and  fliould  be 
wafhed  down  with  a  quart  of  ale,  that  has  one 
pound  of  onions  fteeped  in  it  all  night.  You  may 
give  this  once  in  four  days,  and  by  repeating  it,  it 
will  clean  a  horfe’s  legs  'Wonderfully,  and  in  fome 
cafes  will  do  without  phyfick.  But  to  make  them 
thoroughly  clean,  I  would  advife  purging  after  it. 
To  a  coach  horfe  you  may  give  it  for  two  or  three 
days  fucceflively. 

<  ‘  :  '  Ball 
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Ball  againft  pifting  blood . 

Take  of  cortex  peru  one  ounce  •,  roch  allum  and 
dragon’s  blood,  each  two  drams*,  conferve  of  rofes 
enough  to  form  into  a  ball :  to  be  given  once  in  eight 
hours,  with  a  fpirit  of  ftrong  decodion  of  oak  bark. 

Common  pifting  ball . 

Take  Venice  foap  and  yellow  rofin,  each  one 
pound  ;  fait  of  tartar  half  a  pound  *,  camphire  pow¬ 
dered,  one  ounce;  oil  of  juniper  half  an  ounce:  beat 
them  up  together  with  honey  and  liquorice  powder, 
and  give  two  ounces  every  morning  faffing. 

Common  pifting  drink. 

Yellow  rofin  four  ounces;  fait  of  tartar  two  ounces: 
grind  them  together,  and  diflblve  in  a  quart  of  forge 
water. 

Ball  againft  a  furfeit . 

Take  nitre  two  ounces;  camphire  one  dram:  mix 
into  a  ball  with  honey. 

For  hidebound  horfes . 

‘  i  >  'a  .  . 

Give  an  ounce  of  antimony  and  flour  of  brim* 
ftone  every  night  in  a  mafh,  and  continue  for  a  fortnight, 

A  worm  powder. 

Take  of  favin  and  tin  powdered,  each  an  ounce  ; 
give  it  night  and  morning  in  a  mafli,  or  the  horfe’s  Corn* 

A  drink  for  the  gripes  or  fret. 

'  ■  -■  -•  t 

Take  a  pint  of  Holland’s  gin,  rum,  brandy,  or 
Daffy’s-Elixir ;  with  the  fame  quantity  of  fweet  oil ; 

and 
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and  three  or  four  ounces  of  common  fait :  mix  them 
together  and  give  it  warm,  and  repeat  it  if  neceffary. 


.  ■*.  •  _  » 

*Ihe  following  ffiould  be  always  kept  ready  at  hand ,  and 

'  would  be  a  means  of  faving  many  horfes  which  are 
frequently  killed  by  violent  gripes  and  fpafms  in  the 
'  bowels ;  it  niufi  be' given  inftantly  in  the  mojl  violent 
pains ,  which  it  fcarce  ever  fails  to  relieve. 


Take  unprepared  opium  two  ounces;  of  cinnamon 
and  cloves,  each  one  dram.  Infufe  the  whole  for  ten 
days  in  a  pint  of  white  wine  without  heat;  then 
firain  it  off  and  cork  it  clofe,  and,  keep  it  for  ufe/ 


A  glyfter  for  the  gripes. 

Take  a  fheep’s  head,  boil  it  in  fix  quarts  of  water 
to  two;  ftrain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  thereto  half  a 
pound  of  mutton  fuet ;  and  half  a  pint  of  fweet  oil ; 
with  two  drams  of  opium. 

'  A  bliftering  ointment. 

Nerve  and  marlhmallow  ointment,  each  two  oun<* 
ces;  quickfilver  one  ounce;  thoroughly  broke  with 
an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine ;  Spanifh  flies  powder¬ 
ed,  a  dram  and  an  half;  fublimate  one  dram ;  oil  of 
organum  two  drams.  .  :  . 

Cut  off  the  hair  as  clofe  as  pofiible;  the  horfe  muff 
be  kept  tied  up  without  any  litter  till  night,  to  prevent 
his  nibbing  or  gnawing  of  the  blifter,  which  muff 
be  anointed  with  laird  the  next  day. 

4  1  *  i»  K.  .  •  '  .  ..  I  ,  .  *  <  k  y  1, 

An  ointment  for  mallenders  and  fallenders. 

"  \  :  •'  »  ■■  • .  i. 

„  Take  hogs  lard  two  ounces ;  fublimate  mercury 
two  drachms.  Walh  out  the  cracks  with  warm  water 

and 
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and  foap ;  and  let  them  be  rubbed  with  a  little  of 
this  ointment  night  and  morning. 

>  .  -  .  ...  .  1 

For  a  ft  rain. 

Take  of  the  belt  vinegar  half  a  pint*,  fpirit  of 
vitriol  and  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  of  each  two 
ounces. 

For  the  poll  evil. 

c  ’  /  .  -  :  *  •  * 1  '  J 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  verdigreafe;  half  a  pint  of 
train  oil;  fourteen  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine;  and 
two  of  oil  of  vitriol;  apply  it  fcalding  hot,  firft 
cleanfing  the  abfcefs  with  vinegar. 

A  comfortable  drink  for  a  cold. 

Take  flour  of  brimftone,  annifeeds,  diapente,  of 
each  two  ounces;  of -faffron  in  powder,  a  dram  and 
a  half;  Venice  treacle  two  ounces;  honey  three  oun¬ 
ces  :  make  them  into  a  drink  with  a  quart  of  ale,  and 
give  it  warm  in,  the  morning  fading,  adding  two  oun¬ 
ces  of  fweet  oil  juft  before  ;  keep  your  horfe  warm  all 

that  day.  . 

For  the  malltnders.  -  •  .. 

Take  of  red  precipitate  an  ounce;  of  vitriol  two 
ounces ;  of  Egyptiacum  three  ounces :  mix  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  make  an  ointment  ;  and  after  clipping 
off  the -hair,  roll  on  the  fize  of  a  nutmeg. 

A  good  ointment  to  cleanfe  wounds  and  heal  them ,  and 
to  keep  down  proud  fiefth .  It  is  alfo  good  for  cracked 
heels  when  they  grozv  dry ,  and  the  fcabs  make  the 
horfe  uneafy  by  their  heat  before  they  fall  off. 

Take  the  apoftles  green  ointment,  and  apply  it  to 
the  heels,  till  the  cracks  are  healed  and  the  fcabs 
quite  gone.  '  •  "  "  '  *  •  Balls 
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Balls  to  carry  off  the  remainder  of  the  humour s,  if  the 

legs  fwell  after  phyfic . 

•  Take  common  antimony,  flour  of  brimftone,  dia- 
pente,  of  each  a  pound  :  moiflen  this  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  honey,  and  cold  drawn  linfeed  oil,  juft 
enough  to  make  the  powders  roll.  Give  a  ball  of  this 
every  morning,  for  five  or  fix  days.  If  this  don’t  do, 
rowel  him. 

A  liniment  for  a  fprain  in  the  hack  finews . 

Take  oil  of  turpentine  and  the  beft  fpirit  of  wine, 
of  each  an  ounce  and  a  half;  of  oil  of  fpike  an  ounce; 
of  caput  mortuum  of  vitriol  an  ounce ;  of  dragon’s 
blood  two  drams ;  of  oil  of  origanum  a  dram  and  a 
half :  mix  them  well  together,  and  rub  fome  into  the 
part. 

An  ointment  for  a  fhoulder  fprain. 

Take  nerve  oil  and  hog’s  lard  of  each  a  quarter  of 
a  pound ;  two  fpoonfuls  of  tar,  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  fublimate  mercury,  finely  powdered,  ten 
cantharides  powdered.  Put  the  nerve  oil  and  hogs 
lard  into  an  earthen  pan  over  the  fire  till  they  are  juft 
boiling;  then  add  the  mercury  and  flies,  and  let  them 
juft  boil ;  and  then  take  the  mixture  pff  the  fire,  and 
ftir  it  till  it  is  quite  cold. 


How  to  ufe  it. 

Take  the  bignefs  of  a  walnut  and  rub  it  well  into 
the  part  with  your  hand  :  let  the  horfe  ftand  three 
days  without  ftirring.  The  more  it  fwells  the  better, 
|f  the  horfe  walks  well  after  three  days  reft  $  then  rub 
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his  flioulder  with  train  oil,  ftroking  down  the  hair  with 
your  hand.  If  the  hoife  is  not  cured  with  the  firft 
dreffing,  at  three  days  end  ufe  it  again. 

A  bliflering  charge . 

Take  black  pitch  and  rofm,  of  each  two  ounces; 
Venice  turpentine,  maftic,  euphorbium,  and  cantha- 
rides  in  powder,  of  each  an  ounce.  Incorporate  thefe 
properly,  but  mix  the  lafl  when  almofl  cold  ;  then 
add  two  drams  of  aqua  forcis  very  gently,  and  you 
may  add  one  ounce  of  dragon’s  blood. 

;  "  f  '  ■  -  I 

A  common  but  ufeful  ball  for  horfes  that  have 

flying  humours. 

Take  common  antimony,  flour  of  brimflone,  an- 
nifeeds,  and  liquorice,  of  each  four  ounces,  all  in  fine 
powder,  and  made  into  balls  with  four  ounces  of  ho¬ 
ney;  of  oil  of  annifeeds  four  drams;  of  linfeed  oil  cold- 
drawn  a  lufficient  quantity,  to  make  them  into  balls. 


<The  apoftks  ointment . 

Take  turpentine,  rofin,  yellow  wax,  gum  ammo¬ 
niac,  of  each  one  ounce;  the  roots  of  long  birthwort, 
olibanum,  aud  bedellium,  of  each  fix  drams;  myrrh 
and  gelbanum,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  opoponax 
and  verdigreafe,  of  each  two  drams;  lithargy,  nine 
drams;  of  oil  of  olive,  two  pounds;  of  vinegar  as 
much  as  is  fufficient  to  diffolve  the  gums,  and  make 
the  whole  into  an  ointment.  This  is  an  excellent 
oil  to  cleanfe  foul  fores,  and  is  much  ufed  for  wounds, 
cuts,  and  cracked  heels.  It  is  like  wife  the  bed;  oint¬ 
ment  to  dip  rowels  in. 


An 
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i  f  *s  •  v  •  <  *•  K  k  *- 

An  ointment  for  the  fpavin. 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  two  ounces ;  of  hogs 
lard  one  ounce;  of  fpirit  of  '  turpentine,  half  an 
ounce,,  cantharides  and  euphorbium,  of  each  half 
an  ounce;  both  in  fine  powder:  fet  them' over  the 
fire  and  ftir  them  together  till  they  are  cold. 

„  v  I"  *  .  r . 

A  poultice  for  greafy  heels. 

Take  honey,  hogs  lard,  and  turpentine,  of  each  a 
pound;  of  rice  meal  a  fufficient  quantity:  firnmer 
them  all  together  over  the  fire,  and  then  put  a  pound 
of  beaten  allum,  fine  fifted,  to  the  reft  when  cold. 
Spread  it  on  a  doth,  and  apply  it  to  the  heels,  and 
let  it  lie  on  twenty-four  hours.  <  -  c. 

UflK  .f  ■  '  * 

vt*  *  <  %  ,  i- 

A  chink  for  the  greafe.  ■  \ 

Take  liquorice  powder,  elecampane-root,'  Hour  of 
brimftone,  annifeeds  powdered,  of  each  an  ounce; 
of  rue  an  handful,  and  one  head  of  garlick  :  boil 
thefe  in  a  quart  of  ale  till  it  comes  to  a  pint ;  then 
add  a  pound  of  common  treacle  and  three  ounces  of 
oil  of  turpentine.  This  is  to  be  given  once  in  four 
or  five  days.  Bleed  the  horfe  on  the  day  you  lay  on 
the  poultice,  and  give  the  drink  the  next  day.  Keep 
him  very  warm,  and  walk  him  gently  in  a  dry  place. 

A  drink  for  the  yellows  and  fi aggers. 

Firfi  bleed  at  the  mouth  or  tail,  and  then  give 
three  drams  of  faffron ;  turmerick,  annifeeds,  of  each 
half  an  ounce;  of  London  treacle  three  ounces; 
diftolved  over  a  gentle  fire  in  a  pint  of  fade,  or 
white  wine:  mix  them  together.  Balls 
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Balls  to  carry  off  greafe. 

Take  antlifeeds,  fenugreek  feeds,  liquorice  root, 
wild  faffron,  carthamus,  flowers  of  fulphur,  of  each 
one  ounce;  jalap,  fena,  myrrh,  gentian,  of  each  half 
an  ounce;  of  cream  of  tartar,  two  ounces :  beat  all  to 
powder,  and  add  juice  of  liquorice  diflolved  in  white 
wine,  an  ounce :  make  a  mafs  with  frefh  butter  for 
twelve  balls.  .  Give  three  a.t  a  time  every  other  day. 

j»  ,  /  .  ,  •  .  ,  .. 

For  the  farcin . 

Take  lapis  calaminaris,  tufty,  of  each  one  ounce  ; 
fal  tartar,  half  an  ounce;  rue  one  handful,  hired 
very  fine :  boil  all  the  drugs,  being  finely  powdered, 
in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  urine  to  a  pint,  keeping  it 
flirted.  Strain  off  the  liquor,  and  let  the  hprfe  fall 
ten  hours  before,  and  ten  after  he  has  taken  it, 


A  poultice  for  a  ft  rain  in  the  fetlock -joint. 

Take  one  pint  of  vinegar;  wall-flower,  agrimony, 
groundfel,  parfley,  mallows,  of  each  one  handful; 
and  a  fmall  quantity  of  hog’s  greafe.  Chop  the 
herbs  and  boil  them  well  together.  Apply  it  as 
warm  as  the  horfe  can  well  bear  it  poultice  wife. 

•  A  cold  charge.  \ 

\ 

Take  the  white  of  eggs,  bole  armoniac,  fanguis 
draconis,  white  wine  vinegar,  verjuice,  of  each  a 
fufficient  quantity,  oil  of  rofes  and  myrrh,,  of  each 
two  ounces :  mix  them  and  thicken  it  with  flour. 
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For  a  prick  with  a  thorn . 

Take  violet  leaves,  agrimony,  of  each  half  a 
handful;  boars  greafe  or  freffi  greafe  a  fufficient 
quantity ;  and  make  a  poultice  with  barm. 

.  '  /  .  /  •  , 

yf  /<?  /itf  hoof  grow. 

Take  Burgundy  pitch,  common  turpentine,  bees¬ 
wax,  oil  of  earth-worms,  of  each  four  ounces ;  melt 
them  together,  and  anoint  the  part  betwixt  the  hair 
and  the  hoof  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  If  the  horfe 
be  pain’d  in  his  feet,  flop  them  with  kitchen-ftufF 
and  brine,  boiled  together  and  thicken’d  with  yeaft. 


A  Poultice  for  the  Strangles. 

Take  mallows  and  chickweed,  of  each  half  an 
handful ;  white  lillv  roots  and  fenugreek  in  powder, 
of  each  a  fufficient  quantity  :  boil  them  with  hogs 
greafe  and  lees  of  ftrong  beer,  applying  it  very  hot* 

An  ointment  for  Swelled  Legs,  Scabby  Heels, 

and  Cracks. 

Take  verdigreafe  four  ounces,  boiled  in  four  pints 
of  ale,  till  it  becomes  thick  like  an  ointment,  which 
will  be  when  one  third  is  wafted.  Anoint  the  part 
twice  a  day  and  keep  the  horfe  out  of  the  water. 

. ;  ’  "  '  '  + 

>  .  _ 

An  ointment  for  fore  Cracks  in  the  Heels. 

Take  of  litharge  of  gold,  a  fufficient  quantity  ;  of 
unguentum  album  camphoratum,  as  much  as  you 
pleafe,  and  add  a  little  linfeed  oil. 


A 
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A  tent  for  a  quitter -hone 

Open  the  hoof  to  the  vein  againft  the  place  that  is 
iquittered ;  then  run  an  iron  red  hot  into  the  hole  of 
the  quitter  about  an  inch  or  half  an  inch  ;  then  put  in 
a  piece  of  tow  with  fpittle,  and  dipt  in  fublimate  ;  then 
let  it  reft  three  days  and  take  it  out,  turn  it  infide  out 
and  put  it  in  again  *,  let  it  reft  three  days  longer,  throw¬ 
ing  cold  water  on  the  foot  once  a  day*  for  the  three  laft 
days.  Then  take  the  tent  out  and  pluck  the  quitter 
out:  after  it  has  done  bleeding,  drefs  it  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  ointment  once  in  twenty-four  hours  for  five  days. 

Take  green  copperas,  unpacked  lime,  of  each  equal 
parts,  with  a  fourth  part  of  fait.  Make  them  into  an 
ointment  with  crown -foap  and  frefh  greafe.  When 
this  has  been  applied,  heal  the  fore  with  an  healing 
ointment,  and  walk  it  with  copperas  water, 

A  drink  and  plaifter  for  the  farcy . 

Take  of  rue,  one  handful  favin,  bear’s-foot,  of 
each  half  a  handful ;  two  or  three  fhives  of  the  inward 
bark  of  a  walnut-tree,  and  boil  them  in  four  pints  of 
chamber  lye  to  two  pints  *,  add  to  the  drained  liquor, 
bole  armoniac  one  ounce  and  a  half ;  oil  of  turpentine 
half  an  ounce :  give  it  in  the  morning,  letting  the 
horfe  have  no  water  till  night,  and  then  let  it  be  warm. 
The  plaifter  is  made  of  pigeon’s  dung  finely  powder¬ 
ed  and  dryed,  two  handfuls,  tar  one  pound,  white  mer¬ 
cury  two  ounces*  apply  it  to  the  part  and  heat  it  with* 
a  hot  iron. 

An  excellent  oil  for  Jlrains  of  the finews ,  and Jhoulder -flips. 

Take  linfeed  oil,  four  ounces •,  oil  of  fpike  and  tur¬ 
pentine,  of  each  two  ounces  *,  of  nerve  oil,  an  ounce 

A  a  a  nd 
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and  a  half ;  oil  of  Exeter,  and  fwallows,  of  each  an 
ounce  5 'oil  of  peter,  fix  drams ;  oil  of  vitriol,  two 
drams  and  a  half.  Mix  them  together  for  ufe. 

A  purge  for  a  young  horfe. 

Take  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  one  ounce  ;  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar,  half  an  ounce  ;  of  jalap,  half  a  dram  :  mixt  with' 
folutive  fyrup  of  rofes.  Make  them  into  a  ball*  and 
give  it  in  a  morning  faffing  in  warm  water. 

An  ointment  for  a  very  fore  bach * 

Take  mercury  fublimate  in  fine  powder,  twoounces;- 
of  foft  foap,  "two  ounces i  oil  of  bays,  one  ounce:  mix 
thefe  very  well  together,  and  keep  the  mixture  clofe 
in  a  pot.  When  you  make  ufe  of  it,  take  the  bignefs 
of  a  nutmeg  of  the  ointment,  and  rub  it  very  well  in 
with  your  fingers,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
forty-eight  hours  after. rub  on  the  fame  quantity. 

N.  B.  Put  a  piece  of  bladder  on  your  fingers,  and 
ufe  it  with  great  caution,  for  it  is  a  moft  dangerous 
poifon. 

i 

An  ointment  to  take  out  a  thorn . 

Take  of  the  bed  turpentine,  one  ounce;  beat  it  well 
with  the  yolk  of  a  new-laid  egg  ;  then  add  a  fpoonful 
of  the  befl  virgin  honey,  and  a  fpoonful  of  the  fined 
wheat  flour:  mix  all  thefe  well  together,  and  fpread  the 
mixture  on  leather,  to  the  thlcknefs  of  a  poultice,  and 
lay  it  on  the  lore;  repeating  it  once  a  day. 

,  * 

For  a  furjeit  or  a  cold. 

'  ■  '  '  % 

Take  two  pints  of  ale,  boil  and  fcum  it ;  and  then 
add  two  or  three  heads  of  garlic  well  bruifed  :  boil 

them 
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them  till  a  third  part  of  the  ale  is  confumed,  and  then 
put  in  bay  berries  beaten  or  bruifed  fmall  with  an  ounce 
of  diapente  ;  of  elecampane  root,  half  an  ounce;  Lon¬ 
don  treacle,  one  ounce ;  of  honey  four  fpoonfuls ;  of 
fallad  oil,  fix  fpoonfuls:  boil  them  together  and  {train 
off  the  liquor  for  a  dofe.  Ride  the  horfe  after  he  has 
taken  it  for  fome  time;  then  cloath  him  up  well  and 
warm.  At  noon  give  a  mafh,  or  the  white  water; 
repeat  this  drench  every  third  day*  and  give  white  wa¬ 
ter  every  day;  if  the  horfe  be  feverifh  or  full  of  blood, 
bleed  him  between  the  drenches.  You  may  make  a 
gentle  purge  of  this  drench  by  adding  fix  drams  of 
aloes  in  powder. 

An  ointment  for  a  Jhoulder-Jlip ♦ 

Take  nerve  ointment,  two  ounces,  and  mix  with  it 
fpiritof  fal  ammoniac,  one  ounce;  then  add  camphire, 
two  drams,  diffolved  in  two  ounces  of  fpirit  of  turpen¬ 
tine:  to  thefe  add  an  ounce  of  oil  of  {wallows,  mixt 
with  two  ounces  of  oil  of  fpike,  and  two  drams  of  oil 
of  origanum.  With  this  mixture  anoint  the  fhoulder* 

For  an  inflammation  of  the  eye . 

After  fpunging  the  eye  with  warm  blue  milk  and 
water  for  half  an  hour,  about  fix  o’clock  apply  the 
following  water,  obferving  to  (hake  the  bottle : 

Take  camphire,  half  a  dram,  diffolved  in  brandy, 
half  an  ounce  ;  of  foft  mountain  wine,  an  ounce ;  of 
rofe  water,  three  ounces:  mix  them.  This  fhould  be 
applied  with  a  comprefs  of  linen  cloth,  three  or  four 
times  double,  in  the  evening,  and  let  it  lie  all  night. 

A  cordial  drink  for  fudden  falling  down  of  humours  by 

an  overheat . 

Firft  bleed  plentifully  then  take  of  faffron  two  drams ; 
mithridate  and  annifeeds  of  each  an  ounoe;  of  liquorice 
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powder  half  an  ounce  *,  of  honey  three  ounces  5  mix 
them  in  white  wine  for  a  drench. 

An  eafy  gentle  purge* 

* 

Take  of  Barbadoes  aloes  an  ounce,  cream  of  tartar 
half  an  ounce,  jalap  two  drams,  oil  of  annifeed  fifteen 
to  twenty  drops :  make  them  into  a  ball  with  frefh  but¬ 
ter,  and  give  it  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
When  he  comes  in  from  water  give  him  a  mafh  in  the 
evening,  and  it  will  work  well  the  next  day. 

Work  it  off  with  warm  water. 

* 

For  fwetled  legs  and  the  blood  fpavin . 

Take  Roman  vitriol  and  allum,  of  each  four  ounces; 
of  bay  fait  one  pound,  of  euphorbium,  two  ounces : 
powder  them,  and  boil  in  urine,  brandy,  and  white 
wine  vinegar,  of  each  two  pints,  till  one  third  part  be 
wafted*  Warm  the  liquor,  and  with  a  fpunge  bathe 
the  horfe’s  legs  twice  a  day  for  two  or  three  days:  then 
let  him  reft  as  long,  and  bathe  them  again.  This  h 
good  for  a  blood-fpavin  at  firft  coming. 

For  a  canker . 

Take  of  plantane  water  two  pints,  and  fpirit  of  vi¬ 
triol,  two  ounces  mixt  together.  Bathe  the  canker 
with  this. 

The  copperas-water  to  dry  up  a  fore , 

White  copperas  three  ounces,  and  boil  it  in  two 
pints  of  water  till  it  is  reduced  to  one 


Green 
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Green  ointment  for  wounds . 

Take  rofin  and  wax,  of  each  the  quantity  of  a  wal¬ 
nut,  melt  them  together,  and  add  hog’s  greafe  and  ho¬ 
ney,  of  each  a  fpoonful :  melt  and  ftir  them  well  toge¬ 
ther,  and  then  add  of  common  turpentine  two  fpoon- 
fuls.  When  it  is  diffolved  take  the  mixture  from  the 
fire,  and  put  to  it  verdigreafe  in  powder,  one  ounce ; 
ftir  them  and  fet  them  on  the  fire  till  the  mixture  begins 
to  fimmer  but  not  boil.  Take  it  off  and  (train  it 
through  a  cloth. 

N.  B.  This  ointment  will  alfo  cure  the  poll-evil  and 
Mula,  but  wafh  the  wound  with  the  copperas-water 
firft. 

An  ointment  to  ripen  an  abfcefs; 

Take  boar’s  greafe,  hog’s  greafe,  bafilicon,  of  each 
three  ounces,  oil  of  bays  two  ounces,  dialthea  an  ounce. 
Incorporate  them  well  together  over  the  fire.  Rub  the 
fwelling  every  day  with  this  ointment,  made  warm 
when  you  ufe  it. 

A  charge  to  ftrengthen  fmews ,  and  for  fwelled  legs . 

Take  oxycroceum,  paracelfus,  Burgundy  pitch,  of 
each  equal  parts:  ftir  them  together  over  a  gentle  fire 
till  they  are  well  melted  and  mixt,  then  take  the  mix¬ 
ture  off  and  add  eight  or  nine  Spanifh  flies  or  cantha«< 
rides  powdered  :  apply  it  to  the  part,  clapping  flocks 
upon  it,  and  let  it  fall  off  of  itfelf. 

For  a  foundered  horfe . 

Take  of  fheeps  fuet  or  hog’s  greafe  one  pound,  two 
pr  three  handfuls  of  wheat  bran,  and  make  them  into 
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a  poultice  with  one  pint  of  white  wine  vinegar.  Apply 
it  very  hot  all  over  the  foot,  and  renew  it  once  in  two 
days. 

For  an  over-reach  in  the  heel. 

Firft  cut  it  out,  leaving  no  hollownefs  about  it  5 
and  wafh  it  clean  with  vinegar  and  fait*  then  boil 
butter  and  fait  together,  and  clap  a  cloth  dipt  in  it 
fcalding  hot  to  the  place  two  or  three  times  together. 
After  this,  wafh  it  with  copperas  water.  If  it  does 
not  fkin,  drefs  it  once  in  twenty-four  hours  with  flocks 
dipt  in  turpentine,  and  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten 
together, 

\  '  •  .  '  '  '  '  '  .  ,  •  *  ~  -s 

For  a  watery  humour  in  the  eye . 

Take  of  May  dye  or  rain  water,  four  ounces *,  a 
fmall  piece  of  white  copperas  held  between  a  pair  of 
hot  tongs,  and  dropt  into  the  water ;  then  beat  the 
water  with  the  white  of  an  egg  till  it  comes  to  a  froth, 
with  which  wafh  the  eye. 


ST 0  take  away  wind-galls. 

Take  of  linfeed  oil  half  an  ounce*,  brandy  or  fpirits 
of  wine,  half  an  ounce  oil  of  turpentine  fifteen  drops : 
mix  them  together,  bathe  the  part  with  this  mixture, 
and  heat  it  in  with  a  hot  iron  twice  a  day  twp  or  three 
days  together. 

For  fhrunk  finews . 

Take  rofemary,  coflmary,  fweet  marjoram,  ca¬ 
momile  flowers,  and  fage,  baum,  melliot,  of  each 

one 
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one  handful,  boiled  in  two  pints  of  oil  and  one  pound 
of  frefh  greafe.  When  the  mixture  is  almoft  boiled, 
put  in  a  quart  of  black  fnails  and  apply  it  like  a  poul¬ 
tice  to  the  part, 

A  mixture  for  the  mange . 

Give  hempfeed  and  flour  of  brimftone  in  the  horfe’s 
corn  till  he  hath  taken  half  a  pound  of  the  brimftone, 
and  two  or  three  quarts  of  hempfeed  •,  then  wafh  him 
with  tar  one  pound,  roch  allum  four  ounces ;  bay  fait 
one  pound,  tobacco  duft,  black  foap,  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  of  each  half  a  pound  ;  brine  and  chamber-lye  of 
e^ch  four  pints  mi^t  together. 

For  a  dry  cough . 

Take  elecampane,  annifeed,  fulphur,  juice  of  liquo¬ 
rice,  white  tartar,  of  each  three  quarters  of  an  ounce, 
mixt  with  Barbadoes  tar  to  the  confidence  of  an  elec¬ 
tuary.  Give  the  horfe  the  quantity  of  a  fmall  walnut 
morning  and  evening  before  water. 

A  half  am  for  the  f cratches. 

Take  of  the  plaifter. called  flofunguentorum,  flice  it 
into  a  fkillet  and  put  in  double  the  quantity  of  lard  : 
melt  them  over  a  gentle  fire  and  flir  them  with  a  ftick 
till  the  mixture  is  cold.  Spread  this  on  large  pledgits 
of  tow  or  linen,  and  bind  it  on  the  heels.  This  is  to 
be  renewed  every  morning,  and  if  the  heels  run  much, 
every  night.  The  horfe  mu  ft  have  a  gentle  purge  firft, 
and  then  cinnabar  balls. 

Hoof  falve . 

1 

Take  common  turpentine,  dog’s  greafe,  honey, 
and  juice  of  elder  leaves,  of  each  four  pounds,  boiled 
to  a  thick  falve. 

A  purge . 
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A  purge. 

Take  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  one  ounce;  fait  of  tartar 
and  jalap,  two  drams ;  thirty  drops  of  chymical  oil 
of  annifeed,  and  one  nutmeg,  made  up  into  a  ball  with 
fyrup  of  buckthorn. 

For  the  yellows  and  ft  aggers. 

Firft  bleed  at  the  mouth,  and  in  fix  hours  after  bleed 
in  the  gafcoin  vein  plentifully  :  then  give  two  dram? 
of  faffron,  turmerick,  annifeeds  in  powder,  half  an 
ounce  ;  London  treacle,  three  ounces  :  boil  them  over, 
a  gentle  fire  in  a  pint  of  fack,  ale,  or  white  wine. 

*  •  , 

Another  for  the  yellows. 

Take  of  feverfew,  celandine,  the  infide  of  barberry 
bark,  one  handful  of  each  •,  put  them  into  two  quarts 
of  ale,  and  boil  it  till  it  comes  to  one  quart,  then 
itrain  it  from  the  herbs  and  put  into  the  liquor  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  ounce  of  faffron,  two  ounces  of  London 
treacle,  and  two  ounces  of  turmerick.  Make  it  boil 
a  little,  and  give  it  the  horfe  lukewarm.  Repeat  it  iry 
two  days  if  need  be. 

I‘  '  ‘  -•  •*  '  ‘  .  :  'A  ' 

For  the  far  (in. 

Take  lapis  caliminaris,  tutty,  of  each  one  ounce  ; 
fait  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce;  rue,  one  handful,  fhred 
itt ry  fine:  boil  all  together  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
qrine  to  one  pint.  Let  the  horfe  fail  fix  hour?  before 
and  four  after  taking  it.  |Ceep  it  flirred  while  boiling, 
and  give  it  lukewarm. 
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Take  myrrh,  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  three  drams  1 
One  dram  of  faffron,  one  ounce  of  Barbadoes  aloes, 
three  drams  of  oil  of  annifeeds,  and  treacle  fuflicient 
to  make  it  into  a  ball.  Roll  it  in  liquorice  powder. 

Balls  to  be  given  after  hunting ,  to  carry  off  humours . 

Take  Barbadoes  aloes,  polo-fan£tus,  colbquintida, 
jalap,  gentian,  of  each  two  ounces,  diapente,  liquorice, 
annifeed,  fugar-candy,  of  each  four  ounces,  myrrh, 
cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  ounce;  fyrup  of-hore- 
hound  and  rofes,  of  each  one  ounce;  London  treacle, 
three  ounces ;  make  it  into  a  pafte  with  honey  or 
treacle.  The  quantity  of  a  large  walnut  to  be  given 
after  hunting :  keep  him  warm,  and  give  him  white 
water  at  night. 

**  1 

Another  receipt  for  the  mange. 

Take  hempfeed  and  fulphur,  of  each  half  a  pound* 
mix  them  together,  and  give  the  horfe  one  ounce  of 
it  every  morning  in  his  corn,  until  all  is  taken,  then 
walh  him  with  tar,  one  pound,  roch  allum,  four  oun¬ 
ces,  bay  fait,  one  pound,  tobacco  dull,  black  foap, 
oil  of  turpentine,  of  each  half  a  pound,  brine  and 
chamberlye,  of  each  four  pints.  Boil  all  together  for 
half  an  hour.  Walh  the  horfe  well  with  it  twice  a 
week,  in  the  place  where  he  rubs  himfelf.  Warm  it 
when  you  ufe  it. 

XJjeful  balls  for  coughs  and  aflhmatick  diforders. 

~  .  N 

Take  of  flour  of  brimftone,  half  a  pound,  of  ele¬ 
campane-root,  four  ounces,  fenugreek  feeds,  cummin 

feeds. 
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feeds,  annifeeds,  juniper  berries  and  garlick,  of  each 
two  ounces,  of  linfeed  oil  cold  drawn,  fix  ounces,  ho¬ 
ney  and  tar,  of  each  four  ounces,  of  balfam  of  fulphur 
made  with  oil  of  turpentine,  an  ounce,  of  fyrup  cf 
coltsfoot,  four  ounces.  Make  thefe  into  balls  of  the 
fize  of  a  pullet’s  egg,  one  of  which  i$  to  be  given  in  a 
morning  fading  for  fome  time,  intermitting  now  and 
then  a  day  or  two. 

An  ointment  for  greafy  heels . 

Take  white  vitriol,  roch  allum,  and  white  lead,  of 
each  half  a  pound,  of  green  copperas,  three  ounces,  of 
verdigreafe,  an  ounce  :  reduce  thefe  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  then  add,  of  oil  of  vitriol,  an  ounce,  of  honey, 
half  a  pound,  and  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  ’ train 
oil  make  a  foft  ointment, 

Diuretic  halls  proper  in  the  greafe  and  fever  at  other 
diftemperSy  where  purging  by  urine  is  required . 

Take  of  Alieant,  Cafiile,  or  common  hard  foap,  a 
pound ;  of  done  brimdone  in  fine  powder,  half  a 
pound*,  of  cinnabar  of  antimony,  two  ounces ;  fal 
prunella  and  nitre,  of  each  four  ounces;  of  balfam  of 
fulphur,  an  ounce.  Make  thefe  into  balls  of  the  fize 
of  a  pullet’s  egg,  and  give  one  to  the  horfe  in  a  morn¬ 
ing  on  an  empty  ftomach,  and  let  him  fad  two  hours 
after  it. 


A  cordial  hall  for  colds  and  coughs . 

Take  of  raifins  doned,  half  a  pound,  juniper  ber¬ 
ries,  turmerick,  annifeeds  and  foenugreek  feed,  of 
each  two  ounces;  myrrh,  gentian,  and  anifated  bal¬ 
fam,  or  fulphur,  of  each  an  ounce ;  of  faffron,  two 
drams;  honey  and  fyrup  of  coltsfoot,  of  each  fix 

ounces; 
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Ounces  *,  of  liquorice  powder,  half  a  pound.  Make 
them  into  a  mafs  for  balls  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
wheat  flour,  and  keep  it  }n  a  pot  covered  for  ufe. 


A  liniment  to  make  the  hair  grow  again , 


Take  equal  quantities  of  honey  and  pigeon’s  dung 
and  mix  them  well  together.  Rub  this  mixture  well 
on  the  part  every  other  day. 

* 

A  powder  for  fevers . 

Take  of  hartfhorn  (havings,  half  a  pound,  and  boil 
them  in  fpring  water  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  then  take 
them  out  and  lay  them  in  a  difli  before  a  fire,  till 
they  are  dry  enough  to  powder.  After  they  are  pow¬ 
dered,  mix  them  with  an  equal  weight  of  antimony  in 
powder :  Put  the  mixture  in  an  unglazed  earthen  pan 
over  a  flow  fire,  and  keep  it  ftirring  with  an  iron  fpa- 
tula  to  prevent  its  caking  together,  and  when  it  has 
done  fmoaking  take  it  off,  and  you  will  have  an  afh- 
coloured  powder.  If  you  would  have  it  more  white 
put  it  into  a  red  hot  crucible,  and  calcine  it  for  fome 
time. 

This  procefs  is  originally  in  Tournefort’s  Materia 
Medica ,  page  182,  and  has  been  given  by  fome  preten¬ 
ders  to  phyfic,  to  cure  fevers  in  men.  But  its  opera¬ 
tion  is  too  rough  for  that  purpofe,  and  generally  does 
more  harm  than  good.  However,  it  is  fafe  enough 
for  horfes,  and  may  be  given  to  two  drams,  made  up 
into  a  ball  with  honey  and  liquorice  powder.  It  i§ 
good  in  all  kinds  of  fevers,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  inflammatory  and  malignant.  When  it  is  given 
in  the  morning  it  may  be  repeated  again  at  night,  as 
alfo  the  next  day,  once  or  twice  more  till  the  fever  is 
gone.  The  making  of  this  powder  is  tedious  and 
troublefome,  and  therefore  many,  no  doubt,  would  be 
glad  to  hear  of  a  powder  ready  made,  which  would 

have 
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have  the  fame  effe<5ts,  efpecially  for  horfes  of  great 
value.  Such  is  the  fever-powder  of  Dr.  Jamesy  whofe 
efficacy  is  infinitely  fuperior  to  this  in  queftion,  and 
whofe  virtues  are  now  well  known  throughout  the 
three  kingdoms,  for  curing  fevers  among  mankind, 

A  charge  for  f welled  legs  with  oozing  of  water  through 

the  Jkin  after  a  fever. 

Take  of  verjuice  a  pint*,  of  currier’s  ffiavings,  a 
handful :  boil  them  together  till  they  become  thick, 
and  then  add  a  handful  or  two  of  fuller’s  earth.  Then 
take  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  and  beat  them  together 
with  two  ounces  of  fpirit  of  winp,  with  a  doubly  quan¬ 
tity  of  camphire.  Mix  them  together  for  a  charge,. 

This  mufi:  be  laid  to  the  part  frefh  every  day,  and 
then  you  muft  walk  the  horfe  about  three  or  four  hours, 
every  time  the  charge  is  renewed. 


The  following  Account  of  the  Method  of  curing 
a  Strain  of  the  Back-Sinews,  and  the  Ana¬ 
tomy  of  a  Horse’s  Leg,  was  communir 
cated  by  Mr.  Dale  Ingram,  Surgeon^ 
but  came  too  late  to  be  inferted  in  its  proper 
Place, 

For  a  firain  called  a  clap  of  the  hack-Jinews . 

FIRST  bleed  immediately  in  the  fetlock  vein. 

2.  Bathe  the  affe&ed  leg  with  the  warm  blood 
mixt  with  fait  for  half  an  hour.  3.  Foment  the  leg 
twice  a  day  with  flannels,  fqueezed  out  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  whey,  made  hot : 

T ake  a  quart  of  milk ,  and  when  it  boils  add  half  a 
pint  of  the  chief  and  the  flrongefl  verjuice ,  in  which  an 
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mnce  of  roch-allum  hath  keen  dijfolved :  Let  this  mixture 
boil y  and  you  will  have  a  ftrong  curd  immediately .  Strain 
off  the  whey  and  preferve  the  curd . 

This  curd  muft  be  applied  warm  once  a  day  as  a 
poultice  after  the  leg  hath  been  fomented  with  the  whey 
as  directed.  It  muft  be  bound  on  with  a  fmooth  rol¬ 
ler.  In  about  fix  or  eight  days  the  inflammation  will 
be  afluaged,  and  then  the  following  ftyptic  charge 
muft  be  laid  on. 

T akc  of  the  colcothar  of  vitriol ,  reduced  into  an  impal¬ 
pable  powder,  half  a  pound ,  and  mix  it  by  little  and  little 
with  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  to  a  glare ,  adding  as 
much  ftrong  verjuice  as  will  bring  it  to  the  ccnjiftence  of  a 
cold  charge.  Then  fpread  it  on  a  linen  cloth,  and  roll  it 
on  with  a  bandage  four  yards  long  and  three  inches  broad , 
taking  care  that  every  turn  be  very  fmooth.  This  charge 
frefh-made  muft  be  renewed  every  twenty  four  hours. 

Bleeding  is  defigned  to  abate  the  inflammation, 
which  always  attends  this  accident  when  violent ;  to 
which  likewife  the  whey  will  greatly  contribute.  The 
blood  and  fait  will  ftimulate  and  cherifh  the  finews, 
and  confequently  prevent  any  farther  flux  of  humours. 
The  curd  is  a  ftyptic,  and  will  help  to  reftore  the  ela- 
fticity  or  fpringinefs  of  the  finews,  and  the  cold  charge 
will  greatly  ftreng  hen  the  limb.  Whereas,  all  oily 
greafy  applications  relax  and  weaken  it,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  (hunned.  This  method  is  likewife  much 
better  than  a  cure  by  bliftering  and  firing,  for  this  laft 
method  efpecially,  is  attended  with  danger,  and  may 
do  much  more  harm  than  good.  Befides,  experience 
has  fhewn  the  fafety  and  benefit  of  this  practice*. 

Of  the  bones  of  the  fore  leg. 

THE  bones  of  the  fore-leg  and  foot  are  feventeen 
in  number,  viz .  The  Shoulder-blade,  the  Shoul- 

*  By  this  method  Mr.  Dawkins’s  horfe  was  cured,  after  he 
broke  down  on  the  courfe  at  Reading,  artd  many  others  have  fmee 
been  recovered  in  the  fame  manner. 

der-bone. 
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der-borie,  the  Leg’ bone  or  Cubit,  the  Shank  or  Can¬ 
non-bone,  the  feven  InterofTei  of  the  Shank,  the  two 
Stay  or  Splent-bones,  the  Nut-bone,  which  may  be 
reckoned  two,  though  here  continued  as  one,,  the  great 
PaHern,  the  little  PaHern,  and  the  Coffin-bone. 

The  upper  part  of  the  leg-bone  is  joined  to  the 
ffioulder-bone,  and  receives  the  round  heads  into  its 
cavities.  The  lower  part  is  received  by  four  of  the 
fuperior  bones  which  lie  between  the  leg  and  ffiank- 
bone,  and  form  the  knee-joint.  The  upper  and  hin* 
der  part  of  this  bone,  has  a  very  remarkable  procefs 
and  protuberance  which  is  partly  received  into  a  cavity 
of  the  ffioulder-bone,  and  is  called  the  elbow.  The 
articulation  of  thefe  bones  in  fome  fenfe,  refembles  the 
human  elbow. 

The  interoffei,  or  fmall  bones  between  the  leg  and 
the  fhank,  are  four  in  the  upper  row,  and  three  in  the 
lower*  The  middle  bone  of  thefe  laH,  receives  the 
head  of  the  ffiank,  and  the  two  outermoH,  the  two' 
fplent  or  Hay-bones*  They  are  not  all  of  the  fame 
ffiape  or  fize,  but  differ  from  each  other  in  this  refped. 
They  are  notfpungy,  as  fome  have  afferted,  but  com¬ 
pact  and  folid,  and  they  are  all  covered  and  tied  toge¬ 
ther  by  membranous,  and  cartilaginous  ligaments. 
The  ufe  of  thefe  bones  is  to  {Lengthen  the  knee,  and 
to  facilitate  its  motion.  That  bone  which  Hands  out 
of  the  rows  ferve  for  the  infertion  of  the  two  mufcles, 
and  to  determine  their  adion  to  a  {trait  line. 

The  length  of  the  leg-bone  is  about  fixteen  inches, 
and  that  of  the  ffiank  not  more  than  eleven.  There 
are  three  bones  belonging  to  the  ffiank,  one  large  and 
two  fmall.  Thefe  lad  are  ffiorter  than  the  other,  and 
are  called  fplent  or  Hay-bones.  The  largeH  of  thefe 
bones,  which  is  properly  the  ffiank,  is  joined  by  the 
fuperior  part  to  the  middlemoH  of  the  three  interoffei 
or  fmall  bones,  and  two  fplent-bones  to  the  other  two, 
one  on  each  fide.  The  lower  part  of  the  ffiank-bone 
receives  the  fuperior  part  of  the  great  paHern,  much  in 
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the  fame  manner  as  the  human  fhank  is  to  the  thigh¬ 
bone,  that  is,  it  receives  and  is  received. 

The  nut  or  bridge-bone  belongs  to  the  fhank-bone, 
and  lies  on  its  internal  and  inferior  extremity.  It  has 
an  eminence  in  the  middle,  which  is  received  into  the 
fhank,  and  at  the  fame  time  receives  the  external  and 
internal  condyles  of  that  bone.  It  confifts  of  two  parts, 
and  may  be  divided  in  the  middle. 

The  great  pattern-bone  is  about  three  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  its  upper  extremity  is  much  thick¬ 
er  and  broader  than  the  lower,  that  it  may  the  better 
receive  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  fhank* bone.  Its 
lower  extremity  is  received  by  its  pattern,  and  like- 
wife  receives  the  eminence  in  the  middle  of  the  fame 
bone.  The  little  pattern  is  about  two  inches  in  length, 
and  like  the  former  bone,  has  its  upper  extremities  lar¬ 
ger  than  the  lower.  This  laft  has  an  eminence  which 
is  received  into  the  coffin  bone,  which  likewife  receives 
the  creft  of  this  latt  bone. 

The  coffin  bone  gives  a  fhape  or  form  to  the  hoof, 
and  refembles  a  gorget.  It  has  two  depreffions  and 
an  eminence  in  the  middle,  for  its  more  convenient 
articulation  with  the  little  pattern  bone.  There  is  an 
apophyfis  on  each  fide  to  keep  out  the  quarters  of  the 
hoof,  and  to  maintain  its  fhape  Tideways,  while  the 
body  of  this  bone  beftows  its  figure  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  hoof.  There  are  many  fmall  grooves  internally  on 
the  fore  part  of  this  bone,  which  ferve  for  the  infer- 
tion  cf  the  fibres  which  compofe  the  great  tendon  be¬ 
fore  *,  the  ufe  of  which  is  to  move  the  hoof  or  foot 
forward.  But  the  back  finew  is  inferted  in  the  hind 
part. 

The  explanation  of  Plate  III.  page  25.  which  contain 
the  representation  of  the  bones  of  the  fore  legs,  and 
of  the  hoof. 

a,  <?,  a.  The  four  upper  fmall  bones  placed  be* 
tween  the  leg' bone,  and  the  fhank-bone. 

h  K  *. 
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b ,  by  b.  The  three  fmall  bones  placed  beneath  the 
(hank-bone. 

C.  The  fore  view  of  the  (hank  or  cannon-bone. 

D.  The  back  view  of  the  fame  bone,  to  ffiew  the 

fplent  bones  on  each  fide,  marked  e .  e . 

F.  F.  The  two  fide  views  of  the  fame  bone. 

Cy  Cy  c .  The  nut  or  bridge-bone. 

G.  The  great  paflern-bone. 

H.  The  little  paftern-bone. 

I.  The  coffin-bone. 

K.  The  fore  view  of  the  hoof. 

L.  L.  The  other  views.  See  pages  30  and  3  f. 

Of  the  Muscles  of  the  Fore- Leg  taken  from  a  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  Mr,  Ingram’j,  and  by  him  deferibed . 

From  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  ffioulder-bone  to 
the  coffin-bone,  there  are  ten  mufcles  which  ferve  to 
perform  the  various  motions  of  this  limb.  The  firft 
arifes  by  a  large  fleffiy  portion,  a  little  above  the  joint 
of  the  ffioulder-bone,  with  the  leg-bone,  and  after  the 
length  of  a  fpan  begins  to  be  tendinous*,  then  defend¬ 
ing  on  the  fore  part  of  the  leg-bone,  ic  becomes  tendi¬ 
nous,  and  is  inferted  by  a  broad  flat  tendon  about  half 
an  inch  below  the  joint  into  the  ffiank-bone,  and  may 
be  called  reftor  cruris. 

The  fecond  is  a  fmall  mufcle  arifing  from  the  in¬ 
ward  part  of  the  leg-bone,  fomewhat  tendinous  *,  and 
becoming  fmaller  as  it  runs  ftrait  along,  is  inferted 
into  the  ffiank  fideways,  a  little  injunction  with  the 
inferior  bone  of  the  feven.  This  mufcle  directs  the 
fide  motion. 

The  third  is  a  large  mufcle,  and  arifes  fleffiy  from 
the  infide  of  the  ffioulder-bone  near  the  former,  and 
running  along  part  of  the  elbow,  goes  to  be  inferted 
by  a  ftrong  tendon,  into  that  bone  of  the  feven  which 
(lands  out  of  the  row.  About  an  inch  above  its  in- 
fertion  it  fends  off  a  round  tendon  which  palling 

over 
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over  the  bones  of  the  knee,  unites  with  the  tendon  of 
its  antagonifl  mufcle.  Then  paffes  obliquely  over  the 
fplent  and  cannon-bone,  and  is  inferted  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  great  pattern.  Thefe  mufcles  lerve  to 
bend  the  leg  and  (hank  inward,  and  to  put  the  great 
pattern  forwards. 

The  fourth  mufcle  is  the  antagonifl:  of  the  former, 
and  arifes  large  and  fiefhy  from  the  outward  part  of  the 
fhoulder-bone,  and  defeending  nearly  in  a  ttrait  line,  is 
inferted  into  the  fuperior  and  interior  bone  not  far  from 
the  former  mufcle.  This  ferves  to  bend  the  leg  in¬ 
wards  and  to  pull  it  upwards. 

The  fifth  arifes  or  has  its  origin  near  the  middle  of 
the  leg  bone,  and  adheres  clofely  to  it.  It  is  a  mem¬ 
branous  flat  mufcle,  and  runs  over  and  covers  the  feven 
bones  of  the  knee.  It  fends  off  a  flattifh  tendon  to  be 
inferted  into  the  fuperior  part  of  the  fhank  or  cannon- 
bone.  Its  life  is  to  tie  the  feven  fmall  bones  together, 
and  by  its  tendon  to  give  a  fide  motion  to  the  limb. 

The  flxth  mufcle  rifes  flefhy  and  round  on  the  fide 
of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  fhoulder-bone  near  the 
joint,  and  growing  tendinous  a  little  lower  than  the 
middle  of  the  leg-bone,  paffes  in  a  groove  over  the 
knee-joint  to  the  middle  of  the  great  pattern,  where 
uniting  with  two  other  tendons,  they  form  one  broad 
large  cord,  which  running  over  the  little  pattern  and 
under  the  hoof,  is  inferted  forward  in  the  coffin-bone. 
The  ufe  of  this  mufcle  is  to  pull  forward  and  render 
the  foot  ttrait :  it  is  the  antagonifl:  of  the  back  Anew. 

The  feventh  is  a  mufcle  or  rather  a  flrong  broad 
tendon,  which  rifes  from  the  interior  extremity  of  the 
leg-bone,  and  running  along  the  inward  convexity  of 
the  ffiank-bone,  between  the  fplent-bones,  is  divided 
into  two,  near  the  middle,  which  pafs  to  each  fide  of 
the  bridge- bone,  to  fatten  it  in  its  place :  afterwards  it 
fends  off  on  each  fide  a  ftrong  tendon,  which  runs 
over  the  great  pattern-joint,  and  then  goes  to  unite 
with  the  tendon  of  the  laft  deferibed  mufcle,  and  helps 

B  b  to 
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to  form  the  broad  tendon  before,  called  the  extenfor  of 
the  foot  or  hoof. 

The  eighth  mufcle  arifes  with  broad  ilefhy  portions,, 
partly  from  the  infide  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
lhoulder-bone,  and  partly  from  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  leg-bone,  whence  running  over  the  whole  length 
of  the  leg-bone  it  becomes  tendinous  near  its  joint,  and 
pafilng  downwards  over  the  feven  bones  to  the  middle 
of  the  lhank-bone,  it  is  united  to  another  tendon. 

The  ninth  mufcle,  or  rather  membranous  and  tendi¬ 
nous  expanfion,  arifes  from  the  inferior  part  of  the 
leg-bone,  and  palling  along  not  only  covers  the  feven 
bones  of  the  knee,  but  ferves  as  ligaments  to  tie  them 
together  inwardly,  and  then  proceeds  downward  to 
unite  with  the  former  tendon.  Being  thus  united  they 
form  one  great  chord  which  is  enclofed  in  a  fheath,  and 
palling  downwards  run  over  the  nut-bone,  which  ierves 
as  a  bridge  to  diredt  its  courfe,  and  is  fattened  to  it  by 
an  annular  ligament,  under  which  it  moves.  Then  it 
runs  over  the  great  paltermbone  to  the  little  pattern, 
where  it  fends  off  a  tendinous  expanfion  on  each  fide 
from  its  external  part,  which  ferve  to  tie  together  and 
fecure  the  joint.  The  tendon  itfelf  proceeds  down¬ 
wards,  to  be  inferted  into  the  coffin-bone,  where  ex¬ 
panding  itfelf  again,  it  covers  almoft  all  the  interior 
part  of  that  bone,  and  forms  the  inward  foie. 

The  tenth  mufcle  arifes  from  the  elbow  of  the  leg- 
bone,  and  continues  fleffiy  to  the  length  of  a  fpan, 
when  becoming  tendinous,  it  runs  near  the  joint  of  the 
knee,  and  joins  the  former  tendon,  helping  to  form 
the  great  chord,  which  bears  fome  refemblanee  to  the 
tendo  achilles  in  men.  The  two  mufeles  with  the  ten¬ 
dons  bend  the  leg,  ffiank,  both  pallerns  and  foot,  in¬ 
ward,  at  the  fame  inftantof  time.  See  pages  36  and  37. 

N.  B.  The  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  in  the  plate 
of  the  mufeles  of  the  foot  refer  to  the  fame  numbers  of 

the 
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the  mufcle,  in  this  defcription  of  them.  See  plate  IY. 

p.  36, 

Of  the  Hoof. 

The  Hoof  is  a  horny  part  in  ffiape  like  a  gorget, 
Sncloling  the  foft  part  of  the  foot,  and  receiving 
others  lubfervient  to  motion,  like  a  box-cafe  or  coffin; 
and  it  furrounds  the  whole  in  fuch  a  manner  as  will 
belt  defend  it  from  external  injuries.  Its  texture  is 
like  horn,  fofter  than  a  bone  and  harder  than  a  griftle. 
It  is  compofed  of  various  fpiral  fibres  which  interfeel: 
each  other  crofsways,  which  forming  thin  laminse  or 
plates,  are  laid  one  upon  another.  It  is  fenfible  of 
pain,  and  therefore  very  proper  for  the  purpofe  for  which 
it  is  defigned.  In  all  countries  where  the  roads  are 
rough,  they  fallen  iron  ffioes  to  this  part  with  nails, 
but  in  forne  parts  of  North  America,  they  never 
fhoe  their  horfes  at  all,  becaufe  the  foil  is  loofe  and 
fandy.  The  hoof  is  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  yet  the  heels  are  more  firm,  hard,  and  thick 
than  the  hoof,  they  being  ordained  to  fupport  and 
flrengthen  the  quarters. 

The  quarters  are  a  continuation  of  the  heels,  and 
running  up  to  the  fruffi,  form  the  fuperior  edge  of  the 
coffin  ;  they  are  fupported  inwardly  on  each  fide  by 
two  prominent  cartilages.  i\ll  thefe  contribute  to  the 
flrength  of  the  foot,  and  enable  the  horfe  to  tread  fe- 
curely  on  his  toe  and  the  ball  of  his  foot.  Now  as  the 
heels  are  the  fupport  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  quarters, 
they  ffiould  never  be  pared  down,  becaufe  it  not  only 
weakens  them,  but  brings  the  quarters  fiat  to  the 
ground,  and  confequently  brings  the  foot  into  a  new 
pofition,  draining  the  inward  tendons  which  are  io- 
ferted  in  the  coffin  bone,  and  throwing  the  toe  upwards, 
which  mud  needs  be  painful  to  the  horfe.  Eefides,  as 
the  heels  are  hard  and  bony,  the  ffioes  ffiould  never 
come  near  them,  much  lefs  lie  on  them,  becaufe  they 

B  b  2  are 
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are  ftrcng  enough  to  fupport  themfelves,  without  any 
artificial  addition.  Add  to  this,  that  they  are  farther 
iupported  and  -  flrengthened  by  two  bone-like  ftays  or 
props,  which  arife  from  each  fide  of  the  frog,  run¬ 
ning  up  and  joining  the  heels,  and  thefe  are  defended 
externally  by  the  outward  foal  or  rift  of  the  foot,  un¬ 
der  which  they  lie.  Now  as  the  quarters  of  the  foot 
are  compofed  of  thefe  ftays  and  heels,  the  paring  away 
of  thefe  lafb  will  certainly  weaken  the  ftays,  quarters 
and  inward  cartilages,  and  impair  the  chief  fupport 
of  the  body. 

The  horny  foie  or  rift  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
foot,  and  is  of  a  much  fofter  confidence  than  the  hoof. 
It  extends  from  the  toe  to  the  fuperior  extremities  of 
the  ftay  bones,  and  is  joined  almoft  all  round  to  the 
hoof.  Its  ufe  is  to  defend  the  external  and  internal 
foies,  as  well  as  the  contents  of  the  coffin  from  nails, 
glafs,  and  the  like,  that  they  tnay  not  wound  the  more 
fenfible  parts.  Therefore  it  muff  needs  be  a  fault  in 
frniths  when  they  ffioe  horfes,  to  pare  away  too  much 
of  this  rift,  becaufe  the  outward  foie  is  thereby  the 
more  expofed  to  the  external  injuries,  and  the  horfe 
is  rendered  tender  footed. 

The  internal  foie  is  much  more  firm  and  com  pad 
than  the  rift,  and  whenever  this  is  laid  naked  wholly 
or  in  part,  the  foot  is  veiy  apt  to  receive  wounds  or 
bruifes  :  for  the  fhield  of  the  bottom  of  the  foot  bein°r 
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removed,  it  will  be  no  longer  able  to  refill  the  im- 
preffion  of  hard  bodies,  fuch  as  fmall  Hones  and  the 
like.  Thus  when  a  horfe  has 'caft  his  ffioe,  it  caufes 
him  to  limp  immediately.  Hence  likewife  may  pro¬ 
ceed  an  inflammation  and  fuppuration  of  the  parts 
within  the  coffin  ;  for  rnoft  diforders  of  this  kind  pro¬ 
ceed  from  external  injuries. 

The  frog  is  a  fpungy  flexible  elaflic  fubflance,  of  a 
much  fofter  nature  than  the  parts  already  defcribed. 

It  begins  with  a  point  about  an  inch  and  an  half  from 
the  toe,  near  the  center  of  the  foot  j  and  then  enlarg- 
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iflg,  extends  itfelf  above  the  bony  heel  where  it  af- 
fumes  the  name  of  the  frufh.  On  each  fide  of  the 
heel  there  is  a  cartilaginous  ligament  detached  from 
the  frufh,  which  extends  all  round  the  upper  part  of 
the  hoof,  being  the  continuation  of  the  frog,  and  is 
called  the  coronary  ligament.  The  fkin  of  the  leg  is 
inferred  between  the  ligament  and  the  hoof,  and  joins 
the  hoof  to  the  foot  or  coffin-bone.  The  ufe  of  the 
frog  is  to  keep  the  heels  open  to  defend  the  foot  and 
internal  foie  from  bruifes,  by  its  elafiic  and  flexible  fub- 
ftance,  for  by  thefe  properties  it  yields  to  the  preflure 
of  external  bodies,  and  returns  to  its  former  ft  ate  im¬ 
mediately.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  paring  away 
the  upp&r  part  of  the  frog  will  impair  its  flrmnefs  and 
liability,  will  occaflon  wire  heels,  and  promote  the 
diforder  called  the  frufh,  as  well  as  Ipofen  the  hoof 
where  it  is  joined  to  the  fkin  of  the  leg.  When  the 
frog  is  almolt  deftroyed,  it  will  be  eafily  penetrated  by 
fharp  bodies  and  be  more  liable  to  be  bruifed  by  thofe 
which  are  hard  and  blunt. 

In  the  coffin -box  or  cafe,  which  is  the  inflde  of  the 
hoof,  we  obferve  its  coronary  convexity,  its  enchan- 
nelled  fibres,  and  the  crefl:  like  the  comb  of  a  cock  ; 
befldes  three  eminences,  two  furrows,  &c.  All  which 
are  parts  of  the  firufiure  of  the  coffin*  This  likewife 
contains  the  coffin-bone,  part  of  the  coronary  or  little 
paftern,  the  extremities  of  the  tendons  which  bend  the 
foot  backwards  and  extend  it  forward,  with  the  two 
cartilages,  the  veins,  glands  and  membranes. 

The  coronary  groove  is  a  concave  channel,  in  the 
inflde  of  the  hoof,  and  runs  round  it  to  the  frufh.  Its 
ufe  is  to  contain  the  enchannelled  flefh  for  the  infertion 
of  the  fkin,  to  receive  the  glands,  and  to  facilitate  the 
motion  of  the  foot,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  tendon 
before  from  being  bruifed  in  its  aftion.  Againfi:  the 
hard  edge  of  the  groove  a  great  many  fmall  fibres  run, 
and  there  is  a  flrait  line  down  to  the  toe,  or  inferior 
edge  of  the  hoof.  From  the  membranes  of  the  bones 
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between  the  Tides,  others  run  of  a  more  flefhy  nature, 
which  help  to  unite  the  hoof  with  the  coffin-bone, 
while  the  arteries  and  veins  convey  nourifhment  for 
the  fupport  and  growth  of  the  hoof. 

The  creft  or  cock’s-comb  in  the  center  of  the  cofiin, 
is  received  into  a  groove  of  the  coffin-bone,  and  ierves 
to  prevent  the  fhaking  of  that  bone  in  the  coffin,  du¬ 
ring  the  motion  of  the  foot. 
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HOUGH  fhoeing  of  horfes  is  in  general  efteem- 


JL  ed  a  matter  of  very  little  concern,  yet  in  itfelf 
it  is  the  molt  important  operation  in  farriery,  as  on  this 
entirely  depends  the  fafety  of  the  rider;  and  indeed 
lam  apt  to  believe  that  more  horfes  are  thrown  down 
and  lamed  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  ignorant 
fmiths,  than  by  all,  or  every  other  misfortune  what¬ 
ever,  as  an  error  in  this  point,  tho’  it  may  not  imme¬ 
diately  appear,  will  in  the  end  entirely  lame  the  horfe. 
I  am  thoroughly  perfuaded,  with-n  the  circle  of  my 
own  practice,  that  five  out  of  fix  of  the  horfes  with 
bad  feet,  are  not  naturally  fo,  but  rendered  fo  by  the 
unfkilful  method  of  fhoeing.  I  would  therefore  re¬ 
commend,  in  order  to  prevent  horfes  flipping  on  a  dry 
pavement,  that  a  half-moon  fhoe  be  ufcd,  that  is,  a 
fhoe  which  only  furrounds  the  toe,  and  which,  the 
fnoe-heel  gradually  diminifhing,  reaches  not  faither 
than  the  middle  of  the  quarters*,  fo  that  the  frog  and 
the  heel  may  prefs  at  the  lame  time  upon  the  ground, 
as  well  the  fore-part  as  the  hind  ;  but  efpecially  the 
fore^part,  becaufe  the  weight  of  the  horfe  prefies  mod 
there ;  and  the  fhorter  the  fhoe  is,  the  lei's  liable  the 
horfe  will  be  to  flip,  the  frog  producing  the  fame  ef 
fe<5t  that  an  old  piece  of  hat  would  do  under  our 
Ihoes  upon  ice.  But  in  weak  hoofs  I  would  recom¬ 
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mend  that  the  (hoes  be  a  little  longer,  fo  that  the 
fhoe-heel  growing  thinner  upon  the  heel,  the  end  of 
it  may  nOt  bear  upon  the  hoof*,  which  being  weak  in 
itfeif,  would  be  defiroyed  thereby,  to  prevent  which, 
the  end  of  the  fhoe  fliould  terminate  on  the  thick  part 
of  the  heel. 

Shoes  longer  than  ordinary  are  neceflary  for  feet 
which  are  filled  up*,  they  fhould  befides  cover  the  foie, 
to  prevent  it  from  bearing  upon  the  ground.  The 
fhoe  mult  be  placed  on  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  not  to 
bear  upon  the  foie ;  the  frog  and  heels  fliould  always 
touch  the  ground,  it  is  the  fure  and  only  way  not  on¬ 
ly  to  preferve,  but  like  wife  to  re-eftablifli  the  feet 
when  injured.  A  horfe  that  has  tender  and  weak 
heels,  ought  to  be  Ihod  as  fhort  as  pafflble,  and  with 
thin  flioe-heels,  fo  that  the  frog  may  touch  the  ground ; 
for  the  heels  having  nothing  under  them,  will  be  much 
eafed. 

The  half-moon  fhoe  is  very  neceflary  for  horfes  with 
weak  quarters,  as  it  not  only  eafes  them,  but  will 
fometimes  reftore  them  to  their  natural  hate.  Horfes 
with  tumours  in  the  feet  and  friffures  in  the  quarters, 
fliould  be  fhod  in  this  manner.  Neither  the  foie  nor 
frog  fliould  be  pared;  but  if  the  hoof  be  judged  too 
high,  it  may  be  taken  down.  If  a  horfe  cuts,  the 
inner  part  of  the  fhoe  fliould  be  thinner  than  the  outer 
part  ;  for  by  this  means  the  horfe  will  over-reach  lels. 
It  is  neceflary  to  fhoe  flat  feet  with  (hoes  of  this  kind, 
and  efpecially  fuch  horfes  whofe  feet  are  like  an  oy- 
flber-fhell. 

All  flat:footed  horfes  have  low  heels,  and  confe- 
quently  weak  ones ;  but  nature,  in  order  to  fupply 
this  defed,  has  commonly  given  them  large  frogs  to 
preferve  their  heels :  therefore  their  feet  fliould  never 
be  pared,  nor  their  heels  hollowed  or  fcraped,  which 
are  very  prejudicial,  and  often  totally  deflroy  their 
feet.  The  firfl:  bad  confequence  in  hollowing  their 
feet,  is  the  deftruclion  of  the  horny  foie,  which  ferves 
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to  prevent  the  heel  and  quarters  from  contracting. 
The  fecond  abufe  in  fcraping  the  feet  is  weakening 
the  hoof;  and  confequently  caufing  the  horny  foie  to 
grow  dry  and  impoverifhing  the  flefhy  foie,  and  very 
often  it  caufes  an  inflammation  within-fide,  rendering 
the  foot  painful,  which  caufes  lamenefa.  The  more 
a  horfe’s  foot  is  pared,  the  more  accidents  he  is  fub- 
jeCt  to,  as  it  deprives  him  of  that  defence  nature  has 
given  him  againfl:  the  hard  and  fharp  bodies  he  gene¬ 
rally  meets  with  in  his  way;  and  the  mod  material  ar¬ 
ticle  for  the  horfe  and  rider  is,  that  in  not  paring  the 
foie,  and  in  not  giving  him  more  fhoe  than  is  neceffa- 
ry  to  preferve  the  foie,  he  will  be  lefs  fubjeCt  to  flip 
upon  hard  roads  in  winter,  or  flippery  roads  in  the 
fummer,  as  I  (hall  immediately  fhew  : 

Firfl:  then, 'making  him  walk  upon  the  frog,  and 
in  part  upon  the  heel,  this  being  greatly  rubbed  and 
worn  to  the  ground,  it  finks  by  the  weight  of  his 
body,  into  the  little  interfiices  or  cavities  he  meets 
with  in  his  way. 

And  fecond] y,  by  its  flexibility  it  takes  a  certain 
impreffion  and  fhape ;  fo  that  the  foot  will  bear 
upon  feveral  parts ;  which  eafe  one  another  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  parts  of  its  fupport,  and  gives  the  animal 
a  firmer  hold  on  the  ground  he  treads  upon.  It  is 
thought  that  ftrong  fhoe  heels  are  of  ufe  to  weak 
heels,  and  that  the  iron  yields,  and  preffes  upon  the 
heel :  in  this  conception  they  raife  the  fhoe  heel,  and 
leave  a  void  fpace  between  it  and  the  heel.  The 
contrary  however  happens.  It  is  the  hoof  by  its  flex¬ 
ibility  that  follows  the  fhoe  heel  which  never  gives 
way.  The  thicker  the  fhoe  heel  is,  the  fooner  the 
heel  meets  it,  and  the  heel  infiead  of  being  relieved  is 
comprefied  thereby. 

It  is  an  eftablifhed  faCl  that  a  horfe  feldom  goes  at 
his  eafe,  and  fooner  tires  if  his  frog  does  not  bear 
upon  the  ground,  which  is  the  only  point  of  fupport 
to  the  tendon ;  but  if  you  keep  it  from  the  ground 
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by  paring  it,  a  {training  of  the  tendon  will  follow, 
occafioned  by  the  thrufting  of  the  coronary  bone  upon 
the  nut  bone  •,  which  being  repeated  every  time  the 
horfe  fteps,  it  thereby  fatigues  him  and  caufes  an  in¬ 
flammation  in  the  parts.  I  have  been  often  furprifed 
that  this  new  method  invented  by  La  Fofle  has  not 
been  more  univerfally  adopted.  Some  indeed  of  the 
farriers  have  diverted  themfelves  of  their  prejudices 
againrt  this  method,  and  have  been  taught  by  expe¬ 
rience  to  agree  with  me,  that  a  fhort  fhoe  with  thin 
ihoe-heels  is  right  and  ufeful.  Many  indeed  have  ac¬ 
knowledged  its  utility,  but  will  not  pradtife  it,  though 
they  give  no  reafons  for  not  ufing  it.  Others  who 
think  in  this  way,  do  ufe  it  for  horfes  that  have  low 
and  tender  heels,  and  for  fuch  that  have  fiat  or  weak 
feet.  And  by  it  have  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  recover 
their  horfes,  it  is  clear  by  their  manner,  that  they 
acknowledge  the  fuperiority  of  this  method,  and  that 
they  are  convinced  that  the  old  one  would  not  be 
able  to  operate  the  effect  that  the  new  one  produces  : 
why  therefore  do  not  they  adopt  it  for  found  feet,  as 
it  would  be  very  ufeful  in  preventing  a  number  of 
accidents,  and  experience  proves  the  truth  of  it  ?  It 
is  that  they  are  obftinate,  and  only  ufe  this  method 
when  neceflity  obliges  them,  and  keep  their  old 
mode  through  prejudice,  conceit  and  ignorance. 
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temper  among  the  horfes,  I  have  been  told  it  was 


expe&ed,  that  fomething  more  fhould  be  faid,  relating 
to  the  nature  and  cure  thereof.  All  dileafes  of  this 
kind,  are  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  air,  and  to  the 
pre-difpofition  of  any  animal  to  receive  its  bad  im- 
preffions.  There’s  no  animal  upon  earth  fubject  to 
fuch  a  variety  of  diforders  as  a  horfe-,  for  cows, 
fheep,  hogs,  and  even  the  canine  fpecies,  are  afflic¬ 
ted  but  with  few  maladies,  in  comparifon  of  horfes. 
The  common  dileafes  of  brute  animals  in  general, 
chiefly  arife  from  the  plenty  of  the  damnation  and 
extravafation  of  the  blood  and  humours,  and  from 
the  fuppuration  and  corruption  of  the  vifcera  •,  but  as 
for  thofe  that  return  at  dated  feafons,  and  are  owing 
to  a  particular  difpofition'  of  the  air,  they  require  a 
more  particular  conlideration,  and  their  caufes  may  be 
fought  for,  in  the  excretions  and  fecretions,  as  well  as 
in  the  particular  difpofition  of  the  heavens. 

It  is  very  plain  that  all  adult  animals,  efpecially 
thofe  that  are  accudomed  to  labour  and  exercif'e,  take 
in  a  large  quantity  of  aliment,  and  yet  their  bodies  are 
very  feldom  much  heavier-,  hence  it  follows,  that  the 
excretions  ought  to  be  in  proportion,  to  what  is  taken 
into  the  body.  This  we  learn  from  experience,  and 
the  laws  laid  down  by  San£):orius,  relating  to  infenfible 
perfpiration  ;  for  by  thefe  we  are  taught,  that  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  mind,  and  the  addons  of  the  body,  are 
always  molt  regular  and  eafy,  when  the  excretions  cor- 
refpond  with  the  quantity  of  aliment  taken  in.  Its 
therefore  of  the  higheft  moment  to  our  enquiry  into 
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the  nature  of  difeafes,  to  have  a  right  notion  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  all  kinds  of  excretions. 

In  the  ftructure  of  an  animal  body  there  are  a  vaft 
number  of  organs  that  are  like  fo  many  machines, 
by  whole  help  digedion,  chylification,  and  languifica- 
tion  are  performed,  and  the  fuperfluous  matter  carried 
off  by  the  feveral  glands  and  emundtories  of  the  body. 
Thus  therefore  when  the  excretions  are  regular,  all 
the  functions  continue  found  and  entire;  becaufe  they 
carry  off  almoft  continually  whatever  is  hurtful  to  the 
body,  and  apt  to  clog  the  mind.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  difeafes  are  bed  prevented  by  keeping  up  a  due 
perforation,  and  by  promoting  all  the  neceffary  ex¬ 
cretions  and  fecretions,  and  efpecially  that  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  canal.  It  may  feem  flrange  to  fome,  but  yet 
his  certainly  true,  that  perfpiration  exceeds  all  the  other 
fecretions  put  together ;  and  next  to  this  is  that  by 
dool.  The  former  carries  off  the  mod  fubtle  matter, 
and  confequently  mod  liable  to  be  prejudicial ;  and  the 
latter  that  which  is  mod  grofs,  and  of  too  coarfe  a 
fubdance  to  enter  the  ladfeal  veffels.  It  is  a  trite  ob- 
fervation,  that  thofe  whofe  bodies  are  generally  open 
are  liable  to  fewed  difeafes ;  while  on  the  contrary, 
thofe  that  are  codive  often  druggie  with  a  great  vari¬ 
ety.  We  find  by  certain  experience,  that  when  the 
paflage  is  not  open  that  way,  there  is  an  indation 
about  the  precordia,  tenfive  pains  in  the  abdomen,  hea- 
vinefs  of  the  body,  pains  in  the  head,  befides  a  great 
quantity  of  wind.  Likewile  when  perfpiration  is  di- 
minifhed,  the  fait  and  fine  fluids  are  carried  to  the 
head  and  bread,  and  injure  other  parts  of  the  body, 
by  leflening  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  humours, 
and  by  bringing  on  a  languor  and  laflitude;  with  a  hea- 
vinefs  of  the  head,  a  dulnefs  of  the  mind,  a  running 
of  the  nofe,  and  a  violent  cough.  This  is  very  often 
the  cafe,  and  more  efpecially  in  thofe  feafons  of  the 
year  when  there  are  fudden  changes  of  the  weather, 
particularly  when  they  are  extreme.  Hence  it  appears. 
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that  when  all  evacuations,  are  in  a  natural  flate,  they 
are  attended  with  health ;  and  when  they  are  diminifh- 
ed  or  deficient,  they  become  pernicious  and  noxious  5 
and  when  there’s  a  ftoppage  of  more  emundlories  than 
one,  the  difeafe  becomes  more  violent.  Indeed  it  of¬ 
ten  happens,  that  the  diminution  of  one  fecretion,  is 
compenfated  with  the  increafe  of  another*,  thus  when 
the  pores  of  the  body  areclofed  up  with  fudden  cold, 
fo  as  to  caufe  a  ftoppage  of  perfpiration,  all  bad  con- 
fequences  may  be  prevented,  by  the  matter  of  it  being 
carried  off  by  thegrofler  emundlories.  Thus  likewife 
when  a  great  quantity  of  matter  is  carried  off  by  the 
lungs,  the  belly  is  commonly  more  flow ;  therefore 
this  rule  may  be  fuggefted,  that  the  method  of  reme¬ 
dying,  the  lofs  of  one  fecretion,  is  by  the  increafe  of 
another.  Thus  a  flux  of  the  belly  may  be  reftrained 
by  increaflng  the  perfpiration  ^  and  likewife  perfpira¬ 
tion  may  be  leflened  by  keeping  the  body  open.  It  is 
like  wife  very  certain,  that  no  fever,  or  any  other  griev¬ 
ous  diforder,  afflnfls  the  body,  unlefs  preceded  by 
coflivenefs,  or  a  check  of  infenfible  perfpiration. 

It  is  very  plain  that  a  defedl  of  any  of  the  natural 
excretions  will  clog  the  body  with  plenty  of  impure 
humours*,  and  therefore  no  intelligent  practitioner, 
will  ever  check  any  of  them,  much  lefs  rettrain  them*, 
but  rather  keep  them  up  in  a  moderate  degree  *,  like- 
wife  when  this  is  done,  at  the  very  beginning  of  any 
difeafe,  it  is  the  only  way  not  only  to  flop  its  pro- 
grefs,  but  to  fave  the  life  of  the  animal :  hence  like- 
wife  it  is  plain,  that  no  difeafe  can  be  cured  till  the 
natural  fecretion s  are  reftored. 

Almoft  every  one  is  fenfible,  what  influence  the  air 
and  weather  have  upon  an  animal  body  *,  for  when  the 
Iky  is  ferene,  pure  and  temperate,  with  falutary  breezes, 
we  find  an  unufual  vigour  both  in  body  and  mind,  at¬ 
tended  with  chearfulnefs,  and  aptnefs  for  action  ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  fky  is  clouded,  gloomy, 
rainy,  and  attended  with  moifl  winds,  the  body  is  not 

only 
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only  languid  and  feeble,  but  the  wit  is  dull,  and  we  are 
affe6led  with  fadnefs,  without  any  other  cauie.  Some 
have  been  obferved  to  be  heavy  and  dull,  and  to  be 
fcarce  able  to  deep,  when  the  quickfllver  in  the  baro- 
moter  has  been  very  low ;  whereas  when  it  rifes  again, 
their  ufual  ftrength  and  vigour  have  returned  therewith. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  air,  which  are  neceflary  to 
keep  the  body  in  perfect  health;  the  one  is  internal, 
which  refides  in  the  fluids,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  bo¬ 
dy;  the  other  is  external,  which  furrounds  the  body, 
and  which,  by  its  fpring  and  expanfive  virtue,  acfts 
very  ftrongly  both  upon  the  iblids  and  fluids ;  for  by 
its  gravity  and  preflfure,  it  hinders  too  great  an  expan- 
fion  of  the  elaftick  internal  air,  and  keeps  it  in  equi¬ 
librium  :  Thus  we  fee  in  a  thermometer,  that  the  fluid 
will  fometimes  expand  itfelf,  and  take  up  a  greater 
fpace,  by  the  means  of  heat,  and  that  it  will  be  con- 
denfed,  and  take  up  lefs  room  when  the  furrounding 
air  is  cold.  We  cannot  wonder  how  air  fhould  enter 
the  body,  fince  we  can’t  but  know,  it  is  intimately 
mixt  with  all  our  aliments,  and  even  in  water  itfelf; 
as  may  eafily  be  feen,  by  putting  any  of  them  into  an 
air  pump* 

Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  air  never  enters  the 
blood  when  infpired  through  the  lungs,  which  we 
may  allow  to  be  true  ;  and  yet  it  can’c  be  denied,  but 
that  great  plenty  of  the  setherial  fluid,  may  pafs  that 
way ;  fince  we  find  by  experience,  that  it  will  readily 
pais  through  giafs ;  for  otherwife  it  cou’d  not  expand 
the  fluid  in  a  thermometer.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the 
air  and  aether  may  a 61  in  two  different  manners ;  for  it 
may  not  only  be  mixed  with  the  finefl  fluids,  and  by 
its  expanfive  virtue  add  ftrength  and  firmnefs  to  the 
elaftick  fibres;  but  it  may  enter  the  groffer  humours, 
and  aflift  the  expanfion  of  the  vefiels.  Thus  this  ex- 
panflve  virtue  of  the  air  intimately  mixes  and  agitates 
the  vital  fluids^  and  alfo  increafes  perfpiration,  while  the 
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external  air  ferves  to  reprefs  a  too  great  expanfion  of 
the  veflels,  the  rarefa&ion  and  evaporation  of  the  fluids. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  vital  and  more  moderate 
circulation  and  perforation  of  the  fluids  confifts  in 
the  preferving  them  the  equilibrium  and  due  propor¬ 
tion  between  the  internal  and  external  air. 

Since  the  whole  body  confifts  of  a  vaft  number  of 
tubes,  veflels,  and  pores,  through  which  the  blood  and 
humours  are  continually  pafflng,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
a  great  quantity  of  extremely  fine  corpufcles,  of  a 
watery,  fulphureous  and  faltifh  nature,  flhould  be  con¬ 
tinually  flying  off  in  the  form  of  a  vapour;  and  like- 
wife,  that  thole  that  are  the  moft  rigorous  and  heal¬ 
thy,  fhould  perfpire  more  than  others.  Be  Tides,  thofe 
who  have  a  regular  perfpiration,  always  enjoy  the  bed 
health,  becaufe  by  that  means  the  fluids  are  freed  from 
all  noxious  particles,  and  confequently  there  is  little 
danger  of  being  attacked  by  any  confiderable  difeafe  ; 
for,  as  we  obferved  before,  moft  diford ers  of  the  body 
arife  from  a  want  of  due  excretions,  and  from  locking 
up  in  the  body  thofe  particles  that  ought  to  be  lent 
off  that  way.  It  is  likewife  found  by  observation,  that 
in  the  fummer  months,  when  perfpiration  is  greateft, 
there  are  the  feweft  difeafes,  and  very  few  animals  of  anv 
kind  die;  and  hence  it  happens,  that  in  thole  feafons 
of  the  year,  when  the  weather  is  mod  changeable,  all 
forts  of  maladies  are  mod  frequent,  and  it  is  then 
that  epidemical  colds  and  fevers  are  mod  frequent  a- 
mong  horfes,  tho5  they  return  at  no  certain  periods, 
which  are  lometimes  much  more  fatal  than  others. 

We  are  informed  by  hidories,  that  there  have  been 
fatal  didempers  among  horfes,  called  murrains,  which 
anfwer  exactly  to  the  plague  among  mankind  ;  but  of 
thefe  we  have  had  no  indances  for  many  years.  How¬ 
ever,  we  frequently  find,  that  they  are  fubjcdl  to  epi¬ 
demical  fevers  and  colds,  which  have  been  more  or  lefs 
fatal,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  itfelf,  or  the 
(kill  of  thofe  that  have  attempted  to  cure  them  Thefe 
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generally  become  infectious;  and  if  one  horfe  in  a  {ta¬ 
ble  is  afflicted  with  them,  the  reft  are  almoft  fure  to 
be  affected  in  the  like  manner.  But  it  is  not  to  infec¬ 
tion  only  that  the  increafe  of  thele  difeafes  is  owing; 
for  we  fometimes  find,  that  it  will  run  thro5  a  whole 
nation  in  a  very  ftiort  time,  and  therefore  the  caufe 
muft  be  more  general  •,  and  more  than  once  it  has 
been  known  to  run  throughout  all  Europe  in  the 
fpace  of  a  month. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  is  evident,  that  the  on¬ 
ly  method  of  curing  any  diftemper  among  horfes,  is  to 
take  it  in  time,  and  to  fupply  the  want  of  one  fecre- 
tion  by  the  increafe  of  another,  and  likewile  to  re- 
ftore  that  which  has  been  diminished  as  foon  as  pofti- 
ble.  Thus,  in  the  late  epidemical  difeafe  under  our 
prefent  confideration,  it  is  always  neceftary  to  take  a- 
way  blood  in  proportion  to  the  vehemence  of  the 
fymptoms,  to  keep  the  body  open,  and  to  give  fuch 
medicines  as  are  more  particularly  appropriated  to 
the  relieving  of  coughs.  The  reigning  diforder  is  at¬ 
tended  with  fwellings  of  the  parotid  glands  and  of 
the  other  kernels  about  the  throat,  and  is  attended 
with  a  profufe  running  at  the  nofe,  and  fometimes 
a  flux  of  the  lame  matter  from  the  mouth,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  the  more  dangerous,  the  more  it  is  difcoloured. 
We  do  not  find  there  has  been  any  ftrong  fever  at¬ 
tending  in  it,  and  when  this  is  abfent,  it  may  be 
cured  as  a  common  cold,  by  keeping  the  head  and 
neck  warm,  and  by  promoting  the  perfpiration  of 
thofe  parts.  This  alio  may  be  affifted  by  clothing  the 
reft  of  the  body  ;  and  tho5  the  liable  fhould  be  warm, 
yet  it  fhould  not  be  fo  clofe,  that  no  frelh  air  can  en¬ 
ter  ;  for  then  the  horfe  will  be  obliged  to  breathe  his 
ownatmofphere ;  and  it  is  well  known  there  is  nothing 
more  prejudicial  to  health,  than  the  brearhing  of  ani¬ 
mal  fteams.  This  many  among  mankind  have 
found  to  their  coft  ;  for  when  they  have  been  {hut 
up  in  a  hot  room,  with  the  curtains  drawn  clofe  about 

them. 
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them,  they  have  too  frequently  loft  their  lives;  tyhefe^ 
as  a  more  moderate  regimen  and  the  admiftion  of 
frefh  air  might  have  preferved  them. 

It  will  always  be  fafeft  to  bleed  a  horfe  plentifully 
at  firft,  efpecially  if  they  are  feverifh  and  fhort  breath  * 
ed  ;  for  when  the  vefiels  are  emptied,  the  nofe  will 
fooner  be  brought  to  run ;  and  this  always  anfwers 
the  fame  purpofe  as  expectoration  in  men.  If  the 
body  is  coftive,  it  ftiould  always  be  kept  open  by  e- 
mollient  glyfters,  and  this  will  ever  greatly  contribute 
to  the  cure.  For  drink,  he  ftiould  have  a  mafh, 
made  with  bran  and  flour  of  brimftone,  to  heal  the 
lungs,  and  to  promote  perfpiration.  As  foon  as  they 
begin  to  cough,  the  following  powder  has  been  found 
beneficial. 

T ake  half  a  dram  of  faffron ,  a  dram  of  c aft  or,  and 
an  ounce  of  faltpetre  *,  which  being  reduced  to  powder , 
muft  be  mixed  with  a  pint  of  mountain  wine y  which 
muft  be  given  to  the  horfe  for  a  dofe ,  and  repeated  morn¬ 
ing  and  night ,  as  long  as  the  fymptoms  are  urgent .  'The 
mafh  may  be  mended ,  if  a  deco  Elion  of  two  ounces  of  colts¬ 
foot  be  mixed  therewith ,  or  rather ,  if  this  de coition  be 
made  the  bafts  of  the  mafh .  As  for  what  elfe  remains  to 
he  fa  id,  the  chapter  of  contagious  diftempers ,  epidemical 
fevers ,  and  obftinate  coughs  may  be  confulted . 
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ABfcefs,  tending  to  a  fiflula  of  the  withers,  not  to  he  opened  till 
full  ripe ,  330. 

Abfcefs,  when  formed ,  will  admit  bleeding ,  327.  May  be  brought 
to  a  head  with  rye  flour  and  oat- meal,  ib . 

Abfcefs,  tending  to  the  poll  evil,  may  be  prevented  by  bathing  the 
bruife  with  vinegar  mixt  with  fpirit  of  wine ,  326. 

Abfcelfes  of  the  horny  coat  of  the  eye ,  178.  ‘Their  difference  from 
phlytenae  aid  puflules ,  ib.  Generally  the  confequence  of  a  great 
inflammation  of  the  eye ,  1 79.  Ojten  attended  with  the  lofs  of  fight, 
180.  May  be  cured  by  bleeding,  towellings  clyflers  and  laxatives, 
ibid.  A  wa(h  for  abfcefjes  of  the  eye ,  ib.  Opening  an  abfcefs  of 

the  eye  the  laft  remedy ,  ib.  Asiodynes  to  be  ufed  after  opening ,  181. 
Abdomen,  its  anatomy  and  contents,  41. 

Accidents  that  are  often  caufed  by  plentiful  feeding  and  want  of  exer- 
cife,  9$. 

Adipofe  membrane  defcribed,  20.  41. 

Aithiops-mineral  good  again  ft  worms ,  234. 

Age  of  a  horfe  how  to  know  it ,  3,  How  to  difover  it  when  the 
mark  is  gone  out  of  the  mouth,  5 , 

Air  good ,  neceffary  for  confumptive  horfes ,  240.  Open  air  good  for 
one  full  of  humours,  108.  Full  of  heterogeneous  particles ,  216. 
Often  full  of  animalcules  and  in  felts,  217.  Stagnating  air,  ana 
that  defiled  by  animal  fleams ,  very  pernicious,  1 03. 

Albugo,  or  /pot  in  the  tranfparent  cornea  of  the  eye,  how  known, 
172.  May  he  taken  off  by  the  oil  of  paper,  ib.  May  be  eaflly 
removed  at  firfl,  ib. 

Allowance  of  corn,  how  regulated,  98. 

Aloes,  a  laxative  medicine  or  gentle  purge,  128. 

All u m  curd,  good  to  lay  over  a  bruife d  eye,  1 75.  ftllum  poffet- drink, 
good  again/  profufe  flaling,  278. 

Almonds  of  a  horfe,  a  fort  of  glands ,  85. 

Anatomy  a/'  a  horfe,  17.  Of  a  horfe1  s  leg,  by  Dale  Ingram,  fur - 
geon,  364.^ 

Ammal-motion  explained,  159. 

Animal-fteams  defile  the  air,  103. 

Antimonial  remedies  good  to  fweeten  the  blood,  1 13.  To  promote  a 
moiflure  on  the  /kin,  ib. 
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Anus,  or  fundament ,  its  mufcles ,  32* 

Aorta,  or  the  great  artery ,  what,  77.  Dijlrihuted  through  the 
body,  ih.  Afc  ending  aorta ,  dejcendingy  ib . 

Apoplexy  defcribed ,  140.  //  korfe  affetted  with  if  falls  down 

without  either  fenfe  or  motion ,  except  the  working  of  the  fianks , 
When  the  veficls  of  the  brain  are  only  defended  with 
bloody  bleeding  is  a  certain  cure ,  1 41.  But  when  they  are 
burft  by  blows  or  wounds ,  bleeding  mufl  be  very  plentiful ,  14!, 
The  figns  which  precede  an  apoplexy,  1 4 1 . 

Appearance  rufly ,  faring  hair 5  Jometimes  the  fgn  of  a  for¬ 

feit,  278. 

Appetite  weak,  how  remedied,  241.  Foracious ,  how  cured ,  242. 
Weak,  when  caufed  by  being  overfed,  how  cured,  ib.  Horfe  s 
that  fret  them/elves  off  their  Jtomachs  jhould  run  in  the  fields  in  the 
winter,  ib.  A  drink  to  cure  a  lofi  appetite,  243 . 

Aqueous  or  watry  humour  of  the  eye,  what ,  70.  When  it  runs  out, 
if  the  eye  is  prickt,  it  will fill  again  in  two  or  three  days ,  177. 

Arms  of  a  horje  what,  2. 

Arachnoides,  a  foppofed  membrane  of  the  cryfialine  humour  of  the 
eye,  70. 

Arquebufade  water  excellent  for  the  eyes ,  1 86. 

Arteries  of  a  horfe,  19,  Defcribed,  76.  How  dfiinguijhed front 
the  veins,  ib.  Their  diameters  confiantly  diminijh,  ib.  Coats 
of  the  arteries,  their  number  and  names,  77.  They  begin  with 
two  principal  trunks,  called  the  afcending  and  defending  aorta,  77. 

Afcarides,  a  fort  of  worms,  249.  Often  voided  with  the  dung,  250. 
Signs  of  a  horje  being  troubled  with  them,  ib.  Often  caufe  fick 
fits,  and  make  a  horje  grow  lean ,  252.  They  are  chiefly  found  in 
the  finall  guts,  249.  Be  ft  killed  with  bitters  and  mofaic  gold,  252. 

Afthma,  dry ,  its  fytnptoms ,  232.  How  cured,  ib.  Dry  or  ner¬ 
vous,  its  jymptoms,  233.  Always  attended  with  a  dry  hufky  cough, 
ibid.  The  forerunner  of  a  broken  windt  ib.  How  mitigated , 
234.  How  cured,  233. 

Aftringent  clyfiers,  135. 

Atmofphere  of  a  horje  in  clofe  fables,  unwhohfome  to  breathe ,  1 06. 

Auricles  of  the  heart  defcribed,  54. 

B. 

BACK  of  a  horfe,  a  good  and  bad  one  defcribed,  10.  Its  mufcles, 
3  c.  Its  bones,  24. 

Back  fwelled  on  the  road,  how  cured ,  90.  Raw  back  and  inflamed 
with  fmall  holes  in,  may  be  both  cured  with  friar’s  balfam ,  ib. 
Back-Sinew,  which ,  2.  Strains  of  it,  how  known ,  333*  How 
cured,  333.  364. 

Ball,  purging  for  a  horfe  that  wants  exercife,  119.  Cordial ,  362. 
For  colds  and  coughs ,  ?6?.  Cordial,  its  dofe ,  122,  Matkham’s 
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Cordial  balls,  123.  191.  Cordial  after  running ,  122.  Cepha¬ 
lic ,  142.  In  an  apoplexy ,  Mzz/.  Cephalic  in  the f  aggers ,  150, 
15  I.  To  compleat  the  cure  of  lethargy ,  157.  Balls  mith  cinnabar 
and  gum  guaiacum,  142.  Mercurial ,  I  54.  With  cinnabar  good 
in  a  gutta  ferena,  165.  7/z  diforders  of  eyes,  169.  Brackens 

cordial  Ball,  1 93.  /'or  zz  ro/zz',  z/zV.  0/7y  and  balfamic  in  a 
pleurify ,  204.  Cordial  in  low  fevers,  21 1.  Diuretic  Balls,  212. 
Mercurial  for  a  cough ,  230.  Purging  in  an  afthrna,  230.  232. 
Cinnabar  Balls  z«  an  ajihma,  23 1.  Peftoral  in  an  aflhma ,  232. 
Mercurial  in  a  broken  wind,  234,  235,  236.  Balfamic  in  a  con- 
fumption ,  240.  Laxative  in  the  gripes ,  244.  Ball  proper  in  the 
dry  gripes ,  246.  /«  Mr  gripes  with  a  loo/enefs,  247.  //z'M  z»o- 

faic  gold  in  a  broken  wind ,  235.  P  eft  oral  in  a  broken  wind,  234, 
233,  236.  Alterative  in  a  lux  when  greafe  is  voided,  258.  With 
rhubarb  in  a  lax  attended  with  a  fiver,  ibid.  Opening  in  the  yel¬ 
lows,  266.  267.  Diuretic  and  balfamic  in  ft  rains  of  the  kidnies, 
269.  Purging  in  Jlrains  of  the  kidnies ,  270.  Agaivft  pifjing  of 
blood,  276.  Again/l  prof ufe  faling,  276.  Purging for  a  furfeit, 
279.  Purging  for  a  hide  bound  horfe,  281.  In  the  farcy,  281. 
Diuretic  in  the  dropfy,  292.  Purging  after  the  cure  of  molten  greafe, 
297.  Diureric  for  the  greafe,  344,  362.  For  coughs  and  aft h- 
matic  diforders,  361.  For  colds  and  coughs ,  362.  For  humours 
of  the  legs,  348.  For  flying  humours ,  349.  To  carry  of  the 
greafe,  351.  For  hunting  horfes,  362. 

Balfam  for  the  f cratches ,  359. 

Balfam,  Friar's ,  how  to  make ,  9 1 . 

Barley,  given  a  provender,  will  purge  horfes  at  ftrft,  97.  It  is 
fometimes  very  ufeful  being  mixt  with  oats ,  97. 

Bars  in  the  horfes  mouths  dejeribed,  2.  Of  a  good  horfe  deferibed,  8. 

Baftard  Strangles  what ,  220. 

Beans,  their  properties  and  ufe ,  97.  They  yield  much  nourijhment , 
ibid .  Beft  for  cart ,  coach ,  and  road  horfes ,  ibid.  "They  may  he 
mixt  with  bran  or  chaff,  ibid. 

Beard  of  a  horfe  what ,  1. 

Beds  of  the  optic  nerves  deferibed ,  61, 

Belly,  how  far  it  reaches,  2. 

Bile  or  gall,  its  nature  and  ufe,  46,  47. 

Binding  of  the  hoof,  how  known  and  cured ,  336. 

Black  forfs  deferibed,  13. 

Bladder  deferibed,  50.  A  ft  ion  of  the  bladder ,  ib. 

Bladder,  inflammation  of,  274.  Symptoms ,  ib.  Drink  to  cure  it, 
ibid. 

Blade- Bone  deferibed ,  25. 

Blaze,  a  mark  of  a  horfe  deferibed ,  15. 

Bleeding,  neceffary  for  horfes  when  they  come  out  of  a  dealer's  hands , 
103.  When  horfes  ft  and  long  in  the  ft  able,  and  their  eyes  look 
heavy  and  dull,  with  hot  mouths,  113.  For  young  horfes  when 
they  are  fhedding  their  teeth,  1 14.  Sometimes  neeffary  to  prevent 
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-  difeafes ,  1 25.  Neceffary  to  know  how  much  blood  is  taken  away, 
ib.  Neceffary  in  the  apoplexy ,  14 1.  In  all  inflammations,  126. 
In  the  flaggers ,  ib.  In  pains  of  the  head,  ib.  In  flagnations 
of  the  blood,  ib.  In  all  internal  inflammations ,  ib.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  greafe,  I  27.  In  fevers,  1 26.  In  colds ,  12 6, 
189.  In pleurifles,  209.  In  the  ives ,  224.  In  confumptions,  239. 
In^ the  yellows,  262.  In  hurts  of  the  kidneys ,  269.  /«  «  flran- 

guary,  271.  In  the  molten  greafe,  29 7.  When  horfes  have  flood 
long  in  the  flable  without  exercije ,  104.  In  difeafes  of  the  head , 
295.  Tc  prevent  impoflhumes,  ib.  In  inflammations  of  the  eyes, 
176.  If  he  befl  time  for  bleeding ,  »»/<?/}  cafes  of  necefflty,  is  the 
fpring ,  127.  When  dangerous,  ib . 

Bleeding  in  the  mouth  praftifed  againfl  the  gripes ,  244. 

Bliftering  ointment  in  the  bone  fpavin,  298.  Common  bliflering  good 
in  the  pleurijy  and  inflammation  of  lungs,  204,  346. 

Blood  is  a  fluid  no  animal  can  be  without ,  2 1 .  How  affefted  in  dif¬ 
eafes,  126. 

Blood- Spavin,  properly  a  varix  or  dilatation  of  a  vein,  306.  It  is 
afoft,  knotty ,  indolent  tumour,  running  along  the  infide  of  the  hock, 
and  feldom  bigger  than  a  walnut ,  ib.  How  cured  when  recent, 
ib.  A  certain  cure  at  all  times,  307.  When  there  are  puffs  or 
flatulences  in  the  hocks,  they  mufl  be  cured  by  bliflering  and  firing, 
ib.  v 

Blood-Veffels  of  a  horfe  deferibed,  76.  Divided  into  veins  and  ar¬ 
teries,  ib.  The  number  of  thtir  coats  not  eafely  determined ,  77. 

Blows  on  the  eyes,  how  cured,  174.  Seldom  dangerous,  ib.  The 
cure  when  inflamed  by  them,  1 7 5.  They  fometimes  turn  the  horny 
coat  white ,  1 74. 

Blows  and  Bruiles,  their  eflfe £1  s,  294.  How  cured,  295, 

Blue-Stone,  the  fame  as  blue-vitriol,  185.  A  principal  ingredient 
in  an  eye-water,  againfl  malignant  ulcers,  185. 

Body  of  a  horfe  ufually  called  the  carcafs,  1.  A  good  one  deferi¬ 
bed ,  9. 

Bones  deferibed,  18.  Bones  of  a  horfe* s  head,  22.  Bone  of  the 
tongue,  24.  Bones  of  the  back,  ib .  Of  the  collar ,  ib.  Of  the 
ribs ,  ib.  The  Breafl- Bone,  25.  The  Shoulder-Bone ,  ib.  Leg- 
Bone ,  ib.  Shank-Bone,  ib.  Great  paflern,  26.  Little  paflern , 
ib.  Coffin- Bone,  ib.  The  haunch ,  hip,  and  fhare- Bones,  ib. 
Os  facrum,  25.  Bones  of  the  thighs  and  legs,  27.  Small  Bones 
of  the  hock,  27. 

Bones  that  are  long  and  hollow,  are  filled  with  marrow,  28. 

Bone-Spavin  deferibed ,  298.  More  or  lefs  dangerous  on  different 
parts,  ib.  The  cure,  ib  An  ointment  proper  for  it,  ib.  Incura¬ 
ble  in  old  horfes,  300. 

Bones  foul ,  how  remedied,  332. 

Bots,  a  fort  of  worms,  24  7.  Somewhat  like  wood-lice ,  ib.  They 
are  red  in  the  flomach ,  and  white  in  the  flrait  gut ,  ib.  But  they 
chiefly  infefl  the  flomach,  ib.  Mofl  common  in  May  and  June,  249. 

Bots 
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Bots  in  the  (Ir ait  gut  may  he  eaflly  cured  with  chopt  famine  and  gar- 
lick ,  250.  In  curing  Bots  in  the  Jiomach  no  time  muft  be  loft ,  leji 
the  horfe s  mouth  he  Jhut  up ,  ib.  Two  drams  of  mercurius  dulcis 
may  he  given  in  apafe  made  with  flour  and  water ,  wafhed  down 
with  a  hornful  of  warm  water ,  ib.  They  caufe  terrible  convul '- 
flons ,  ih.  A  drink  to  compleat  the  cure ,  251.  Occafion  an  uni- 
verfal  cramps  151.  Their  feat  is  round  the  lower  orifice  of  the 
Jiomach,  ib.  Some  liken  them  to  large  maggots  with  prickly 
feet ,  ib. 

Bracken,  Dr.  his  cordial  ball ,  193.  His  hall  for  colds ,  ih.  His 
mi  flake  about  digefiion,  248.  About  digefl  ion,  ib.  Another  error 
of  his ,  27^.  Cenfured  1 08. 

Brain  defcrihed,  58.  Its  ufe  6$.  How  divided,  59. 

Bran,  itsufe-gj.  A gooddiet for flckly  horfes,  98. 

Brandy,  mixt  with  water  goodtowajh  the  eyes  with,  170. 

Brafs  or  Copper,  or  their  preparations ,  never  to  be  given  inwardly,  253. 

Bread,  mufclesof  defcribedt  32. 

Bread-Milk,  or  cows  milk  with  fajfron,  good  in  wounds  of  the  eye,  1 76. 

Bread- Bone,  defcrihed,  23. 

Breads  of  Horfes ,  when  very  narrow ,  bad.  9. 

Bright  Bay  Hor fe  defcrihed,  12. 

Brills  of  a  horfe  what ,  1 .  „ 

Broken* Wind  defcrihed,  233.  Succeeds  a  nervous  Aflhma,  ib , 
Appears  when  a  Horfe  is  coming  eight,  ib.  Eafiefl  cured  at 
firfl,  234. 

Broken- winded  horfes  always  hefl  at  grafs ,  234. 

Bronchial-Glands,  what,  86. 

Bronchia  of  the  lungs  defcrihed ,  36. 

Brow  of  a  horfe  what,  1. 

Brown  horfes  defcrihed,  13, 

Bruifes  of  the  eyes  feldom  dangerous ,  174.  A  proper  eye-water  to 
cure  them  ih.  Allum  curd  proper  when  the  cafe  is  had,  I 75. 
An  eye-water  in  had  cafes,  ih.  A  powder  of  white  vitriol 
and  double  refined fugar  proper  to  take  away  any  remaining  hie - 
mifh,  ib. 

Bumps  of  the  fkin  to  he  cured  by  bleeding ,  and  an  opening  diet 
without  any  thing  elfe,  2  79. 

Buccal-Gland  defcrihed,  85. 

Burns,  their  treatment,  316. 

Burnt-Hay,  or  that  left  after  the  burning  of  a  (lack ,  is  good  fod¬ 
der,  93. 


C. 


CAL  AMIN  AR  IS  Lapis,  is  the  oar  of  zinc,  and  is  good  in 
the  diforders  of  the  eyes,  168. 

Callous  Ulcers,  what,  316. 

Cc  3 
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Camphire  mixt  ‘with  white  vitriol ,  in  rofe  water,  is  excellent  for 
ulcers  of  the  eyes ,  183. 

Cancerous  Ulcer  deferibed,  321.  Cured  only  hy  extirpation ,  ih. 
Canker  in  the  foot  proceeds  from  a  rotten  putrid  frujb,  338.  Some* 
times  from  bruifes,  corns,  and  nails ,  ib.  Ho-w  cured ,  ib, 

Capfulae  ArtrabiliareS,  or  renal  glands  deferibed,  48.  Their  ufe  un¬ 
known,  49. 

Carcafs  or  body  of  a  horfe ,  I,  That  of  good  horfes  deferibed,  £, 
Carious  Ulcers,  what,  3:6. 

Carotid  Arteries,  what ,  78. 

Cartilages  or  grijlles  deferibed,  18.  Their  vfe,  ib. 

Caftration  or  gelding  of  ahorfe,  how  performed,  138. 

Cataraft,  adijeafeof  the  eye,  incurable ,  168. 

Cavernous  Ulcers,  what,  316.  flot  fo  dangerous  as  the  finuous 
318.  Cure,  319. 

Cawl  of  a  horfe  deferibed ,  42. 

Cells  of  the  lungs  defer  ibid,  56. 

Cephalic  balls,  or  fuch  as  are  good  for  diforders  of  the  head,  142* 
150.  See  balls, 

Cerebellum,  a  fart  of  the  brain  deferibed,  61, 

Cervical  Arteries  dejcribed,  78. 

Cervical  Veins  deferibed ,  8 1 . 

Ceruminous  glands  of  the  ears  furnifh  them  with  wax ,  72. 
Cerebrum  or  brain  deferibed ,  58.  How  divided,  59.  Its  ufe  65. 
Channel  of  a  horfe,  or  the  part  where  the  crupper  lies ,  2. 

Channelled  body  of  the  brain  deferibed,  61. 

Changes  fudden  of  all  kind,  prejudicial  to  a  horfe's  health ,  1 06. 

I  12. 

Change  of  diet  good  for  horfes  that  lofe  their  fejh  in  foiling ,  ill. 
Charge  for  a  ring-bone,  303.  For  (trains,  334*  ForbUjlers,  349 
A  cold  charge,  35 1.  To  frengthen  the finews,  35  ].  For  a  foun¬ 
dered  horfe  357 .  For fwelled  legs,  364. 

Charnet  of  a  horfe,  what ,  2. 

Cheft  or  fecond  cavity  of  the  trunk  deferibed,  52. 

Chop’d  Straw  is  ufed  for  food  in  Scotland,  97. 

Chefnut  horfes  deferibed,  13. 

Choroide  Plexus  of  the  brain  deferibed,  60. 

Choroides  a  membrane  of  deferibed,  70. 

Chryftalline  humour  of  the  eye  deferibed,  70. 

Cicatrices  of  the  eye  removed  by  Sir  Hans  Sloan  s  liniment ,  I  86. 
Cinnabar  and  gum  guaiacum  balls ,  1 42.  Cinnabar  balls  the  only 
anchor  of  hope  in  the  gut t a  ferena,  1 63. 

Cinnabar  fumigation  good  in  the  glanders,  324. 

Cloathing  that  is  warm  to  be  left  off'  gradually,  108. 

Circulation  of  the  blood,  its  advantages,  126. 

Clover  grajs  does  not  make  the  bejl  hay,  94,  Occafons  the  cholic , 
ib,  Bejt  mixt  with  rye  graft,  ib.  Coat 
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Cl  yftersj  their  fever al  hinds  and  ufes ,  133*  Should  he  only  milk 
warm,  136.  Should  be  injefted  with  a  pipe  fourteen  inches  long ,  ib. 
Their  ingredients,  1 33.  Emollient  clyflers,  1 34->  1 57*  Purgative 
clyflers,  134..  Strengthening  clyflers,  135.  Sedated ghfiers,  ib. 
AJlringent  clyfers ,  ib.  Nourijhing  clyjlers ,  1 36.  How  glyfers 
operate ,  ib.  Proper  dyflers  in  the  flaggers,  I45,  150.  Emolli¬ 
ent  in  the  falling  fickneft,  130.  Antifpaflnodick  in  convulfions,  155. 
Opium  good  in  thefe  lafl ,  ib.  Emollient  in  the  lethargy ,  1 57. 
Cooling  in  fevers ,  199,  20 1.  In  the  pleurify,  204..  In  a  loofenefs , 
239.  For  an  inflammation  of  the  kidnies,  272.  Diuretick  and J'e- 
dative ,  273. 

Clyfter  pip z  preferable  to  a  fyringe ,  136. 

Coat  of  a  horfe ,  what,  1.  A  glofly  coat  a  flgn  of  health ,  92, 
107. 

Coffin,  and  co fin  joint,  what,  z.  Strain  of  the  coflin  joint,  333. 
How  cured ,  ibid. 

Coffin-Bone,  which,  z6.  371. 

Cold  common  explained ,  187.  £Iow  caufed,  1 88.  Symptoms ,  189. 
Prognoflics,  189.  A  drink  to  cure  them,  190.  347*  Tounghorjes 
mofl  fubjeSl  to  colds,  189.  Bleeding  proper,  ibid.  Horfes  Jhould 
be  kept  warm  when  they  have  colds,  ibid. 

Cold,  epidemical ,  attacks  great  numbers  at  once,  218.  Attended 
with  Jwellings  under  the  ears,  ibid.  I  hey  commonly  run  prodi - 
gioufly  at  the  nofe  in  two  or  three  days  time,  and  continues  five 
or  fix,  ibid.  If  of  a  good  colour  and  conffience  not  dangerous. 
219.  An  infefted  horfe  Jhould  be  remov'd  from  the  refl ,  ibid. 
May  be  cured  as  common  colds,  218,  34.7. 

Cholic  and  gripes,  their  feat,  243.  A  difeafe  of  the  nervous  fyflem , 
ibid.  Diagnofiic  figns ,  ibid.  Its  different  caufes,  ibid.  244.  Crib- 
biters  mofl  J'ubjett  to  the  cholic,  ibid.  Attended  with  a  coflive- 
nefs,  and  generally  with  a  flranguary,  ibid.  A  carminative  ball 
proper  to  cure  it,  ibid. 

Cholic  Ipafmodic  defcribed ,  243.  Always  attended  with  ccflive- 
nefs,  and  black  and  hard  dung,  ibid.  The  ur'ne  is  high  coloured, 
and  the  tail  has  always  a  quick  motion ,  ibid.  Eaflly  cured  if  taken  in 
time,  ibid.  Vitriolated  tartar  proper  on  this  occafion,  ibid.  An  in¬ 
ward  inflammation  often  taken  for  it,  ibid.  The  horfe' s  body  Jhould 
be  open  d  as  foon  as  pojfible,  246-  When  the  dung  is  of  a  natural * 
colour,  andloofe ,  there  never  is  any  danger,  ibid . 

Collar-Bones  defer ibed  24. 

Collyrium,  J'cg  eye. 

Colloquinfida,  ointment  of,  applied  to  the  belly  of  a  child,  will 
purge,  128. 

Columnise  Carnre,  what,  54. 

Colours  of  horfes,  obfervations  concerning  them,  12,  13,  14,  15. 

Confumption  defcribed ,  237.  238.  Its  caufe ,  ibid.  What  horfes 
are  mofl  fubjett  to  it,  239.  Prognofick  figns,  ibid .  Cure  ibid.  Al¬ 
ways  fame  degree  of  inflammation  attends  this  difeafe ,  ibid.  Its  befl 

C  0  4  always 
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always  to  begin  the  cure  with  bleeding  a  little  at  a  time ,  ibid.  'Then 
rowels  are  to  be  made  in  the  Jides  and  breajl ,  ibid.  Balfamick 
balls  good  in  a  confumption ,  240.  Air  and  gentle  exercife  good,  ibid. 
Sometimes  its  without  a  cough  and  running  at  the  nofe ,  or  feverijh 
heat  ib.  In  this  cafe  mer curials  are  proper ,  mr  nighty  with 
purges  the  next  morning ,  ib.  A  proper  ball  in  this  caje ,  with 
cinnabccr  and  gum  guaiacum,  ib. 

Contagious  Fevers,  whatf  215. 

Convulfions,  what ,  151.  An  ajjettion  of  the  nerves  of  the  fpinal 
marrow,  ib.  Caufed  by  hots  in  April,  May,  and  "June,  ib. 
Symptoms  of  con  vuljion  caufed  by  hots,  ib .  A  proper  ball  to  kill 
than ,  154.  This  difeafe  explain  d,  153.  Sometimes  idiopathic  and 
Jympathetick,  153.  Caujed fometirnes  by  internal  ulcers,  ib.  The 
cure  defperate  when  an  horfe' s  mouth  is  jhut  up ,  1 54.  The  cure  be¬ 
fore  this  happens,  I54.  How  compleated,  155.  When  the  difeafe 
is  from  the  blood,  how  cured,  156.  When  from  internal  ulcers  in- 
curable ?  ib.  A  proper  liniment  againf  convulfions ,  ib .  A  clyf- 
ter  with  opium  of  great  ufe ,  J55. 

Corn,  allowance  of ,  how  regulated,  98.  Mufi  be  given  to  a  horje 
very  early  in  a  morning,  when  going  a  journey,  106. 

Cornea,  the  coat  of  the  eye  defcribed,  70.  Wounds  of  it  foon  heal,  177. 

Corner-Teeth,  how  to  know  the  age  of  a  horfe  by  them ,  5.  Mark  of 
the  mouth  in  the  corner  teeth ,  ib. 

Coronary  Artery  defcribed,  77. 

Cortical  fubfance  of  the  brain  defcribed,  39. 

Coftivenefs,  a  corf  ant  attendant  of  difeajesof  the.  head,  143.  Mojl 
frequently  in  hot  weather,  256.  When  habitual,  an  horje  is  never 
well,  ib.  An  opening  diet  with  fcalded  bran  is  generally  a  cure , 
ib.  Epfom  fait  good  in  this  cafe ,  ib.  A  fymptom  of  the  yellows, 
263. 

Cough,  vohat,  187.  The  firfi  Jymptom  of  axold,  189. 

Cough,  when  horfes  are  cutting  their  teeth ,  abated  by  bleeding ,  1 94. 

Cough,  obfinate ,  226.  The  nature  of  it  explained,  ib.  Attended 
with  weaknefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  wafling  of  the  body,  229,  In 
a  vomica  of  the  lungs,  the  cough  is  almoft  incejfant ,  when  the  horje 
is  at  hard  work ,  ib.  When  it  proceeds  from  the  liver,  the  fiatiks 
are  continually  working ,  ib.  An  afthmatick  cough  is  either  moift  or 
dry,  232.  How  known  when  the  cavfe  is  in  the  liver,  231.  How 
known  to  be  defperate,  ib.  Mercurial  medicines  befi,  when  aflh- 
matick ,  230.  Proper  mercurial  balls,  ib.  Proper  purge ,  ib. 
Proper  drink,  231. 

Cough  from  different  caufes  defcribed ,  226.  How  to  cure  when  recent , 
23°, 

Cough  Afthmatick,  with  wheezing  and  rattling  in  the  throat,  how 
cured,  232.  A  nervous  and  afbmatick  cough,  how  known  and 
cured,  ib.  Cream  of  tartar,  a  laxative,  128.  Cows  milk  with 
J'ajfron ,  good  in  wounds  of  the  eye,  to  prevent  an  inflammation ,  1 76. 

Cream  coloured  horfes  defcribed,  1 5, 

Cre#-fallen  horfe  defcribed,  1 .  Cref| 
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Creft  of  borfes ,  what,  I. 

Crib-biting  borfes  of  very  little  value,  12. 

Critical  tumours,  what,  293.  The  confequences  of  acute  difeafe,  ib. 
When  they  fall  on  the  internal  parts,  generally  fatal ,  ib.  Mu/1  be 
brought  to  fuppuration,  when  on  the  externalparts,  ib.  When  they 
affedlthe  glands  about  the  head,  how  cured  ib.  When  they  fall  on 

the  poll  or  withers,  they  caufe  the  poll-evil  or fiflula ,  294  Sometimes 
they  fall  on  the  groin,  the  Jheath,  near  the  fife-bone,  or  pafern  joint 
ib.  Their  ejfetts  there ,  and  hovj  cured ,  ib. 

Crocus  of  antimony  will  put  an  horfe  into  a  breathing  fweat ;  but  an 
ounce  is  fujfcient  for  a  day ,  to  produce  a  moifure  of  thejkin,  1 13. 

Croup  dejcribed ,  2. 

Crown  or  Crown.et,  what ,  1. 

Crown- Scab,  what,  339.  Its  defer iption  and  cure ,  342. 

Chryftaline  humour  of  the  eye ,  70. 

Crural  arteries  defenbed,  79. 

Cuticula,  or  fcarf  fkin  deferibed,  21. 

Cutis,  or  Hide  deferibed,  21. 

Curb  deferibed ,  300.  Its  cure ,  301. 

Currying  horfes  has  the  ejfedi  of  exercife,  103. 


D . 

DANDER  and Jcabs.  the  fgn  of  a  furfeit ,  278. 

Dealers  in  horfes  allow  them  too  little  exercife,  and  feed  them 
too  much ,  I05. 

Decodiion  for  the  worms,  23  I.  Of  logwood  for  a  loofenefs ,  239. 
Opening  in  the  yellows,  265.  For  hurts  in  the  kidnies,  269.  For 
an  infammation  of  the  kidnies ,  270.  For  profufe  ftaling ,  278. 
For  a  furfeit ,  281. 

Defedts  of  horfs  to  be  avoided,  IQ. 

Diabetes,  or  profufe  flaling  dejcribed ,  276.  Symptoms  of  it,  ib.  A 
dangerous  difeafe  without  care,  ib.  Gibfon' s  method  of  cure ,  ib. 
The  bef  tnethod  of  cure ,  277.  Frofufe  faling  through  fear ,  re~ 
quires  no  other  cure  but  gentle  ufage,  276. 

Diaphragm  or  Midriff,  deferibed ,  57.  Its  ufe,  58. 
Diaphragmatic  arteries  deferibed ,  78. 

Diarrhea.  See  Lax. 

Diaftolae,  what .  54. 

Diet,  the  different Jorts  of  it ,  93.  Various  in  different  countries,  93. 
Diet,  change  of,  good  in  foilent  horfes,  that  loje  their  flejh ,  III. 
Diet,  proper  in  fevers,  199.  In  the  fr  angles,  223.  For  horfes  that 
four,  260.  For  furfeit  ed  horfes,  281. 

Difeafes,  may  be  prevented  by  good  management ,  91. 

Diftempers  contagious,  what,  215. 

Docking  or  cutting  of  a  horfe' s  tail,  how  performed,  1 39* 

Dock  of  an  horje,  what,  2. 


Drefiing 
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Drefling  horfes  has  the  ejfeft  of  exercife ,  103. 

Drink,  laxative ,  in  the  flaggers,  145.  Baljamie ,  204,  Cephalic , 
158.  Cephalic  in  the  f  aggers,  251.  Diuretic ,  272.  Againfi 
cramps  and fpaf ms,  1 54.  Purging,  169.  For  a  cold,  190,  191. 

fevers ,  198,  201.  F  eft  oral  in  a  pleurify,  204.  Alexiterial 

in  malignant  fevers,  209.  Cordial  in  low  fevers ,  211.  /«  the 

malignant  fr angles,  223.  Peftoral  in  an  ajihma ,  23 1  Dor 
/#r/j  /»  the  kidnies ,  269.  In  the  water  farcy ,  292.  In  the  mol¬ 
ten  greafe,  297.  In  the  yellows,  266.  For  the  farcin,  351.  /'or 
yellows  and  flaggers,  350,  360.  For  the  farcin,  353,  360.  /'or 
the  furfeit,  354.  A  drink  of  rye-bread,  344.  /or  a  cold,  347. 
For  the  greafe,  34 1,  350.  For  the  furfeit,  280.  To  cure  a  looje- 
nefs ,  259.  In  want  of  appetite ,  243.  Againfi  hots,  25 1 
Laxative  in  a  loofenefs,  257,  258. 

Drinking  a  little  now  and  then  neceffary  vjhen  horfes  are  on  the  road 
in  hot  weather,  88.  Proper  two  miles  before  baiting,  ib*  Gen* 
tie  riding  befl  after  drinking,  ib. 

Dropfy  anafarca  defcribed,  292.  Cured  by  diuretics,  ib. 

Drum  of  the  ear  how  put  in  motion ,  75.  Defcribed,  72. 

Dubbing,  good  for  horfes  legs  and  heels,  1 21. 

Dun  horfes  defcribed,  15. 

Dung  of  an  healthy  horfe  defcribed,  7  24.  Bad  dung  which,  ib„ 
Dunging  often  on  the  road  a  bad  fign,  92.  Dung  pale  in  the 
jaundice,  265,  Dung  pale,  a  fign  the  gall  is  not  fecreted,  254. 
Stinking,  a  fign  of  a  mortification  in  the  bowels,  255. 

M. 

EARS,  a  general  defcription  of  them,  72,  The  organs  of  hear¬ 
ing,  ib.  Their  mufcles  defcribed,  30. 

Eating  too  much  a  bad  fign,  92. 

Elbow  of  an  horfe,  what,  2. 

Emollient  cljfiers,  134, 

Emu fgent  arteries  and  veins,  49. 

Epiglottis  defcribed,  30. 

epidemical  fevers,  what,  215.  Caufed  by  faults  in  the  air  and 
water ,  ib.  Thefe  faults  defcribed,  ib .  216.  Symptoms  of  the 
worfi  kind,  218.  Cure,  ib. 

Epidemical  cold  defcribed,  2 1 8.  Cure,  ib. 

Epilepfy  or  Falling  Sicknefs,  by  fome  called  the  flaggers,  defcribed , 
146.  The  caufe  explained  at  large ,  j 46,  1 47,  148,  149*  Idio¬ 
pathic  when  it  proceeds  from  the  brain,  148  Symptomatici  when 
the  fault  is  in  fome  other  part,  149.  Their  fiver  al  caufes,  ib.  A 
’  fit  defcribed.  j  49  •  How  difiitiguifhed  from  the  gripes,  ib.  The 
cure ,  ib.  The  horfe* s  body  mufl  always  be  kept  open,  150. 

Epi  d  i  d  y  m  e  s  defcribed,  3 1 . 

Epigaftick  artery  defcribed,  79. 

Eruption  moifl,  a  fymptom  of  a  wet  furfeit,  280. 

Euftachian  tube,  the  ufie  of  it,  75.  Defcribed,  ib . 

Excrements 
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Excrements  hard ,  may  he  he  brought  away  hy  emollient  clyfers,  in. 
Exercife,  the  advantages  of  it ,  lot,  102,  103.  Nothing  more 
proper  to  prevent  difeafes,  102.  It  jbould  always  he  performed  in 
the  open  air,  103.  The  proper  time  and  manner  of  exercifng  hor¬ 
fes ,  ib.  Necejfary  after  bleeding ,  1 04.  Want  of  it  dangerous , 
102.  Proper  in  obflinate  coughs ,  234.  Good  for  cofifutnptive  horfes, 
240.  Mufl  he  kept  vjiihin  due  bounds ,  103. 

Eye,  the  organ  of  feeing ,  68. 

Eye-waters,  169,  173,  174,  175,  358. 

Eye-ointment,  68,  185. 

Eye- Waters  for  pufules  of  the  eye,  1 73,  179.  For  ulcers  of  the 
eyes ,  182,  183,  184,  185. 

Eyes  defer ibed,  68.  Good  ones  how  known,  fr.  72.  Defeats  of  them , 
how  dif covered,  72.  Mufcles  of  the  eye,  29.  Orbit  of  the  eye ,  68. 
Its  coats ,  70.  Its  humours ,  ib. 

Eyes,  difeafes  of,  162.  165.  171,  174 
Eye-lids,  their  mufcles ,  28. 

Eye  Pits,  what ,  I. 

Eyes  yellow  in  jaundice ,  262. 

Eye,  inflammation  of,  how  to  prevent  when  wounded ,  176. 

Eye  unufually  red,  is  the  fymptom  of  a  fever ,  197. 

Eye  liniment ,  173. 

F. 

FALX  a  procefs  of  the  dura  matter,  58. 

Fallow  coloured  horfes  deferibed,  14. 

Fares  or  Farcin  deferibed ,  283.  Mifaken  for  ot'.er  difeafes,  ih . 
Properly  a  difemper  of  the  veins  which  appear  like  fo  many  cords , 
ib.  I  he  fymptoms  of  it,  ib.  Prognoflic  figns ,  284  Sometimes 
epidemical ,  285.  Its  fymptoms ,  ib.  Pefilential  Fares,  ib. 
Mild  Fares  may  be  cured  with  bleeding  and  exercife,  ib.  Mode¬ 
rate  Fares,  its  fymptoms ,  ib.  Young  horfes  with  flejhy  heads 
fubjefl  to  it,  ib.  Its  extraordinary  fymptoms,  ib.  *1  he  cure,  286. 
The  fymptoms  when  it  firfl  appears  in  different  parts,  287  .  The  cure 
ib.  More  effectual  topicks  than  Gibfon's,  288.  How  to  dif  inguifh 
the  Farcae  on  the  pafernsfrom  the  greafe,  289.  A  ball  for  the  Farcae, 
291. 

Farcae  water,  is  known  by  foft  fwellings  in  various  parts  of  the  body , 
292.  Is  of  two  kinds ,  ib.  In  this  the  fwellings  fometimes  break , 
and  fometimes  dif  appear  of  themf elves,  is  cured  with  bleeding  and 
diureticks,  ib. 

Fat,  where  it  lies ,  and  it*  ufe,  41. 

Fearful  or  farting  horfes  of  little  value,  1 1  • 

Feather,  a  mark  deferibed,  1 7. 

Feeding  of  horfes,  obfervations  concerning  it,  89.  Improper  while  a 
horfe  is  hot ,  ib. 

Feeling,  its  organ,  67. 

Feet,  their  defetts ,  7.  A  thin  or  weak  foot ,  6.  A  very  hard  or 

flrong 
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firong  foot ,  7.  Narrow  heels ,  ih.  A  good  foot  deferibed,  6, 
Bones  of  the  feet ,  26.  D  if  orders  of  the  feet,  8.  Mufcles  of  the 
feet*  39- 

Feet  to  he  examined  at  the  inn 5  90.  To  be  fluffed  after  a  long journey , 

91- 

Feet  often  changed  after  a  heat ,  j?7/.r  Jhows  the  legs  are  tired ,  122. 

Feet  burning  hot ,  a  fymptom  of  1  he  pleurify,  and  the  inflammation  of  the 
lungs ,  202. 

Fetlock  of  an  horfe ,  what ,  l. 

Fetlock-joint,  which ,  2. 

Fevers  deferibed^  1 95 .  I  heir  general  ejfefts,  ib.  Horfe s  of  all  ages 
fubjeSi  thereto ,  z'7.  The  former  caufe  of  a  fever ,  z’7.  The  mate - 
rial  caufe ,  196.  77*  falutary  affiflance  of  nature ,  /a  be  difiurb- 

ed,  ib. 

Fever  fimple ,  confifis  in  a  quick  pulfe ,  when  all  the  parts  are  founds 
197.  Generally  owing  to  fupprejfed  perjpiration ,  z'7.  7/j  fymp- 

tomsj  ib.  Its  cure ,  198.  Bleeding  indicated ,  z'7.  ^7  proper 
drink  for  it>,  ib. 

Fever  inflammatory  deferibed ,  200.  Indications  of  cure,  ib 1  Cured 
by  bleedings  cooling  drinks ,  emollient  clyflers,  201.  Proper  diet ', 

ib.  A  proper  clyfter  in  this  cafe ,  1 99.  proper  purge,'  ib. 

Signs  of  a  recovery,  200. 

Fever,  /aw,  putrid ,  and  malignant  deferibed ,  207.  Caufe  s,  ib. 
Diagnoflic  flgns ,  z'7.  Prognofiic  fgns ,  2g8.  Car*,  z‘7.  Dan¬ 
gerous  not  to  perceive  it  in  time ,  2  09.  How  a  highly  putrid  fever 
may  be  known,  212.  cf  death ,  213  S/gw*  0/ recovery ,  214.* 

The  management  of  art  horfe  after  recovery ,  ib. 

Fevers  epidemical  and  contagious  deferibed ,  215.  Bad  air  a  caufe , 
216.  Bad  grafs,  a  caufe,  217.  ///  fmptoms ,  z‘7.  7*  cured 

like  a  low  putrid fever 3  214. 

Fibres  deferibed,  18. 

Films  of  the  eye  deferibed ,  172.  How  removed ,  173. 

Firing,  the  method  of  it,  138.  //  zV  azz  adiual  cautery ,  z‘7.  77* 

manner  of  firing  in  a  bone  fpavin,  298.  The  principal  method  of 
curing  a  ring  bone ,  302.  Proper  in  the  cure  of  fplenls,  304.  77* 
beft  cure  for  wind-galls,  306, 

Fiftulous  ulcers  deferibed,  319.  //cxc?  car*  z'7. 

Fiftula  z«  the  withers  deferibed ,  329.  The  caufes,  ib.  No  repel- 
lants  proper,  when  the  tumour  fucceeds  a  fever,  330,  How  cured 
when  finuous,  331.  T/ow  and  when  the  abfeejs  is  to  be  opened , 
330.  i/ew  managed  when  the  bone  is  fouly  332.  How  cured  wketf 
the  ulcer  is  foul,  331. 

Flank  what,  2. 

Flanks  of  a  good  horfe  deferibed ,  9. 

Flank  veins ,  82. 

Flanks  /7*  beating  of  them ,  the  fymptom  of  a  fever ,  197. 

Flatulencies  of  the  hock,  cured  by  blifiering  and firing,  307. 

flea-bitten  7or/*j  deferibed,  14. 

v  Flefhy 
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Flefhy  punicle  defcribed,  40. 

Flefhy  columns  of  the  heart  defcribed ,  54. 

Fluids  what,  21. 

Foal-Teeth  which ,  4.  Known  by  their  whitenefs,  ib0 
Foal,  Jhould  run  with  his  dam  a  whole  year ,  117.  Should  be  hotifed 
in  winter ,  ib .  Bejl  to  break  them  at  three  years  old ,  1 1 8.  How 
bejl  done,  ib . 

Foamy  fweat,  afgn  of  flzy  blood,  10 6. 

Fomentations  necejfary  in  critical  fvoellings ,  294.  Of  Jingular 
ufe  in  wounds 314.  For  wounds  in  the  eyes ,  77.  Tor  wind- 
galls ,  305,  For  the  blood  fpavin,  307.  Forfirains,  332. 

Foot  flrong,  how  known ,  7,  Too  large ,  bad ,  8. 

Forge- Water  invigorates  the  blood  and  frengthens  the  folids y  170. 

Good  for  worms ,  253. 

Fore  top  what,  1. 

Fornix  of  the  P  ain  defcribed,  80. 

Foul-feeding  horfes  differ  from  thofe  cf  a  voracious  appetite,  242. 
Frictions  «  hair -cloth  good  in  dijeafes  of  the  nerves,  I  33. 
Friar’s  half  am  how  made,  91.  Good  for  rawnejs  of  any  part,  and 
wounds ,  /T  Good  for  coughs  and  cholics  in  men ,  ib, 

Fretfulnefs,  a  bad  quality  in  a  horfe ,  11. 

Fretful  horfts  not  fit  for  bufinefs,  ib. 

Frog  of  the  foot  defcribed ,  2. 

Frontal  bone  defcribed ,  22. 

Frufh  of  the  foot  defcribed ,  2. 

Fru flies  running,  deferib  d,  337.  How  cured,  338. 

Fundament  its  mufcles ,  32. 

Fumigations  cinnabar ,  good  in  the  difeafes  of  the  glands,  324, 

G. 

GALL  or  Bile,  its  nature  and  ufe ,  46,  47,  A  fort  of  natural 
purge ,  265.  Stoppage  of  it  caujes  coflivenejs ,  and  pale  dung ,  /T. 
Garlick,  ufeful  to  open  the  lungs ,  232.  G<W  a  broken  wind,  236. 
Gafcoign  or  Thigh  defcribed ,  3. 

Gelding  in  what  manner  performed,  138. 

Generation  of  horjes,  fome  cautions  and  obfervations  relating  thereto , 

1 16. 

Genital,  ^«r//  <7/*  horfe  defcribed,  31, 

Gibfon  mijlakes  cf  his,  1 97,  205,  2 1 1,  2tz,  229,  234,  265,  266, 
233,  Z47,  251.  Praifed,  265,  2 72,  276. 

Gland  pituitary  defcribed,  62. 

Glanders  defcribed,  322.  Properly  an  inflammation  of  the  pituitary 
membrane ,  ib.  The  different  periods  of  it  difinguifhed,  ib.  The 
principal  Jymptoms ,  ib.  An  infectious  difeafe ,  323.  Sometimes 
caufed  by  fudden  cold,  ib.  Fumigations  fometimes  proper ,  324. 
Like  the  ozena  in  men,  323,  Method  of  cure,  324.  Gibfonb  opi¬ 
nion 
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tit  on  about  it,  ib.  All  runnings  of  the  nofe  not  the  Glanders,  323. 
F beje  runnings  may  be  aiflinguifoed  by  the  names  of  the  pulmonary 
Glanders,  the  wafting  Glanders,  the  Jlr  angle  Glanders,  and  the 
farcy  Glanders,  ib. 

Glands  or  Kernals  dejcribed ,  19,  82.  Their  ufe,  83,  84.  Divided 
into  conglobate  and  conglomeratey  83.  What  fluids  art  Jeparated  by 
the  conglomerate  glands ,  ib.  Conglobate  glands  ferve  to  fecrete  the 
lymph ,  88.  Where feated ,  86. 

Glafs- Powder  proper  for  an  have  in  the  eye ,  173. 

Glafs  of  Antimony  cerated ,  recommended  in  violent  fluxes ,  259. 

Glafl'y  humour  of  the  eye ,  70. 

Globe  of  the  eye  compofed  of  membranes  and  humour s,  68. 

Glauber  Salt  a  laxative,  128. 

Glofly  coat  a  flgn  of  health,  g2,  107. 

Grafs  ar.d  hay ,  low  feeding,  92.  Short  grafs  the  befl ,  98. 

grafs  bad ,  ib.  Grafs  good  for  a  horje  kept  long  without  exercife , 
107.  For  horfes  with  fliff  limbs  and  flaring  coats,  1 09.  For  latent 
diforders ,  /'or  thofe  recovered  from  a  ft  of  fleknefs,  ib. 

Spring  grafs  good p or  broken  winded  horfes,  99.  Spring  grafs  excel¬ 
lent  agai/Jl  Jurfeits,  109.  /'or  flarts  of  the  tendons  and  flnews , 
1 1 0.  /'or  horjes  that  have  hard  brittle  hoofs,  ib.  For  the  con « 
fequences  of  quitters ,  ib.  For  feet  worn  down  with  travelling , 
//.  /'or  bad  Jhoeing ,  */.  /or  horfes  cured  of  the  farcy  till  their 
fcabs  fall  of,  ib.  Horfes  taken  up  from  grafs ,  having  been  but  a 
Jhort  time  there,  require  no  management ,  1 1 2.  When  an  horfe  has 
been  at  grafs  a  year ,  bran  and  chopt  flraw  tnufl  be  mixed  with  bis 
corn  and  now  and  then  fealded  bran ,  ib. 

Greafe,  occafioned  by  the  cartlefnefs  of  thofe  that  look  after  horfes , 
339.  Method  of  cure ,  ib.  D  if  cult  to  cure  when  the  legs  are  pen- 

feathered  341 . 

Grey  horfes  dferibed,  1 4. 

Gripes,  the  feat  of  this  difeafe ,  243.  Symptoms  of  the  gripes ,  ib. 
proximate  caufe,  ib.  Crib  biters  mofl  fubjett  to  this  dijeafe ,  243. 
Method  of  cure  ib.  How  to  know  when  the  pain  is  removed ,  ib. 
Dry  gripes,  or  fpafmodiack  cbolick ,  always  attended  with  cofiivenefs , 
44.  Eaflly  cured  by  emollients,  ib.  Danger  of  miflakingan  in¬ 
ternal  inflammation  for  the  gripes ,  ib.  This  laft  how  cured,  or 
diflinguifhed,  243.  Gripes  with  a  loofenefs,  and  the  dung  of  a  na¬ 
tural  cole ur,  never  dangerous ,  ib.  A  arink  for  the  gripes,  345. 
A  ely/ler  for  the  gripes,  346.  lnfuflon  for  the  gripes,  346. 

Griftle  or  Cartillage  deferibed,  18. 

Gullet  deferibed,  33,  41.  Head  of  its  mufcles,  30. 

Gutta  Serena  deferibed ,  162.  Is  a  palfy  of  the  optick  nerves,  163. 
The  nature  of  viflon  explained,  ib.  F  he  caufe  op'  this  diforaer, 
ib.  Spurious  gutta  Jerena  how  cavfd,  163.  External  caufes  of 
the  gutta  ferena,  ib.  Signs  of  its  coming  on,  ib.  Prognoflicks, 
ib.  No  hopes  of  curing  an  old  horje,  ib.  The  cure  in  all  diffi¬ 
cult  cajes  how  atiempted,  ib.  Cinnabar  balls  good  in  this  dijeaft , 

Guts  dejcribed,  43.  163.  A plethorick  horfe  mufl  be  bled ,  ib. 
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H. 

H Air- Cloth,  good  to  rub  the  parts  with  in  the  difeafes  of  the 
ner<ves  155. 

Hair,  how  called  in  different  parts  of  the  body ,  I.  Its  ufe ,  20.  Lies 
thicker  and  fmootker  in  young  harfes  than  old ,  ib. 

Ham  defcribed,  3. 

Haunches  defcribed ,  ib. 

Haunch  bone  defcribed ,  26. 

Haw,  a  flejhy  excrefcence  of  the  eye  defcribed ,  173.  f he  cure ,  ib* 
A  powder  of  glafs  will  dejlroy  it ,  ib. 

Hay  its  kind  and  qualities ,  92.  What  hay  is  beft,  93,  New  hay 

only  ft  for  labouring  horfes ,  ib.  Becomes  good  at  Chrijimas ,  94. 
The  beft  hay  known  by  its  fmell ,  &?/>  bay  notfo  wbolefome  as 

hard,  ib. 

Hay,  muft  fweat  before  if  s  ft  for  ufe ,  93.  7 *be  remaining  part  of 
burnt  hay  good  for  fodder ,  ib.  Short  hay  better  than  long,  94. 
Bad  hay  makes  an  horfe  become  poor ,  92. 

Hay  and  grafs  alone  low  feeding ,  9 1 . 

Head  of  a  good  horfe  defcribed ,  8. 

Head  reclined  on  one  fide ,  a  fymptom  of  the  lethargy ,  137. 

Head,  its  bones ,  22,  7/j  mufcles ,  30. 

Healch,  7%#*  of  it  in  horfes,  107,  1 24 . 

Health  promoted  by  exercife,  102,  /?»£  refl,-  ib.  Befi 

recovered  in  the  open  fields,  10  7. 

Hearing,  fenfation  of  it,  74. 

Hearing,  the  organ  of  it  is  the  ear,  72. 

Heart,  a  defer  ip  t  ion  of  it  54.  Its  ufe ,  32,  33. 

Heel  of  the  hock  defcribed,  3. 

Heel  narrow,  a  defell,  7. 

Heels  of  an  horfe  to  be  rubbed  with  dubbing,  to  prevent  the  f cratches, 
12  1.  Mufi  afterwards  be  rubbed  dry  and  clean ,  ib. 

Hemiplexy  or  more  properly  hemiplegia ,  defcribed,  1 6 1  •  Not  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  cure  it,  162. 

Hepatic  du3  defcribed,  46. 

Herbage,  what  fort  is  mofi  proper  for  foiling  horfes,  no. 

Hide,  dejeribed,  21. 

Hidebound  horfes  dferibed,  281.  It  is  always  a  fymptom  of  fame 
dijeafes,  ib.  Cure,  ib. 

Hip,  lamenefs  of,  curable  if  dif covered  in  time,  335. 

Hip-Bones  defcribed.  27. 

Haemorrhage,  how  flopped ,  342. 

Hock  defcribed,  3 . 

Hock  firain  of,  how  cured,  3 3 4, 

Hock- Bones  defcribed,  27. 

.Hoof  defcribed,  2.  fhe  hoof  of  a  good  horfe  defcribed,  6c  Bind - 
ing  of  the  hoof,  333. 

Hoofs 
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Hoofs,  of  what  cojnpofed,  27* 

Horny  Coat  of  tbe-eye  defcribed ,  70.  Wounds  of  it  foon  heal ,  <77* 
It  may  become  quite  white ,  and  yet  may  be  cured  by  bathing  it  with 
fpring  watery  1 74. 

Hough  or  Hock  defcribed,  3. 

Horfe,  the  names  of  his  external  parts,  t.  His  age  how  known ,  3* 
?/*  Properties  of  a  good  horfe ,  6.  Treat¬ 

ment  of  a  running  horfe ,  1 1 9.  Anatomy  of  an  horfe,  17.  T’itf 
fluids,  21.  The  folids,  17.  The  bones,  cartilage ,  and  ligaments, 
22.  7£*  tiiufcles,  28.  integuments,  39.  Contents  of  the 

abdomen,  41 .  Contents  of  the  chef  or  thorax ,  ibid.  The  brain 
defcribed, ,  58.  7/tf  nerves  defcribed ,  63,  7£<?  five  fenfes  defcribed, 

67.  The  vfe  of  the  brain,  65.  The  difiribution  of  the  arteries 
and  veins,  7 6.  The  glands  and  lymphatick  vefels  defcribed,  82. 

Horfes  <?»  rofi*/  £ow  managed,  88. 

Horfes,  management  of  to  prevent  difeafes ,  9 1 . 

Horfes,  0/  <2/2^  different  kinds ,  92. 

Horfes  fiff  in  their  limbs ,  with  faring  coats,  muft  be  turned  out  to 
grafs ,  or  zVtfo ./#/*  marjhes,  108,  109. 

Horfes  jufi  recovered  from  a  fit  of ficknefs,fhould  be fent  to  grafs,  109. 

Horfes  wjW  kind  of  exercife  is  proper  for  them ,  10 1.  * 

Horfes  fhould  drink  a  little  two  miles  before  they  come  to  the  inn ,  88# 
Should  he  rid  flacker  the  nearer  the  inn ,  89.  Other  wife  they  mufi 
be  led  about  to  cool  by  degrees,  ibid . 

Horfes  not  to  be  wafhed  while  hot ,  89. 

Horfes  foiling  of,  how  performed,  no* 

7- 

JALLAP,  rofin  of,  poifonous,  128 *  Will  burn  the  fhin  like  a 

caufiic ,  ibid. 

Jalap,  the  tintture  of  fw allowed  alone ,  produces  burning  puftules  in 
the  throat ,  J28. 

Jardon,  defcribed  301*  The  cure,  ibid. 

Jaundice,  or  yellows  defcribed,  262.  Diagnofiic  figns  of  it,  when  it 
proceeds  from  the  liver,  ibid.  It  is  either  idiopatbick ,  or  Jymptoma- 
tick,  but  fometimes  critical,  262.  Caufe  of  the  idiopatbick  always 
in  the  liver ,  263.  The  caufes  of  it,  ibid.  The  mediate  caufe  of 
the  jaundice,  264,  Prognofiics  of  this  difeafe ,  ibid.  The  mild 
fort  eafily  cured,  267. 

Jaws  of  a  good  horfe  defcribed,  8. 

Jaw-Bones  defcribed,  23. 

Jaws,  the  mu  fetes  defcribed ,  29. 

Ideas,  how  excited  in  the  brain,  66. 

Iliac,  arteries  defcribed,  79. 

Impoftumes.  See  tumours. 

Inflammation  of  wounded  eyes  how  prevented,  176. 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs  defcribed ,  202,  Symptoms  of  it ,  ibid.  Cure 
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the  fame  as  of  apleurify ,  ib.  How  to  prevent  a  confumption  from 
this  difeafe ,  203.  ‘Turns  to  an  abcefs  without  timely  reliefs  20 6. 

Inflammatory  Fevers  defcribed ,  200. 

Infufion  proper  for  molten  greafe,  297.  Injuries  of  the  kidnies  require 
plentiful  bleeding ,  269. 

Ingram  Dale,  his  anatomy  of  an  horfe' s  leg,  and  his  cure  of  a  drain 
of  the  back  finews,  364. 

Inn ,  the  nearer  you  come  to  it  the  f  acker  you  fhculd  ride ,  89 .  A  horfe 
Jhould  not  be  water'd  there  while  hot ,  ib . 

Inftep,  defcribed,  3. 

I  nte  rcoftai  mufcles  defcribed ,  3  2 . 

Integuments  of  an  horfe  defcribed,  39. 

Inteiiinal  canal  or  guts,  flomacb  and  gullet  defcribed,  33,43. 

Journey  how  beft  performed,  88.  The  firjl  fiage  Jhould  be  Jhortefl , 
and  the  fourth  day  the  horfe  Jhould  ref ,  ib. 

Journey,  when  an  horfe  is  going  one ,  he  Jhould  have  his  corn  very 
early  in  the  morning,  106. 

Iris  of  the  eye  defcribed,  68. 

Jugular  Veins,  on  the  out  fide  of  the  neck ,  mr>fi  commonly  opened  in  all 
cafes,  which  require  bleeding ,  80. 

Ives  or  Vives,  have fome  affinity  with  the  firangles,  224.  Is  a  dif- 
temper  of  the  kernels  under  the  ears,  ib .  Attended  with  a  couvb 
and  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  ib.  Cure  performed  by  bleeding,  and 
anointing  the  difeafed  part  with  ointment  of  marfh  mallows ,  tb. 
The  obfiinate  fort  cured  with  mecurial  ointment,  ib , 

K.  T 

KERNELS  or  Glands  defcribed,  82. 

Kidnies  defcribed,  49.  Their  ufe,  50.  Hurts  and  ftrains  of 
them ,  267.  Horfesnot  being  permitted  to  ft  ale  on  a  journey  has  the 
fame  ejfetts  as  afirain,ib.  The  caufes,  268.  The  jymptoms ,  268. 
Prognoftics ,  ib.  Cure  ib.  They  are  never  without  danger,  ib. 
Require  plentiful  bleeding  at  fir  ft,  269. 

Kidney  veins  are  placed  near  the  loins,  8  2. 

Knee  of  an  horfe  defcribed,  2.  Strains  of  the  knee  how  cured,  333. 

L. 

LABOUR  hard,  not  proper  for  horfes  at  firfi,  when  they  are  un - 
ufed  to  exercife,  104. 

Labyrinth,  or  the  internal  ear,  74. 

Lachrymal  Gland,  85. 

Lachrymal  Caruncle,  69.  83. 

Lacteal,  or  Milky  Veflels  dej'cribed  20.  44. 

Lakes,  cool  an  horfe' s  legs  when  rid  through  in  hot  weather,  89. 
Lamenefs  of  the  fiifle ,  whirlbone  and  hip  defcribed,  334.  Cured  by 
coding  applications,  335. 

Lam  pais  defcribed y  194.  Should  be  left  to  iff  elf,  ib. 

P  d  ,  Lapis 
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Lapis  Calaminaris,  good  in  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  168.  The  oar  of  zink 
ih . 

Larynx,  its  mufcles  deferibed ,  30. 

Laxative  medicines  what ,  128.  They  operate  more  gently  than  purga¬ 
tives, ,  ih.  F roper  to  keep  an  bcrjd  s  body  open ,  169.  Good  in  a 
y cowing ,  258. 

Lax,  is  a  purging  for  a  few  days  only ,  257.  When  it  continues  for 
fome  time ,  /V  is  a  jcouring ,  z&W.  Their  caufe  is  various ,  ibid. 
Prognofticks ,  z/.  C/cr^,  z/.  Sometimes  to  he  encouraged ,  z/. 
^zz  opening  drink  proper  in  this  cafe,  ib.  When  attended  with  a 
fver,  not  to  be  promoted  nor  flopt ,  238.  When  violent  may  be  cured 
with  opiates,  259.  Habitual  Jcouring  of  young  horjes ,  zo  he  cured 

by  diet  and flrengtheners,  260.  If  violent  with  a fir  in gents ,  261. 
A  lax  fucceeding  a  furfeit,  to  be  left  to  nature ,  ib.  When\owing 
to  an  inward  decay,  it  admits  of  no  remedy ,  262.  How  fuch  a 
cafe  may  be  known ,  ib. 

Lead,  fugar  of  difolvedin  roje  voater  good  for  pufules  of  the  eye% 
178. 

Lead  never  to  be  given  inwardly ,  253. 

Lead-coloured  horfes  defer i bed,  13. 

Leg,  its  bones  dtf crib ea,  25.  Its  mufcles  deferibed ,  35*36,37,38, 

39- 

Lethargy,  z’/J  caufes,  156.  Symptoms ,  157-  When  curable ,  z'/. 

incurable ,  z/.  How  the  cure  is  to  be  attempted ,  ih.  When 
the  exes  look  red  bleeding  is  necefary,  ib.  A  proper  clyfer,  158. 
A  cephalick  drink  in  this  cafe,  ib.  A  proper  Jneezing  powder ,  z£. 
/I  ball  to  comple at  the  cure ,  z/.  proper  laxative  purge ,  139. 

Leucoma,  Albuco. 

Ligaments  deferibed,  1 9.  Iheirufe,  ib. 

Lights  or  Lungs  described,  35. 

Lime-water,  good  for  profufe  ftaling,  277. 

Liniment/or  diforders  of  the  nerves,  1 35.  Forthepaljy ,  162.  /’or 
^  fpot  in  the  eye ,  176.  For  fears  and  cicatrices  in  the  eyes,  186. 
/V  the  farcy ,  288.  /or  f  rains  in  the  back  finews,  548.  To  make 
the  hair  grow,  363. 

Lippitude,  165.  Z/o  fame  as  a  moon  eye ,  which  fee,  166. 

Lips,  their  mu  teles, 

Lift  z/owzz  proper  to  dun ,  fallow ,  zW  cream  coloured horfes, 

15. 

Liver  deferibed ,  44.  J/x  */£,  46. 

Liver  veins,  82. 

Logwood,  a  good  a/lringent  in  a  loofenefs,  239, 

Loins,  their  mujcles  deferibed,  31.  What  part  of  the  body  they  are,  2. 

Looks,  when  lively  after  a  heat,  isagoodfgn,  122,. 

Loolenefs.  Szz  lax. 

Lotion  repelling  for  the  greafe ,  340. 

Lower  Belly,  its  mujeles,  31.  Its  contents,  41. 

Low  Fevers  deferibed ,  205. 


Lympha, 
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Whirl-Bone  deferibed,  2 7.  Lamenefs  of  it  curable ,  if  difcovered  in 
time,  333. 

White  Wine  and  water,  proper  to  wajh  an  horfds  mouth  with  after 
an  heat ,  122. 

Wind  of  an  horfg  always  to  be  minded,  10.  Never  broken-win ded 
till  after  fiven  or  eight  years  old,  ib. 

Wind,  the  be fl  manner  of  knowing  a  broken-winded  horfe,  233.  See 
Broken- Wind. 

Wi nd,  a  thick  winded  horje,  how  known,  10. 

Windgall,  a  flatulent  cr  windy  tumour,  304.  Thofeonthe  hind-legs 
never  caufe  lamenefs ,  ib.  Curable  at  the  fir  ft  appearance,  305. 
Afterwards  ' not  to  be  meddled  with ,  ib.  Thofe  on  the  pore- legs  to 
be  treated  with  bliflers,  ib. 

Windy  fw  tilings  about  the  knee  from  a  kick,  befl  repelled ,  306. 

Windy  fwellings  between  the  mu  files  of  the  hips ,  may  be  cured  by  inct- 
fion ,  but  foanefl  by  firing,  306. 

Windpipe  defer ibed,  56, 

Windpipe  the  head  of  its  mufcles ,  30 

Withers  deferibed,  2. 

Withers,  fifiula  of  deferibed,  329.  Small  at  firfi ,  but  quickly  en- 
creafes,  ib.  When  caufed  by  a  brufe  not  dangerous,  ib.  ‘That 
between  the  finujjes  of  the  lower  rack-bones ,  is  a  very  bad  kind,  3  30. 
The  method  of  cure  ib.  The  ulcerous  difpofition  prevented,  by  a 
mixture  ib.  When  the  confluence  of  a  fever,  it  mufi  never  be 
repelled  ib.  The  abcefs  fhould  always  break  of  it f elf,  ib .  With 
foul  bones ,  how  to  be  treated,  332. 

Worms,  are  of  three  kinds ,  which  horfes  are  fubjedl  to  be  a  fill  died 
with;  namely  bots,  round  worms,  and  afearides,  247.  Bots  de*. 
feribed,  ib.  Round  worms  defer  ib  t  d,  249.  Afearides ,  deferibed, 
ib.  The  caufes  of  the  worms  ib.  Bots  are  fund  in  horfes  in 
JAay  and  June ,  ib.  Bots  may  be  Jeen  in  the  dung ,  ib.  The  ef¬ 
fects  of  bots  in  the  fiomach,  230.  Afearides  often  voided  in  the  dung , 
ib.  Signs  that  an  horje  is  troubled  with  afearides,  ib.  Cure  of 
bots  in  the  flrait  gut ,  may  be  cured  with  chopt  favine  and  gar  lick, 
ib.  In  the  cure  of  bots  in  the  fiomach  no  time  mufi  be  lofi  ib. 
Mercurius  dulcis,  a  good  remedy  in  this  cafe ,  250.  Cmvulfions 
from  bots,  known  if  they  appear  in  June  and  July ,  ib.  Round 
worms  render  an  horje  dfpivited  and  inadlive,  25  I.  They  are  befl 
killed  with  bitters  and  mofaick  gold ,  251.  The  afearides  cauje  fick 
fits ,  and  make  the  horfe  grow  lean,  ib.  Worm  powder  343. 

Wounds  dejeribed,  309.  I  he  d  fi  ait  ion  of  a  wound,  ib.  The  va¬ 
rious  caufes,  tb.  Difiinguijhid  into  frnple  and  compound ,  310* 
The  attendants  of  vjounds  are  pain,  hamoirbage,  and  convulfions  ;  a 
palfy,  an  inflammation  and  a  fever,  ib.  The  proynofiics  of  wounds  9 
ib.  Slight  wounds  how  cured,  311.  Grievous  wounds ,  h.w 
known,  ib.  Mortal  wounds  dejeribed,  ib. 

Wounds  have  four  Jlages,  while  they  bleed,  while  they  fuppurate, 
while  fief  grows  again ,  and  while  they  heal,  311. 

Wounds, 
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Wounds,  the  cure  of \  how  begun,  312.  The  future,  how  performed, 
313.  N enter  to  be  ufed  unlejs  the  wound  is  large  and  gaping ,  3 1 3 . 
Deep  wounds  how  to  be  treated ,  ib,  Contufed  wounds  how  to  be 
treated ,  314.  Wounds  of  the  joints,  how  to  be  treated,  ib,  The 
cure  of  fmall Jimple  wounds  very  eafy ,  315.  Gunjhot  wounds ,  how 
cured,  315.  Spirituous  medicines  agree  be (l  with  gunjhot  wounds, 
ib.  The  fever  attending  them,  how  cured,  316. 

Wounds  of  the  Eyes,  generally  eajily  cured,  175.  How  to  know  when 
they  will  not  hurt  the  fight,  ib.  When  dangerous ,  176.  When 
eafy  or  hard  to  cure,  ib.  The  method  of  curing  them,  176.  Proper 
fomentation ,  1 77.  Tincture  of  myrrh  with  honey,  goodin  this  cafe 
177, 

r. 

YARD  of  ahor k  defer ibed,  52. 

Yellows  or  Jaundice,  the  diagnofick  fgns  of  it,  262.  The  idi¬ 
opathic  jaundice  is  feated  in  the  liver ,  262.  Thecaufe ,  ih.  The 
mediate  cau/e,  264.  Its  attended  with  a  cofiivenefs ,  a  dufky  yellow- 
nejs  of  the  eyes,  and  all  the  internal  parts  of  the  mouth,  262.  Cof- 
tivenefs  is  the  frft  fymptom  of  a  jaundice,  with  a  palenefs  of  the 
dung,  265.  The  cure,  266.  Eafily  cured  when  the  difeaje  is  recent, 
264.  Pilfering  ointment  to  he  rubbed  into  the  region  of  the  liver , 
ib.  Bleeding  proper,  ib.  Spanifh  foap  good  to  open  the  obf  ruc¬ 
tion  of  the  biliary  dull,  26$. 

z . 

ZINK,  a  femi-metal,  1 68.  Its  oar  is  lapis  calaminaris  ib. 
White  vitriol  may  be  made  with  it,  ib.  Tutty  is  a  recrement 
of  it,  ib . 
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